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PREFACE. 



The main object that has been kept in view in the preparation of this 
" Hand-Book of Amebican Summee Resoets " has been, to combine full- 
ness and precision of information with the utmost attainable economy of 
space, and to present the information in such a manner as to secure the 
greatest possible facility of consultation. Its comparative smallness of 
dimension and consequent economy of price have been secured, not by 
omitting material facts, but by studiously excluding all superfluous and 
unimportant matter, and by a rigid condensation of style. 

It is not claimed, however, that the Hand-Book includes all the places 
which may be considered summer resorts. There is scarcely a village or 
hamlet in the New England and Middle States, twenty miles distant from a 
city, that is not more or less visited in summer, and to this extent a " sum- 
mer resort." To describe them all would be to make a gazetteer rather 
than a tourist's guide, and it has not been, attempted ; but the Editor b- 
lieves that he has included all the resorts which have made good their claim 
to popular attention. 

In order to make the book easy to consult and as helpful as possible, a 
general arrangement has been adopted which of itself suffices to indicate 
the relative attractiveness or prominence of the objects and places that are 
grouped under one head ; and with the same purpose in view, the object or 
place described is distinguished from the description of it and from the rest 
of the text, by putting it either in italics or in 1)1 ack letters. No mention 
is made of anything which is not thought worth the traveler's attention ; 
but there are degrees of attractiveness even among noteworthy things, and 
this it is attempted to indicate by the relative typographical prominence 
accorded them. The objects and places whose names are printed in black 
letters are thus a selection from a selection ; or, to put it dogmatically, 
they indicate what must be seen as distinguished from what may be seen 
when time and disposition are propitious. 

Much care has been taken to make the Hand-Book accurate and fully 
up to date in its information ; but in dealing with so many and diverse 
facts it is probable that some errors have crept in, and that there are some 
omissions. The book will be kept standing in type and subjected to a 
thorough annual revision, and the Editor will be grateful for any correc- 
tions or suggestions. Communications should be addressed to the Editoe 
OF Appletons' Hand-Book op American Summer Resorts, care of D, 
Appleton & Co., New York, 
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LONa BRANCH, 
■low lu rrarh. — From New York 
Loug Branch is reatlied^Cl) Bj ou 
all-rail routtj via the New York Bnd Long Branch R. E., operKt- 
ing in common by the Central R. E. of New Jersej and the 
Pennajlvania R, E., foot of Cortlandt, Desbrosses, and Liberty 
Sts. (fare, $1; round trip, $1,50). (2) By steamer, leaving loot 
of Rector St., Pier 8, North Eirer, several times daily in anm- 

— _ mer, to Atlantic Higlilands (20 miles), and thence via Sandy 

Hook Division of Central R. R. of New Jer^j (10 miles). Fare, $1. The sail to 
Sudj Hook is extremely pleasant. A still more enjoyable sail is obtained by 
bking the excursion ateamer which runs direct from New Y'ork (foot of W. 22d St., 
»nd from Pier No. 1, North River) to Long Branch, landing at the Iron Pier (fare, 
round trip, 50c). From Philadelphia Long Branch is readied via the Amboy 
Division of the Pennsylvania E. R,, and the New Jersey Soiitliem Division of the 
Central R. R. of New Jersey. Distance, 7'J miles; time, 8 iionrs; fare, i!3.2fi. 

Httek and BaudlBg-B«Mes> — One of tbe best hoteln is tlie Oefan Hiruie, a abort 
Jiatance sontb of the R. E. station. It has a front TOO feet long, is 250 feet deep, 
and can accommodate 800 guestji. The IloUywaod is open all the year round as a 
winter aa well as a summer resort. The HoteJ Brighton is a liotel on the site of the 
old "Metropolitan," The We»t End is located at the other end of the beach, and 
is the largest hotel at Long Brnncli. Capacity 1,000 to 1,200. Iloicland Hotel, 
north of the West End, accommodates 600 guests. The Searboro' is a newer hotel, 
with admirable appointments and tlie latest improvements. The rates at the^e 
liotoU range from $4 to $S per day. These are the principal hotels, and are pro- 
vided with ballrooms, billiard- rooms, and orchestras. Other good hotels, with 
loser charges ($3 to $8.60 a day), are lavch's, the Ocean Ware Hotel, the United 
™*ea, and others. Good board may be obtained at boarding-houses by the week 
Jf ffom $10 to $20, Tbe Dunbarton Tlonee is located about 4 miles back from the 
croQ^), gJiQfe {near the Oceanport station), on a fine prominence, from which noble 
"**■« may be had, 

,_ LoKO Bkanoh, one of the most popular resorts in the vicinity of New York, and 
of the most frequented in the country, is situated on the shore of the Atlantic, 
^ long beach affords admirable facilities for bathing. Many years ago it 
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was the resort of fishermen and wreckers, but the advantages of its beach grad- 
ually became known, and its proximity, both to New York and Philadelphia, 
and its consequent ease of access, have contributed to a growth which has been of 
almost unparalleled rapidity. Besides the numerous and spacious hotels, mentioned, 
above, it contains many elegant and costly cottages, a bank, five churches, and fine 
drives and promenades. The principal avenue, the Beach Drive, on which are the 
leading hotels and handsomest cottages, runs along a blutf beneath which is the 
beach. Farther back on the elevated plateau are the bulk of the summer residences, 
while the old village of Long Branch, containing the permanent residents, is about a 
mile from the shore. The Monmouth Farh Race-course is about 4 miles inland, near 
the railroad track of the New Jersey Southern R. R. It cost $250,000, and is one 
of the finest in America. The Park, upcfn the bluff, is worthy of a visit ; and the 
iron pier extending from the shore to deep water is an improvement. Gentle- 
men are allowed to bathe without costume before 6 a. m. The regular time for 
bathing, however, is just before high tide, and the beach and surf then present a 
brilliant and animated spectacle. White flags over the hotels indicate the proper 
bathing-hours, during which boats are stationed outside the surf-line to rescue per*- 
sons who may get into too deep water. Along the beach, 2 miles S. of Long Branch, 
is Elberon, where, besides a number of elegant cottages, there is the Elberon Casino, 
and the Elberon Hotel. It was here that General Grant passed his summers dur- 
ing his presidency, and later President Garfield died at the Francklyn cottage after 
his assassination. 

The drives in the vicinity of Long Branch are over excellent roads, which lead 
in most cases to attractive localities. On the road to Eatontown^ 6 miles south of 
the hotels, is the •' Old Turtle Mill," which was running during the Revolution, and 
is still in operation. Deal is a quaint little village on the shore, 5 miles south of the 
Branch. It has two hotels {Allen House and Hathaway House), with an aggregate 
capacity for 350 guests. Pleasure Bay, on the Shrewsbury River, about 1 mile 
north of the Branch, is famous for its oysters, crabs, etc. There are several hotels 
(of which the Hotel Avenel is the principal), and yachts and small boats may be 
hired for fishing or sailing. Other attractive resorts along the Shrewsbury River 
are Branchport, Tinton Falls, Oceanic, and Rurason Neck. 

About a mile from Deal (6 miles from Long Branch via Sandy Hook Div. of Cen- 
tral R. R. of New Jersey) are the great resorts of Ocean Grove and Asbury Park, the 
same station serving for both. Ocean Grove comprises about 400 acres, beautifully im- 
proved, with spacious promenades and broad avenues, of which Ocean Avenue, skirt- 
ing the bluff, is one of the most frequented. Bathing, boating, and fishing are among 
the attractions ; and here are the Sheldon House (open summer and winter), the Ar- 
lington and the Atlantic, and about 700 summer cottages. Life at Ocean Grove must 
accord with the rules of the proprietary association. No liquors are sold, gates are 
closed on Sunday, and no bathing is allowed on that day. For comfort and quiet, 
one should visit the place before the annual Camp Meetings in August, as during these 
meetings everything is full to overfiowing. Ayon-by-the^ea is on the Atlantic coast, 
1 mile below Ocean Grove and opposite to Belmar. There are nearly 300 acres, 
one third of which is woodland ; an ocean front two-thirds of a mile in length ; 1 J 
mile on Shark River and Bay, and three-quarters of a mile on Sylvan Lake. The 
bay (salt water), which lies to the south, and is 2^ miles in width, and Sylvan Lake, 
on the north, covering about 15 acres of hard, gravel bottom, provide abundant 
facilities for sailing and fishing. The Seaside Assembly, similar to Chautauqua, 
has been located at Avon. The principal hotels are the Avon Inn, Berwick Lodge 
Hotel, and the BucMngham, Between Ocean Grove and Asbury Park is the beau- 
tiful Wesley Lake^ about f mile long, and admirably adapted for boating. Asbary 
Park embraces about 500 acres, exquisitely laid out ; several large hotels (the A ta- 
lanta, the Brunswick, the Coleman House, the Metropolitan, the Ocean, the Ori- 
ental, the Sunset Hall, the West End, etc.), churches, schools, a free reading-room, 
and a public hall, and is rapidly assuming the appearance and dimensions of a town. 
Asbury Park is an offshoot of Ocean Grove, and is preferred by those who object to 
the restrictions which obtain at the latter. Here the hotels are more pretentious, and 
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such mild dissipations as Saturday evening dances are indulged in. The drives in the 
vicinity are unsurpassed, and both resorts are thronged in summer. A mile S. of 
Ocean Grove is Belmar {Colorado^ Columbia Hotel^ and others), on the shore of Shark 
River, fronting the ocean. The bathing facilities here are unsurpassed, and Shark 
River teems with crabs. Still farther south is Spring Lake {Aldine House^ Monmouth 
House)^ one of the most attractive of all these seaside resorts. Here is a lovely fresh- 
water lake, about i mile long, and surrounded by shaded promenades. Still farther 
beyond we find Sea Girt (Beach House, The fremont), and Point Pleasant (Ocean 
Bou%e^ Resort House)^ botn on the line of the same road, and delightful seaside 
resorts. The latter is peculiarly delightful, on account of its combination of shady 
woods and grassy slopes, with the charm of the ocean. 

The Highlands of Nayesink are a series of bold and picturesque blufiTs on the 
Shrewsbury, extending southeast from Sandy Hook Bay, which are passed on 
the vay to Long Branch. The highest point. Mount Mitchell^ is 282 feet above 
the level of the sea, and from its summit broad and noble views may be obtained. 
These highlands are usually the first land seen on approaching New York from the 
ocean, and the la* to sink below the horizon on leaving. There are two light- 
houses about 100 feet apart in conspicuous positions on Beacon Hill at the mouth 
of the Shrewsbury River ; the southern light, a revolving " Fresnel," 248 feet 
above the water, is the most powerful on the Atlantic coast. A short distance 
from Beacon Hill, on the river, is the little village of Highlands. This is a very 
attractive resort, there being good fishing and bathing, romantic walks, and fine 
scenery, with two good hotels, East View House and Swift House, besides numer- 
ous cottages. Both surf and still-water bathing may be had, and a noble forest 
crowns the hill above the village. The Neptune Club-House is in this vicinity. The 
Red Bank boat from New York touches at the wharf daily during the summer, its 
hour of departure varying according to the tide ; or it may be reached via the rail- 
road to Long Branch. 

Seabrlglit, a favorite seaside resort, is on the neck of land between the ocean and 
the Shrewsbury River, about two miles distant from the Highland Light at Nave- 
sink. The hotels are the Octagon, the Peninsula House, and the Rutherford Arms, 
Seabright, however, is chiefly a place of cottages. A short distance from Sea- 
bright is Normandie-by-the-8ea, with a special depot on the Central R. R. of New 
Jersey. Como is one of the late acquisitions to the cliain of beautiful seaside resorts 
which dot the New Jersey coast from the Navesink Highlands to Point Pleasant. 
It is about 5 miles from the latter point and 10 miles from Long Branch, and is 
named from the fancied resemblance of its lake to the famous Italian lake. It is 
mostly given up to cottage life, but there are several excellent boarding-houses. 

11^ Bank is a remarkably pretty town of 4,145 inhabitants, on the line of the 
^ew York & Long Branch R. R., and at the head of navigation on the Shrewsbury 
River, famed among artists for its lovely views. It possesses, among other attrac- 
tions, sailing, boating, fishing, and bathing. Shell-fish of all kinds abound, and 
some of the finest oyster-beds in the world are in the immediate vicinity. Being 
within easy drive of Long Branch (8 m.), many summer visitors who wish to be 
within reach of that fashionable resort, and yet away from its noise and excitement, 
pass the season here. A branch of the Central R. R. of New Jersey runs from 
the Atlantic Highlands to Eatontown, and passes through this place. The Central 
Hotel, the Globe, and the Prospect, are open all the year round ($1.50 to $3.50 a day). 
Board in private houses may be had at from $8 to $15 a week. Red Bank is reached 
by daily steamboats from foot of Franklin St., North River, New York (fare 50c.) ; 
also via the New York & Long Branch R. R. 



OONET ISLAND. 

How to reach. — There are numerous ways of reaching Coney Island : Manhattan 
Beach is reached by trains from Long Island City (ferries from James Slip and E. 34th 
St.) and by steamboat from the Battery, east side, in connection with elevated rail- 
roads, to Bay Ridge and thence by rail. Fare, 2i5c. *, fexc\rcsv<i\i \}vOs.^\>.^ '^^. ^ «*^ 
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Brighton Beach is reached direct by steamboat to the Iron Pier from foot of W. 
23d St. and from Pier No. 1, North River; also by boat from Pier No. 1, East 
River (Whitehall St.), to Bay Ridge, and thence by the New York & Sea Beach R. R. 
Fare, 25c. ; excursion, 50c. From Brooklyn tia Prospect Park & Coney Island R. R. 
(Long Island System, depot cor. 20th St. and 9th Ave., Greenwood, reached by 
horse-cars from ferries). Also by the Brooklyn, Bath & West End R. R. from 
main entrance to Greenwood Cemetery. Round-trip ticket, 25c. Brighton Beach 
is reached by the Brooklyn & Brighton Beach R. R., from Bedford Station at Frank- 
lin Ave. and Atlantic Ave., and from Prospect Park Station, reached by Kings 
County Elevated R. R. from Fulton Ferry. (Fare from Brooklyn, 25c. and 40c.) 

Coney Island, the most popular of all the resorts near New York, lies just 
outside New York Bay, about 10 miles from the city (by water), and consists of a 
narrow island 4J miles long. It is divided into four sections, known as Coney 
Island Pointy or Norton^s, at the west end. West Brighton Bea^ch, BHghton Beach^ 
and Manhattan Beach at the east end. Brighton and Manhattan have very ex- 
tensive hotels, and are the preferred resorts of the better class of people. The 
West Brighton Hotel at West Brighton, however, if less extensive, is a well-kept 
hostelry. The west end has not undergone the same change as the rest of the 
island, and offers no attractions to the visitor. At West Brighton an Iron Pier extends 
1,000 feet into the ocean, with restaurants, bath-houses, music-pavilion, and prom- 
enades. A Colossus, built in the form of an elephant, and containing a restaurant, 
will attract attention. There are here a camera, an aquarium, pavilions, and other 
shows, making a picturesque scene. Twelve hundred feet to the east of this is a 
second magnificent Iron Pier, where the steamboats also land. At this point is 
the end of the noble Ocean Parkway <lrive from Brooklyn. The Concourse, which 
leads to Brighton Beach, is a wide drive and promenade half a mile long. West 
Brighton connects by elevated railway or coaches with Brighton Beach, where there 
is an hotel, with spacious dining-rooms and broad piazzas. The Marine Railway 
connects Brighton with Manhattan Beach, less than a mile distant, which is, undoubt- 
edly, the most fashionable resort on the island. The main hotel is 660 feet long, 
well equipped in every particular, with broad piazzas its full length ; and the 
Oriental Hotels near by, is a spacious and ornate edifice. The bathing establish- 
ment is the best on the island. There is music every day at 2 and 7.30 p.m. 
(admission 10c. and 25c.), and every night a pyrotechnic display of " The Siege and 
Storming of Vicksburg " (reserved seats, 50c.). A drive, known as the Manhattan 
Boulevard, skirting Sheepshead Bay, has been laid out for the guests of the Manhat- 
tan Beach Hotel, connecting the Oriental with the Ocean Park Boulevard. 



ROCKAWAT BEACH. 

How to reach. — The beach is reached from Long Island City (34th St. ferry) xia 
Long Island R. R. (round-trip ticket, 50c.) ; and from Brooklyn by same line (depot 
cor. Flatbush and Atlantic Ave.). Also via New York & Rockaway Beach R. R., 
from Bush wick or Flatbush Ave., crossing Jamaica Bay on a bridge 4 miles long. 
The favorite way of reaching it is by the large steamboats, which, with several 
landing-places in New York and Brooklyn, ply to and fro at frequent intervals. 
By this route a delightful sail of 25 miles each way is obtained (round -trip 
ticket, 50c.). 

Rockaway Beach has within the past year or two been improved in the same 
way as Coney Island, and is only less popular with excursionists from New York. 
The scene on the beach is like that at West Brighton, with its numerous eating-houses, 
bath-houses, and pavilions erected at various points along the superb beach (which is 
about 4 miles long). The best hotel is the East End Hotel, The bathing is excellent- 
surf -bathing on one side and still-water bathing (in Jamaica Bay) on the other. Fish 
and clams are abundant ; and Jamaica Bay affords fine opportunities for boating, 
yachting, and the like. A colossal tubular Iron Pier extends 1,200 feet into the ocean, 
and affords a safe landing for steamers. A marine railway connects the iron pier witt 
the great hotel ; and a ferry to Manhattan Beach (fare, 10c.) connects the two resorts 
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Owing to its nearness to New York City, Long Island is rapidly becoming the 
summer home of many of the citizens of the metropolis. It is conveoiently accessi- 
ble by means of the Long Island R. R. (ferries from foot of East 34th St and 
James Slip), and frequent trains are run so as to allow business men to come to 
and fro morning and evening. Among the better-known resorts are the following : 
Lmig Beach, on the south shore, just east of Hockaway Beach, is 24 miles from 
New York (fare, excursion, 70 Qts.). The beach is an excellent one, the surf*bath- 
ing is unsurpassed, and Hempstead Bay affords ample opportunity for still-water 
bathing, boating, yachting, and fishing. Long Beach Hotel is one of the largest in 
America, being 1,000 feet long by 160 feet wide, containing 600 rooms and a dining- 
hall capable of seating 5,000 persons. Connected with the hotel are a number of 
tasteful cottages, and an excellent band gives concerts daily during the season. 
Beginning at the Long Beach Hotel, a railway 4^ miles long leads to Point Lookoat, 
where the Point Lookout Hotel and a number of cottages have also been erected. 
BibylM, on Great Sonth Bay, immediately opposite Fire Island, on the mainlaml, is a 
very popular place of resort from New York and the ac^aeent cities. Its hotels 
include the Argyle and Watson^ and there are many comfortable boarding-houses 
where accommodations can be had at reasonable rates. Fishing, bathing, and boat' 
ing can be enjoyed at their best. Other attractive places of resort on Great South 
Bay are Islip, 7 miles from Babylon, with many summer villas, and besides board- 
ing-houses contains good hotels, of which the Lake Houae and the Pamlion are the 
chief; and Westhampton {Howell House). Bay Shore, on Great South Bay, 41 miles 
from New York, is rapidly taking its place among the most popular of the Long 
Island summer-places. Many beautiful villas and country-seats are found here, and 
there are good hotels, among which may be named the Penataquit Hall and Pros- 
pect House, The Olympic Cluh- House, on the shore of the bay, is the headquarters 
of a wealthy New York fishing and yachting club. Patehogne, an attractive seaside 
resort, is 55 miles from New York, on Great South Bay, near Patchogue Lake, which 
furnishes good fresh- water fishing, while the best salt-water fishing can be had in 
the bay and ocean, with but little effort on the part of the visitor. Opposite is 
Water Island Beach. The town is shady, full of handsome residences, and its attrac- 
tion to the summer visitor notable. The principal hotels are the Clifton, Eagle, and 
Ocean Avenue, though there are numerous smaller hotels and boarding-houses. 
Moriches, Center Moriehes, and East Moriehes lie in a row, about 67 miles from New 
York, on the Mcmtank Division, mainly upon the winding turnpike close to the 
water, but also, to some extent, along the charming cross-roads leading to the bay, 
of which, and of the ocean beyond, they command delightful views. Center Mo- 
riches is the middle village, and the station is close to the center of the village. 
Stages are run from place to place all day. The bay is a mile from the station, but 
-^t MoHches is right on the bay, upon a breezy, elevated plateau overlooking the 
still water and the ocean, across the South Beach two miles away. The bay attracts 
the most attention, even of those who stop at Center Moriches. Its shore is pret- 
tily broken up into little coves, and just here its waters are shallow enough to render 
boating by children more than ordinarily safe. There is a light-draught steamboat 
which runs over to the Cupssough House, a hotel on So^ith Beach. The principal 
hotels in Moriches are Ocean House, Tuthill Point House, and Watchogve House. 
list HiBptOB) the "quietest of all quiet towns," is on the south shore of Long Isl- 
*nd, about 20 miles from Montauk Point, the eastern extremity of the island ; and 
w reached by the railroad to Bridgehampton, and thence by stage (6 miles) ; or by 
steamer from Pier 25, East River, to Sag Harbor, and thence as before. The vil- 
lage is embowered in noble elms, which were planted at the instigation of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, who was pastor here from 1798 to 1810. The surf-bathing at 
the Beach (1 mile from the village) is excellent. A short distance southeast are 
several fresh-water ponds which are sometimes fished, and 3 miles east is the ham- 
let of Amagansett. Gardiner^s Hotel is the best at East Hampton, and summer 
boarders are taken at several houses. Sea CUflf, 2T mW^a lxo\x\ ^^n? XqtcV^ «^^ 'v^'^ 
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Glen Oove Branch, is a beautiful resort, situated on a high bluff overlooking the 
bay and sound. Established as a Methodist camp- meeting ground, among which 
places it takes a leading rank, it has also become a favorite summer resort. There 
are many beautiful summer villas here, and the bathing, boating, and fishing are all 
that could be wished for. Among the many commodious hotels may be specially 
named the Battershall House and the Sea Cliff House, One mile from Sea Cliff is 
Cilleii Cove, one of the most beautifully situated villages on Long Island Sound, which 
attracts numerous summer visitors. Many distinguished and wealthy people have 
their summer residences here. The principal hotels are the Allen House and Schlei' 
cherts. Cold Spring is on Cold Spring Harbor, 32 miles from New York. The village 
skirts the bay, which is a beautiful silvery amphitheatre, walled in by hills. The f 
drives are fine, revealing charming landscapes at every turn. The State Fish 
Hatchery is here. On the hills overlooking the bay are many beautiful villas, and 
the bay is a well-known yachting rendezvous. The principal hotels are the Forest 
Lawn, Laurelton Hall, and The Glenada, Besides these, there are many smaller 
hotels and boarding-houses. Ronkonkoma Lake is 48 miles from New York The 
lake is about equidistant between sound and ocean, and only a few miles from either. 
It is about 60 feet above the level of the sound, in some places is 85 feet deep, and 
its clear waters swarm with fine fish. The bottom and the shores consist of small 
pebbles and sand, and the place is entirely free from all kinds of malarial influences. 
It has long been a rendezvous for sportsmen and artists, and of recent years many 
fine country villas have made their appearance on the hill-sides near this charming 
sylvan lake. The principal hotel is The Towers, Greenport is at the eastern end of 
Long Island, 95 miles from New York. It is also reached by steamers from New 
York (Pier 25, East River), New London, and Hartford. It is a lively village, with 
a snug harbor, and a large fishing fleet. It affords excellent still- water bathing, 
boating, sailing, and flshing, and in their season wild-ducks are abundant. The 
hotels are the Booth House, the Clarh House, and the Wyandank Hotel, and there 
are several boarding-houses in the village. Daily stages run from Greenport to 
Orient Point (9 miles), where there is a large summer hotel, accommodating 300 
guests, and several boarding-houses. Ferry-boats, connecting with every train, run 
from Greenport to Shelter Island. Shelter Island, a charming summer resort, is an 
island lying between the two forks into which the eastern end of Long Island sepa- 
rates itself at the head of Little Peconic Bay, Gardiner's Bay being on its eastern 
side. It is reached from New York by steamboat direct, or via the main line of the 
Long Island R. R. to Greenport^ the eastern terminus, thence by a short ferry. The 
island is about 13 miles long by 4 miles wide, contains some 9,000 acres, and has a 
gently diversified surface richly wooded, with numerous fresh-water lakelets and 
picturesque bays. Its resources for agreeable yachting, boating, bathing, fishing, 
etc., can not be surpassed. Numerous beautiful cottages are scattered over differ- 
ent portions of the island, belonging to wealthy summer residents, and the Shelter 
Island Park, belonging to the Shelter Island Park Association, consisting of some 
200 acres, is beautifully laid out in groves, lawns, fountains, lakelets, and excellent 
driving-roads. There are several first-class hotels, including the Bay View House, 
Jfanhanset, and Pros])ect, capable of accommodating nearly a thousand guests. Shel- 
ter Island is also the seat of a well-known camp-meeting ground, and in the central 
part of the island is a summer home for the poor children of New York City. 



OAPE MAT. 

flow to reach. — From Philadelphia, Cape May is reached via the West Jersey R. K., 
foot of Market St., which runs through an uninteresting and thinly-populated sec- 
tion of New Jersey. Distance, 81 miles; time, 2i hours; fare, $2.50. Also by 
daily steamer (fare, $1 to $2). From New York via the Pennsylvania and West 
Jersey R. R. and the New Jersey Southern Division of Central R. R. of Ne^ 
Jersey (distance, 141 miles). Fare, $4.50. 

flotels and Boarding-Honses. — The hotel accommodations of Cape May are unsur' 
passed. The two principal houses are the StocJctmi House and Congress Hall, tb© 
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former Bocommodating 1,000 and the latter 760 guests. Other excellent hotels are 
the Aretic, ArliTigton, Chalfonte^ Lafayette, Weat End. and the Windsor, besides 
smaller ones. The charges are from $8 to $5 a da;. There are numerous hotels 
and boarding- house a, at which the charges are from f 10 to J20 a week. The hotels 
are bailt almost on the beach itself, and, of course, in full view of the ocean. 

Cape Mat is the extreme southern point of New Jersey, forming, with Cape 
Henlopen in Delaware, the gate through which Delaware Bay enters the Atlantic 
Ocean. This beach is over five miles long, and, being firm and hard, afibrds a 
spleadid drive. The bathine facilities are anrivaled, the sm'f being espeoially 
fine, and (it is claimed) less chilling than elsewhere on the coast. The most popu- 
lar hour for bathing is 11 o'clock a. m., bat many prefer the afternoon and evening, 
and a greater or less number are in the water at all hours during the day. Gentle- 
men are allowed to hatlie without costume at sunrise. A long promenade extends 
along the water-front, and is generally thronged in the forenoon and late afternoon. 
Cape Hay has always been a favorite resort for Southerners, and is also popular 
with Western people, besides being the place of all places for Philadelphians, who 
give a distinctive tone to its society — more sedate than Long Hranch and Saratoga, 
and less formal and exclusive than Newport. The hotels and cottages are bailt on 




i small piece of land, abont 250 acres in extent, known as Cape Island, having 
formerly been separated by a small creek from the mmnland. The city contains 
several churches, and 2,136 permanent residents. n«B; BtaA (Barter Hovte, Cole- 
"M Boute, and others) is on Five-Mile Beach. 6 miles north of Cape May, in a 
'^ion famous for its yachting and fishing resources. As a quiet seaside resort, 
marked by all the attractions of such a life, there are few places with better clwras 
^ patronage. The back of the beach is covered with a dense forest growth almost 
dowQ to the strand. Fishing, boating, yachting, bathing, and water-fowl shooting 
Jje all of the best. It ie directly reached by the Pennsylvania R. R Also on Five- 
'jle Beach at the head of Hereford Inlet, 74 miles south of Pbikdelphia, and 10 
■nilea north of Cape May, is ingctMea. The re^on is famous for its tish, oysters, 
**ius, and crabs, and offers varied resources to the sportsman. The town is laid out 
"ith care, and shaded with oak. cedar, holly, and magnolia trees. It has many 
ewellept hotels and boarding-houses, among which may be noted the Angletea 
""uif, Blakemore Cottage, and Hereford Hovse. The most popular reftOTt W **». 
icinity of Cape May Is *feAeffinj«r'« ianding, leacte.i X)-^ ATesiVtM?,. "^.-s^i -«Kv*». 
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from Gape May City, and connected therewith by the Delaware Bay & Cape May 
R. R., is Cape May P^hit, at the extreme S. end of New Jersey. Here there is a lake 
of fresh water within a few hundred feet of the breakers. The principal hotels are 
the Ca^^ Garltcn Hovm^ and the Shoreham, The steamboat-landing is on Delaware 
Bay, abont 2 miles from the village, and a light-house, with powerful revolving 
light, is down the beach to the west. Between the steamboat-landing and the village 
is Sea Grove^ with hotels and a number of private residences. The favorite drive 
is along the beach, which may be traversed from Poverty Beach to Diamond Beach, 
a distance of 10 miles. Equidistant between Cape Ma/y and Atlantic Gity^ on the 
New Jersey coast, is Sea Isle City. It is 66 miles from Philadelphia, and is reached 
from that city by the West Jersey R. R. of the Pennsylvania system. The place has 
all the charms of the Jersey ocean resorts, a splendid beach, perfect surf -bathing, etc. 
The cottages, of which there are many, have carefully cultivated lawns and flower- 
beds, and the intersections of the avenues are ornamental with statuary. The hotels 
are the Continental and Sea View. Avalon, on the northern end of Seven-Mile Beach, 
just south of Ludlam's Beach, the site of Sea Isle City, is surrounded on two sides 
by salt water, and flanked in the rear by the forests which cover the beach. The 
bathing and fishing are unsurpassed, as the place is close to the celebrated fishing- 
banks of Townsend's Inlet. Blue-fish, sheep's-head, Spanish mackerel, sea-bass, etc., 
are caught in abundance. The Hotel Avalon, recently built, is one of the best fur- 
nished and equipped on the coast. 



ATLANTIC orry. 

How to reach. — From Philadelphia, Atlantic City is reached in 75 to 90 minutes 
via Camden & Atlantic R. R. (distance, 59 miles), and Atlantic City Division of the 
Philadelphia & Reading R. R. (distance, 57 miles). From New York via Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. to Camden, and thence via the Camden & Atlantic R. R. (distance, 
146 miles ; time, 3 J hours ; fare, $3.26) ; also via Central R. R. of New Jersey 
to Winslow, and thence via Camden & Atlantic R. R. (distance, 126 miles; 
fare, $3.30). 

Hotels and BoanUng-Honsest — The principal are the Albion^ the Brighton House^ 
Colonnade^ Congress Hall^ Dennis^ Haddon Hall^ the Seaside^ Traymore^ the United 
States^ and Windsor, Prices range from $3 to $5 a day ; from $15 to $30 a week. 
Good but less expensive hotels are nunjerous, at which the charges range from $10 
to $20 a week. 

Atlantic City dates from 1818 as a settlement and from 1854 as a city, but its 
popularity as a summer resort is of comparatively recent growth. Like Cape May. 
it is a favorite place with the citizens of Philadelphia, but during the season it 
draws visitors in great numbers from all parts of the country. The hotels and 
larger cottages are located on an island, just oflF the mainland, and the beach is one 
of the best and safest on the coast. The regular bathing-hour is 11 o'clock a. m., 
but gentlemen are allowed to bathe without costume before 6 a. m. The city 
proper contains some 13,055 inhabitants, increased in summer to 40,000, and is laid 
out in broad and pleasant avenues. The surrounding country is flat and uninter- 
esting, consisting for the most part of wide-stretching salt-marshes ; but the boat- 
ing and fishing in the vicinity are excellent, and game can generally be found by the 
persistent sportsman. The Philadelphia & Reading and New Jersey Southern Rail- 
ways (connecting with the Camden & Atlantic) place Atlantic City in easy connection 
with the famous hunting-grounds of Barnegat^ Waretotcn, West Creek, and Tucker- 
town, A short distance north of Atlantic City is the beautiful but ill-omened Bri^an- 
tine Beach, called by the sailors "the graveyard," on account of the number of fatal 
wrecks that have taken place there. Also near by is the famous Long Beach, favor- 
ite of fishermen and sportsmen. 

Beaeh Haven is on Long Beach, a smooth, sandy promontory having the ocean 
on one side, and Little Egg Harbor Inlet on the other. The facilities of Beach 
Haven equal any along the Jersey coast, and the beautiful bay, extending for 16 to 
W miles, affords great sport to those fond of sailing and fishing. The fact of Beach 
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Haven being 6 miles from the mainland, with the bay on one side and the Atlantic 
on the other^ only separated by a beach of half a mile in width, makes it not only 
delightfully cool, but very desirable for those suffering from hay-fever. The several 
hotels provide accommodations for 1,000 guests, and are of a character to satisfy the 
most fastidious taste. Among these the Baldwin^ the Dolphin Inn^ and the Engle- 
side, will compare favorably with the best hotels at older established resorts. Many 
fine cottages have been built, adding materially to the general attractiveness of the 
place. 

IN NBW JBRSET. 

Among the many summer resorts on the Atlantic seashore are the following, all 
of which are easily accessible from New York by the Pennsylvania R. R., going 
south from Long Branch or direct from Philadelphia by that railroad. 

Brlelle is in the S. E. corner of Monmouth Co., 7 miles south of Ocean Grove, 72 
miles from Philadelphia, and 62 from New York, The Glimmerglass — an arm of the 
sea — washes the southern portion of the tract, serving the double purpose of almost 
surrounding the place with salt-water, while it furnishes safe sailing and boating and 
excellent crabbing. A neat bridge spans this stream, affording easy access to the 
ocean-beach. A tine surf makes excellent bathing. There is an abundant supply of 
wholesome water. Broad avenues have been laid out and graded, and neat cottages 
erected on wide and airy grounds. The principal hotels are the Brielle Inn, Hotel 
Cataract, and the Union, There are several smaller hotels. Berkeley is a charming 
resort, 75 miles from New York. It has the sea in front, the sea in the rear, and 
the sands of the sea surrounding it. To one looking on its site, a few years ago, 

I there was little to attract but the vastness of the ocean and a waste of barren 
sand. The hotel, known as the BerTceley Arms^ is built on the narrow strip of land 
lying between Barnegat Bay and the ocean, on ground which has been made above 
the original sand. It is a handsomely gabled and turreted structure, presenting from 
any point of view a picturesque appearance. All the conveniences that go to make 

\ .the perfection of a seaside home are employed in the building and its surroundings. 
On the grounds, a short walk from the hotel, a Casino, equally as striking in its 
architectural beauty, has been built and dedicated to the uses of mirth and festivity. 
A special feature, also, is the yacht harbor in the bay, where the pleasure-steamers 
may ride in complete security. The beaoh at Berkeley is very fine, and the surf 
affords excellent bathing. A mile south of Berkeley is Seaside Park, in Ocean County, 
59 miles from Philadelphia, and is on the narrow strip of land 8ep«rating Barnegat 
Bay from the ocean (Berkeley House, Seaside Park House, and others). It is an 
excellent example of the New Jersey seaside resort, and furnishes rich attractions in 
hathing, fishingr, and boating. Ortley {Association Hotel, Ortley Hotel), 4 miles north 
pf Seaside Park, is a place of similar attractions, with well-kept hotels. Toms River 
18 a quaint old town on the river of the same name, about 5 miles from its month, and 
about 9 miles from Lakewood, N. J. Tradition antedates history as to the time of 
Its settlement ; but from the earliest days it is known to have been a commercial 
center of great prominence, possessing a large export trade, both by water and rail. 
The town is eligibly located at quite an elevation for a city so near the sea. The 
hotels are the Magnolia and Ocean House. The antique houses, surrounded by liberal 
grounds, and embowered in trees and shrubbery, suggest the most peaceful and • 
pleasant ease. The river is broad, almost without tide, and furnishes fishing, sailing, 
and boating, of the best kind. Barnegat Bay, celebrated for the quantity and variety 
<>f its fish, is 5 miles distant. On the north bank of Toms River, within 2 miles 
^•"om the above, is Island Heights {Island House), resting on a high bluff, and giving 
extended views of river, bay, and surrounding country. It is a quiet and peaceful 
resort with great attractions as a seaside home. The facilities for bathing, fishing, 
sailing, crabbing, and sea-fowl shooting are highly attractive. The place is within 
^asy reach of the great Barnegat Bay fishing-banks. The railway bridge over Toms 
River gives direct connection with all the principal cities. Bamegiat Clt\ B«M.tL\e> ^'^<5s 
of the newest cities by the sea on the New Jersey *ft8L-eo«c&\;. TVv^\i^^OQ.Ns» ^'^'^r^''^^ 
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from both New York and Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania R. R. to Bamegat Bay ; 
thence by steamboat from the railroad pier to the beach, a distance of 14 miles. 
It is located on the north end of Long Beach, immediately on Barnegat Inlet, and is 
separated from the mainland (on the W.) by the Bamegat Bay. There are several 
hotels (the Glarihce, Oceanic^ and Mullen House being the best), numerous cottages, 
and a street railroad on which cars are run from the landing to the hotel directly on 
the beach. The facilities for surf aud still-water bathiug, fishing, sailing, and gun- 
ning, are unsurpassed. Chadwick is chiefly notable as a rendezvous for Baruegat Bay 
fishermen, and is situated about 12 miles east of Toms River. The place is accessible 
to all the best fishing-fields, and the hotel {Sportsmeri's Retreat) is famous for its 
style of cooking fish and game. Harvey Cedars is one of the best fishing headquarters 
on the Atlantic coast, and is on Long Beach, 8 miles from Manahawken, and 5 
miles from Barnegat City. Sheep's-head, blue-fish, weak-fish, sea-bass, and other 
sea- fish are taken in abundance, and every accommodation in the way of boats, boat- 
men, tackle, and bait is at hand. The hotel accommodations amply meet the needs of 
sportsmen. {Atlantic House,) Half-way between Toms River and Philadelphia is 
BroivD's Mills in the Pines, among the pine-forests of New Jersey, and which has been 
long noted for the healthful and invigorating air which the consumptive invalid 
breathes with great benefit. The Forest Springs House is a family hotel, commo- 
dious in size and»complete in its appointments. 

Other resorts in New Jersey include: Hopateong Lake (known locally as Brook- 
land Pond)^ which lies in the *4ake-region " of New Jersey, 4 miles from Drakes- 
mile^ on the Morris and Essex Div. of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R., 
48 miles from New York, from which a branch road runs to the Hotel BresUn^ 125 
feet above the lake, in the center ot Mt. Arlington Park. The lake is about 9 miles 
long by 4 miles wide, and in its clear waters is an abundance of fish. The name 
(Hopateong) means " Stone over Water," and was given it by the Indians on account 
of an artificial causeway of stone which once connected one of the islands with 
the shore, but which is now submerged. Opposite the island stood an Indian village, 
relics of which are still occasionally found. The scenery around the lake is varied 
and beautiful, and the surface of the water is dotted with islands. Two small 
steamers ply on the lake, and Canfield and Halsey Islands are favorite excursion and 
picnic grounds. The hotels are the Hotel Breslin^ the Hopateong House^ and the 
Lake View, A few yards -from the former is Southard^ s Peah from the summit of 
which the Delaware Water-Gap and the Bloomfield Mountains are both visible. 
Badd's Laket — This beautiful lake (also called Lake Senecawana) is situated among the 
Highlands of New Jersey, and is reached from New York via Morris & Essex Div. 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. to Stanhope. Stages connect with 
the trains, and run direct to the Forest House (250 guests; prices by the week very 
reasonable), from which the entire lake is visible. The lake is nearly circular in 
form, is S^ miles in circumference, deep, clear, and abounding in fish. The common 
pastimes are fishing and boating, but the surrounding country is extremely pictu- 
resque, and there are fine views of mountains in the distance. Schooley^s Mountain 
is 8 miles from Budd's Lake ; and Lake Hopateong is also within excursion-distance. 
The summer climate of Budd's Lake is pure and bracing ; and this, with its proximity 
to New York, has rendered it a favorite resort. Hopateong Lake, Budd's Lake, and 
Schooley's Mountain are also accessible from New York by the High Bridge branch 
of the Central R. R. of New Jersey. Schooley's Moantain lies among the Highlands of 
New Jersey, and is reached via the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. to 
Hackettstown^ thence by a stage-ride of S^ miles, Schooley's Mountain is not an 
isolated peak, but a ridge of considerable extent, Budd's Lake being upon one part 
of its summit. It is about 1,200 feet high. The Heath House (350 guests) and Darin- 
court are large, well-kept hotels. The drives in the vicinity are delightful, and the 
scenery picturesque and pleasing. In a glade on the west side of the mountain, 
about \ mile from the hotels, is a mineral spring, the waters of which contain mag- 
nesium, calcium and sodium chlorides, silica, and carbonated iron oxide. It is tonic 
in its action, and is efficacious in chronic dyspepsia and calculous troubles. 
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SHAWANOUNE RBaiON, N. T. 

This region includes tbe elevated platean which, tonching on the Hudson between 
Kingston and Ponghkeepsie, extends from the Walkill Valley, on the east, to tlie 
western descent of the Blue Hills beyond the upper waters of the Susquehanna, 
embracing Sullivan and parts of Ulster and Delaware Counties. It is crossed by 
the Shawangnnk Mountains, and, west of tliem, by a wilderness of hiils and valleys 
which, in primitive savagery, may almost take rank with the Adirondack region. 
The southwestern portion of this region is crossed by the Erie E. R. The central 
portion is penetrated by tlie New York, Ontario & Western E. E., connecting at 
Middletown, 9T miles from New York, with the Erie and with the New York, Snscjue- 
liauDa & Western R. E., and running to Kingston on the West Shore B. E. The vil- 
lages and hamlets which are thus brought within easy reach lie at an elevation of from 
TOO to 2,200 feet above tide-water. Board may be obtained at farm-houses and inns 
at moderate rates. The more notable places in this wild and picturesque mountain 
district are EllcBTllle (M. Meenahga House), on the New York, Ontario & Western R. R., 
ElleiiviHe branch ; libtrty ( Walnut Mountain Home), in the valley of the East Branch 
or the Mongaup, reached by the main branch of the same line; ^tywAvV {Maple Orme 
EovM), reached by stage from Fallshurg, on main branch of the same road ; and eaj- 
■Md SpriBi^ {Mountain Hotel), on the Erie R. R. The springs here are iron and 
chalybeate, and there are boating and fishing on an adjacent lake of great beauty. 



AIiONO THE HUDSON RITER. 

The trip up the Hudson is the great resource of those citizens of tbe metropolia 
"bo, from choice or necessity, spend their summers in the city, and, at the varioua 
tovDS and villages along its banks, there are moi'e sojourners during the season 
than at any single Hummer resort in the country. Whether to the tourist who 
desires merely to see the "sights," or to the more leisurely visitor in search of 
recreation and rest, tbe river offers attractions which, as a whole, art 
«lsewhere. 

The trip up the Hudson may be 
made either by railroad or steamboat, 
'he latter affording the better oppor- 
I'lnil)' for viewing the scenery. The 
day-boats leave the pier at the foot 
of Vestry St. at 8.45 a. m., and from 
W.22d St. 15 minutes later, reaching 
Albany at 6 p. m. Fare, $2 (exclus" 
of meals). The night-boats start from 
foot of Canal St, at 6 p m reaching 
Albany at 6 o'clock the nest mommg 
''ight-'boats also rim from the toot of 
West 10th St. to Troy, leaung at 6 
P-M.,and arriving at 6 o'clock tiie next 
Horning. Fare on night boat", $1 50 
The steamer "Mary Powell" leasee 
tbepierfootof Desbrosses St daily at 
^16 p. M , and runs to Rondout and 
pDgaton, passing through the High 
lands just at the hour when as the 
Bin sinks behind them ther put on 
Jteir most impressive aspect A de 
liRhtful excursion may be made by 
takiog the morning-boat to West 
Point, Cornwall, or Newburg ani' 
relDrning on the afternoon boat (tar 
for the round trip, $1). The New \ ork Central * Hudson River E E runs along 
the east bank of the river all the wav to Albany (143 miteal Wia'^tfe'i.'Ssvw-i'^^ 
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runs on the west side of the river to Albany, and furnishes an easy road to the 
Oatskills. 

The first few miles of the steamer's course afford fine views of the harbor and 
city, of the Jersey shore, with Jersey City and Hoboken, and of the northern suburbs. 
Before the city is fairly left behind, the Palisftdcs loom up on the left, a series of grand 
precipices, rising in many places to the height of 300 feet, and stretching in un- 
broken line along the river-bank for more than 20 miles. The rock is trap, colum- 
nar in formation, and the summit is thickly wooded. Ten miles up the river, 
crowning the lofty brow of the Palisades, stands Fort Lee^ occupying the site of an 
old Revolutionary fortification, which was the scene of a heavy disaster to the 
American arms. Nearly opposite Fort Lee, on a steep, projecting cliff, between 
181st and 185th Streets, is the site of Fort Washington^ another spot of deep histori- 
cal interest. The very place where the old fort once stood, as well as the region 
around, is now covered with the lawns and gardens of elegant villa residences. A 
short distance above Fort Washington, but hardly distinguishable from the boat, is 
the northern boundary of Manhattan Island — the little water, famous in history and 
story as Spuyten Duyvil Creek. Mount St. Vincent (14 miles from Grand Central 
Station, on the east side) is the seat of the convent of St. Vincent, under the charge 
of the '* Ladies of the Sacred Heart." Among the buildings, which present a striking 
but not very pleasing appearance from the river, is the castellated structure known 
as " Fonthill," formerly the residence of Edwin Forrest, the tragedian. Tonkers (15 
miles, on the east side) is a populous and handsome suburban town, beautifully sit- 
uated at the mouth of the Neperan or Saw-mill River. It contains several fine 
churches, an excellent hotel (the Getty Ifouse), and numerous elegant villa resi- 
dences. Yonkers was the home of the famous Philipse family, of which was Mary 
Philipse, the first love of George Washington. The Manor-House, a spacious edifice 
of stone, built in 1682, is still to be seen. The existing front was added in 1765. 
The town has purchased the house, and the greater portion of it is now used for 
the municipal offices. East of the Philipse manor-house is Locust Hill, where the 
American troops were encamped in 1781. DohVs Ferry., 6 miles above, and still 
on the eastern shore, is an ancient settlement, which, like all the places within an 
hour or two's journey of New York, is rapidly taking on the aspect of metro- 
politan life. The village has a pleasant air, lying along the river-slope, at the 
mouth of the Wisquaqua Creek. Its name is that of an old family which once 
owned the site, and established a ferry. Remains of military works still exist at 
Dobb's Ferry. The Glen- Tower Hotel is open during the summer. Piermont (22 
miles, on the western sh(^re) is at the end of the Palisades. It takes its name 
from a pier a mile long, which here runs out from the shore to deep water. 
Three miles S. W. of Piermont is the town of Tappan^ interesting as one of Wash- 
ington's headquarters during the Revolution, and as the spot where the unfor- 
tunate Major Andr6 was imprisoned and executed. The home of the commander- 
in-chief is still shown, and near by is the spot where Andr6 was executed, October 
2, 1780. At Piermont begins the widening out of the river into the broad and beau- 
tiful Tapiian Zee, which is nearly 10 m. long and 4 miles wide at the widest part. 
Four miles above Dobb's Ferry, on the east bank, is the village of Irvington, named 
in honor of Washington Irving, whose unique little cottage of *'Sunnyside" is close 
by, upon the margin of the river, but hidden from the traveler's view by the dense 
growth of the surrounding trees and shrubbery. The cottage is a quaint and pictu- 
resque structure, and the east front is embowered in ivy, the earlier slips of which were 
given to Irving by Sir W liter Scott, at Abbotsford, and planted by Irving himself. 
The original house was built by Wolfert Acker, in the days of the Dutch Governors 
of New Amsterdam, and bore over the door the inscription " Lust in Rust" (pleas- 
ure in quiet). Irving made this house the subject of one of the most charming 
sketches in his work entitled " Wolfert's Roost." In the vicinity of Irvington are 
many fine residences, the most conspicuous of which is the Paulding Manor, the resi- 
dence of Philip R. Paulding. It is situated on a high promontory, and is one of the 
finest specimens of the pointed Tudor style of domestic architecture in the United 
States. Just above, 26 miles from New York, is the prosperous and beautiful little 
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town of Tarrrtewi. It contains several good hotels {Cosmopolitan, FrankliiK, end 
Ferry)^ and a number of summer boardtng-hoasea, and is one of the favorite 
places of resort on the river. Its sitaation is elevated, and commands cbarming 
views over the Tappan Zee, which is here almost at its widest. A short distance 
north of the town, on Mill River, is the quiet little valle? of Sleepy Hollow, the 
Bcene of some of Irving's happiest fancies. The old stone bridge over the brook, ren- 
dered classic by the legend of Ichabod Crane, is still standing, and so is the ancient 
Dutch church, which dates back to 1699, and is the oldest religions edifice in the 
State. Unly a few yards from the church is the spot where AndrS was captured, 
while returning to the British lines, after a visit to Benedict Arnold. At GreeashuTg, 
3 miles east of Tarrytown, is a monument to Isaac Van Wart, one of the captors, 
who died in 162S. Another object of interest in Tarrytown is Christ Church, where 
Irving always attended service, of which he was a warden at the time of his death, 
and in which a handsome tablet has been erected to his memory. Irving's grave is 
in the cemetery attached to the Dutch church in Sleepy Eollow. 




Neariy opposite larrytc wn, and tonnected with it by steam ferry, is Kjaek, a 
picturesque town lying at the foot of a high range of hills. These hills are thickly 
vooded, and afford delightful walks and rambles, and on their sides are many hand- 
some villas. Just above it is Dunderberg Mountain, whose at««^ %\&»;% t^^»«: ^^-o.^^^ 
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from the river-shore. One of the finest Biiinnier hotels on the Hadsou, the Pronpeet 
Sou«e, with cottages, JB located on the liiltsbackof thetown. The Tappan-Zee Hovte, 
accommodating 300 gne^^ is beautit'all; located right on the river, in the midst of 
extensive and well-shaded grounds, affording excellent boating and bathing. Stag 
Sing (32 miles), on the eaut bank, is situated on a long slope, and makes a line appear- 
ance from the river. The odd name is derived from an Indian word meaning " atonj 
§oint." Many tine country-seats crown the heights above the village, and look 
own upon the Hudson, which at this point attains its greatest breadtli. One 
of the chief points of interest ia the Craton Aqueduct, which is carried over the 
Sing Sing Kill h; an arch of masonry 88 feet between the abutments and 100 feet 
above the water. About J of a mile south of the village is the Sing Sing State- 
Prison. The buildings are immense structures, erected by the convicts themselves 
with material taken from the marble end limestone quarries of the vicinity. Thej 
form three sides of a square, and the main edifice is 484 feet long, 44 feet wide, and 5 
stories high, and contains 1,200 cells. From the river they are seen to advantage. 
Directly opposite Sing Sing (reached by ferry) is Sockland Lake, one of the sources 
of the ice-Bupply of New York City. It is situated upon what is known as Ver- 
drieteges' Hook, a commanding height with such a deceptive appearance, viewed 
from the river above and below, of a grand headland, that it has been christened 
Point-no- Point. Intervening hills hide the lake and the village upon its banks, but 
their position is marked by a collection of dwellings and ice-houses chistered round 
the pier, whence the ice is shipped by barges to Nei? York. Four miles above, on 




s Croton Point, a prominent headland projecting into the r 
covered with rich vineyards and orchards. At this point the Croton River enters 
the Hudson, and 6 miles up this stream is Croton Lake, one of the sources whence 
the metropolis is supplied with water. The lake is formed by a dam 250 feet long, 
40 high, and TO thick at the bottom; and the water is conveyed to New York by 
an aqueduct over 40 miles long. From fifty to sixty million gallons of water pour 
into the aqueduct from the lake every 24 hourB. To increase the supply to the 
city a second aqueduct of much greater capacity has been built. The daiti may b 
reached by carriages from Sing Sing, from Oroton, or from Croton Falls station ( 
the Harlem division of the N. Y. Central & Hudson River E. R. 

Above Croton Point is Haverstraw Bay, another lake-like widening of tl 
river, and as the boat enters it the Highlands begin to loom up in the distanc 
On its western shore is the pretty little town of Hateretraw, a station on tl 
West Shore E. R., where, upon what is known as "Treason Hill," stani 
the house of Joshua Hett Smith, where Andr^ and Benedict Arnold met to ' 
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e the terms of the surrender of West Point. It is of stone, with a piazza in 
t, and stands on the hillside beyond the flats. Above Haverstraw is a line 
mestone clifilg, about ^ a mile in length, and very valuable, producing a million 
lels of lime a year. On the east side of the bay is Cmger's, a station on the N. Y. 
tral & Hudson River R. R., and a popular summer resort. Stony Point, on the 
tern shore, and VerplancTc's Pointy on the eastern, mark the upper end of Haver- 
w Bay. The former is a bold, rocky promontory, with a lighthouse on its sum- 
and is always pointed out. During the Revolutionary War it was the site of a 
which was captured by the British, June 1, 1779, stormed and recaptured by 
eral Anthony Wayne ('' Mad Anthony ") at midnight of July 15th, and then 
idoned to the enemy for want of sufficient force to hold it. The present light- 
se occupies the site of the magazine of the old fort. Verplanck's Point is the 
; where Henry Hudson's ship, the ''Half Moon," first came to anchor after 
ing Yonkers. A small fortification, called Fort Fayette, once occupied the 
•emity of the point, and remains of it are still visible. It was captured by the 
iish at the same time as Stony Point. A short distance above, on the east bank, 
eekskill (42 miles from New York), where the State camp of the National Guard 
eld each year. It is on an elevated plateau near the mouth of Peek's Kill, or 
isville Creek, which affords some romantic scenery. The town was Settled in 
i by Jan Peek, an early Dutch navigator of the Hudson, who, as popular tradi- 
runs, mistaking the creek for the continuation of the main stream, ran his boat. 
)re, and commenced the future town. In 1777, Peekskill was the headquarters 
reneral Putnam, and here, on August 7th, he executed the British spy. Palmer. 
Van Oortlandt House, in the vicinity, is interesting as the ancient seat of an 
ent family, and as the temporary residence of Washington during the Revolu- 
. Near by is the venerable St. Peter's Church, erected in 1767, within whose 
eyard is a monument to the memory of John Paulding, one of the captors of 
5r Asdr^. Lake Mohansic^ about 6 miles east of the village, is 900 feet above 
Hudson, and is in the midst of beautiful scenery. Opposite Peekskill (reached 
■erry) at the foot of Dunderberg Mountain, is CaMwelVs Landing^ memorable 
he costly but futile search after the treasure which the famous Captain Kidd 
supposed to have secreted at the bottom of the river here. Remains of the 
uratns used for this ])urpose are still visible. At this point the river makes a 
len turn. Xfi the northwest, which is called '*Th©. R^e." 

We have now reached the Highlands, and fer the next 16 miles the scenery is 
jrpasaed by any river-scenery in the world. On the west is Dunderberg Moun- 
, and at its base a broad deep stream, called Fort Montgomery Creek, which, 
Mrt distance from its mouth, makes its descent to the river in a beautiful cas- 
w On its south side stood Fort Montgomery and on its north side Fort Clinton, 
of which were captured by the British in October, 1777, and the chain which 
been stretched across the river at this point removed. Near this point is Sin- 
nk Lake^ or " Bloody Pond," as it is sometimes called, from its waters having 
I discolored by the bodies of the slain which were thrown into it during an en- 
iment in the Revolutionary War. A short distance above, on the east side, is 
hony^s Nose, a rocky promontory rising to the height of 904 feet, whose base 
been tunneled by the railway for a length of 200 feet. Lying in the river, near 
point, is lona Island, a picturesque plot, 300 acres in extent, situated upon the 
ling line of temperature. The sea-breeze stops here, and its effects are plainly 
)le upon vegetation ; the season here being two weeks earlier than at Newburg, 
liles up the river, beyond the Highlands. Grapes are grown extensively upon 
island, and the uncultivated portion is a favorite picnic-ground for excursion- 
ies from New York. Just beyond, still on the right, is Sugar-loaf Mountain, 
1 an elevation of 765 feet. Near by, and reaching far out into the river, is a 
ly bluff on which Fort Independence once stood. At the foot of Sugar-Loaf 
mtain is Beverly Dock, and near by Beverly House^ both identified with his- 
'; for it was at Beverly House that Arnold was breakfasting with Colonel 
erly Robinson when news came to him of the arrest of Andr6, and it was from 
wharf close at hand that he made his escape to the Britlatv ^e%>'a,^\ (^V\^'^\i^xs:t<^ 
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anciiored ID tlm stream below. Paamiug on, tie ButUrmiik FalU aaoa couje 
view (on the west), deflceniling over inclined ledges a diatanoe of 100 I'eet. Imm«- 
diatetf above, in the heart of the Higliland Page, is CiwutM'B UcM, formerly Co:- 
zens'e, a spacious and elegant bnilding, situated on a lofty blufi', and having fine 
drivoe and walks in its vicinity. It has long been one of the tirorite haiinlH ol 
pleasnre-Heekiug New-Yorker.H, poasesain); the advantages of luotmtain air with ess; 
aocesB. Cranstones Station, on the West Shore R. R., is at the foot of the road 
leading to the hotel, aud most of the express trains atop to receive and let off 

Eassengers. There is a special landing for passengers who wish to reach the 
otel, and a ferry connects it with Garrison's, on the opposite hanfc of the river. 
Cantgn'l (dO miles from New York) is a popular snramer resort. The JUghUnd 
Motae is a goad hotel; and there are several boarding-honsea, both in the vil- 
lage and at Lake O/eateawi, a picturesque little mountain- pond, about 5 miles to 
the east. ' In the forest near Garrison's are the Glen Falh, and about li mik 
north is the romantic and sequestered ciLscade Icnown as Indvtn FalU. Oppodtt 
Garrison's, and just above Cranston's Hotel, is 

Weal Point. 

Both on account of its famous military school and its varied scenic attraction^ 
West Point is among the most charming places on the Hudson, and is one of the m 




popular resorts in the vicinity of New York. The buildings occupy a broad ter 
176 feet above the river, and are reached from the landing by a steep and costly 
road CQt out of the solid cUfl'-side. The largest ore just on the crest of the upward 
slope, and beyond tliem ia the spacious parade-ground, smooth as a lawn and level 
as a floor. The most imposing of the buildings is the Cadetif Barranica, a castellated 
stone structure in the ancient Tudor style, with ITfl rooms. The Aeademie Build- 
ing is also a large and handsome stone edifice, containing, besides the class-roouK, 
a chemical laboratory, gymnasinm, mathematical model-room, cngineeriog model- 
room, and a gallery of painting and sculpture. The Mess Hall is another fine build- 
ing, 170 feet long, and 63 deep. The Library stands a short distance north of ths 
Academic Bnilding, and contains 26,000 volumes ; the upper jiart of the building ia f 
used as an observatory, and contains an equat^orial telescope, a transit-instrument, I 
and a mural circle. A short distance to the west is the Chapel, with a fine paintinit [ 
"by Robert W, Weir over the chancel, and relics of the Hevolutionary and Meiicnn 
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The Mu»eum of Ordnance and Tropkieg ahonld be visited. It containa 
ons trophies of all Ibe wars in which the United States have engai^ed, 
Aztec idols, Indian relics, a mctdel of the silver-mines of Valeneiana, aud hun- 
dreds of models of arms and ammnnition, accoutrements, horses, etc. On a ter- 
race below the Library is the Bidiiig Ball {op&a from 11 to I o'clock, except in 
sntiimer). 

The gronnds are beantifnlly la'd o t and from nanv po'nts there are noble 
views. One of the best of tl ese s from Trophy Po t upon »h ch are to be seen 
great numbers of captured cannon and a port on ot the mass ve ron chain that 
was stretched 
across the Hads n 
in 1778, to arrest 
the passage of 
KritisD crnisers 
On the northeast 
angle of the pla n 
is Fort Clinton 
witbiii which 
the Monument to ^ 
Ko»evu»ko erected 
by the cadets n 
1828. Ko»eiu*io « 
Garden'i&riea.T b 
sod is said t( be 
the spot which the 
eminent Pule j 
■oaght in h s 
faoiira of med ta 
taoQ. A founta n 
habblee into a 
msrble bas n 
fhrntingwhicba e 
■one picturesque 
rocks bearng 
Koadneko's name 
The famoQB Fl t 
tmlian Walk, a se 
daded path along 

the baiik of the - — -" 

river, overhang by trees and shrubbery, leads from the garden to the plain. On 
the north verge of the plain, commanding fine views, is the West Point Hotel ($3.50 
■ day), which in summer usually contains I'rum 300 to 50f) guests. On the pni'ade- 
ground, a, short distance from "Officers' Row," is a bronze statue uf M^or-General 
Sedgwick, who was killed in the battle of Spottaylvania, May 9, 1884 ; and near by 
is an obelisk to the memory of Lieutenant-Colonel Woo'', who tell while leading a 
sortie from Fort Erie, in Canada, Sept. 17. 1814. A i.'inding road leads to the 
Cemete^T/, which contains some handsome monuments, the most notable being the 
" Cadets' Monument," a massive castellated column, surmounted by an nrn and 
trophies. The remains of General Winlield Scott rest under a massive saroopbagns, 
not far from the grave of General Robert Anderson. From the crumbling walls 
of Fort Putnam, on Mount Independence, 600 feet above the rirer, a view is obtained 
which will abundantly repay the labor of reaching it. There are several attractive 
drives in the vicinity of West Point — up and down the river, and inland to Turner's 
Station on the Erie Railway. 

The best time to visit West Point is durins June, July, and August. The scenery 
b then at its best, and the military exercises of the Academy ofler additional attrac- 
tions. The "Commencement," or graduating esereises, take place about the third 
week in Jnne, and about June 20th the cadets go into cannj for tha ^ 
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Above West Point, on the same aide of the river, Ck' HCBt caste its brotid shaduv 
npon Qs fis we contioue our northward voyage. This is one of the higher mo ud- 
tuioB ot the Highland group (1 4< feet) and ia the scene of J. Rodman Drake's 
poem Tlie Culpnt Far Stom KIk, or Butter Hill ( " Boterbei^ "), is the last of 

,_-:._,.^ the Highland 
range upon tie 
west. It is 1,629 



cw(cd 







Between 
C ro N est and 
•"itorm King is 
the lovely vale 
of Tempe Cold 



oi ing, 



I tbe 



ly opposite West 
Point, is a pict- 
aresqae Tillage. 
It is built upon 
a steep ascent, 
and behind it 
rises the massive 
granite crown of 
Mount TauTV* 
("Bull Hill"). 
On a plateau 
north of Cold 
Spring, is "Dn- 
dercliff," the 
home of the late 
George P. Mor- 
ris, the poet. 

The celeb ated cannon foundery of Robert P. Parrott, inventor of the Parrott gnn, 
IS also near told Spring Beyond, and stiil on the east side of the river, the 
Higllanl range is eontinnel m the jagged precipices of JireakneeJc and Beacon 
Bills respect vely 1 220 and 1 624 feet in height. These mountains are among the 
most com nand ng features of tl e river- scenery, and, from the snmmit of the latter, 
New York C ty may be seen 

Conwtll, a picturesque little place on the west bank, is a station on the West 
Shore R. R., and a summer resort on the river. The town ia built on the slope of 
a hill which nourishes some fertile vineyards, aod was named Highland Terrace by 
N, P, Willis, whose delightful retreat, " Idlewild," is at the northeast extremity 
of the plateau above. There are several large hotels : the Linden Barh, in the 
midst of ample grounds, the Cornell, the Elmer, and Grand View Ilovtes. On the 
lofty plateau back of the Landing is the Mountain Ilovse. There are many large 
summer board ing-liouses and some smaller ones, the whole section being largely 
given over during the season to summer boarders. The drives and wal& in the 
neighborhood of Cornwall are exceptionally fine, and from this point the ailjacent 
peak of Storm King may he ascended (with guides). The view thence is surpass- 
ingly grand, embracing the Catskill and Taghkanic Mountdns, and the river-scenery 
for 30 miles. 

At Cornwall, the Highlands come to an end, and the steamer enters the broad 
expanse of Newburg Bay. on the west shore of which is NewbHiv, a prosperous and 
beautifully-situated city of 23,087 inhabitants. Rising rather precipitously from the 
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water to an elevation of 300 feet, it presents a very imposing front to the river; and 
the higher grounds are occupied by beautiful residences and villas, while many of 
the streets are shaded by luxuriant trees. Newburg was the theatre of many inter- 
esting events during the Revolution, and Washington's Headquarters^ an old gray- 
stone mansion south of the town, is still preserved under the ownership of the State. 
The house dates from 1750, and it was here that the Revolutiouary army was finally 
disbanded at the close of the war, June 23, 1783. In the house is a museum of his- 
torical relics, which is open to the public. Apart from the historical associations 
connected with the spot, it commands a fine view of the great pass of the High- 
lands. The principal hotels are the Merchants^ and the United States. There 
are also summer hotels in the vicinity of the city. Opposite Newburg (reached by 
ferry) is FlshkiD Landing, a small but pretty village, surrounded by fine scenery and 
containing many handsome residences. It lies in the lap of a lovely and fertile 
plain, which reaches back from the river to the base of a bold mountain-range. 
Five miles inland, on a creek of the same name, is the ancient village of Fishkill ; 
and 2 miles northeast of the Landing is the Verplanch House^ interesting as having 
once been the headquarters of Baron Steuben, and as the place in which the famous 
Society of the Cincinnati was founded in 1783. 

For the next 15 miles the scenery along the river is pleasing, but presents no 
noteworthy features until Ponghkeepsie is reached, 75 miles from New York. This 
city has important manufacturing interests, and a population of 22,206. It is con- 
nected with the west shore by a great cantilever bridge. The city is regularly 
built, on an elevated plain, nearly 200 feet above the river, and backed by high hills. 
There are several fine churches and numerous elegant residences ; and no less than 
eight highly-important educational institutions are located here, including Vassar 
College^ one of the leading female colleges in the United States. The buildings of 
Vassar College occupy a commanding site 2 miles east of the town, the main build- 
ing (500 feet long) being modeled after the Tuileries. The grounds are laid out in 
the best style of landscape-gardening. A short distance north of the city, on an 
eminence overlooking the river, are the vast and stately buildings of the Hudson 
River State Hospital for the Insane. The principal hotel is the Nelson House. Across 
the river is New Paltz Landing, from which stages run 14 miles to 

Lake Mohonk. 

This delightful summer resort may also be reached from New York ma the 
West Shore R. R. to Kingston, thence by Wallkill Valley R. K. to New Paltz, from 
which stages run twice a day to the lake, 6 miles distant. The lake is situated 
near the summit of Sky Top (" Mohonk " is the Indian name), one of the highest of 
the Shawangunk Mountains, 1,243 feet above the Hudson River. The Mountain 
Bouse is charmingly located on the shores of the lake, which is three-quarters of a 
niile long, the waters clear as crystal, and the shores bordered with lofty, over- 
hanging clifi's. Wild precipices, deep fissures and ravines, enormous masses of 
granite piled together in grand confusion and picturesquely interwoven with masses 
of laurel and evergreen trees, and a huge table-rock jutting out over the trees and 
i^ks 150 feet below, are some of the attractive features of the place — all within 
8n easy ten minutes' walk from the hotel. The views from the summit of Sky Top, 
300 feet above the lake, are exceedingly fine, taking in portions of New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont, the Highlands, the Catskill and Shawangunk 
Mountains, and the Berkshire Hills. In the immediate neighborhood are pleasant 
groves and deep woods, and in all directions wild and romantic walks have been 
opened, including one to "Newlin's Cave;" another from the bridge through the 
''Labyrinth " to the " Great Crevice ; " and a third to the '' Gate of the Winds." 
A fine drive, 2 miles long, leads to Eagle Cliff; and 4 miles away is a fine sul- 
phur-spring, and about the same distance an ice-cave, where ice remains the 
vhole year. A pleasant excursion is to High Falls., on Rondout Creek, 5^ miles 
distant. 

Five miles above Ponghkeepsie, on the east bank of the river, is Hyde Park, a 
Isome town bnilt on a terrace, half a mile back from tk^ xSn^^.^ ^\i^ ^Q^«Nsi\a% 
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several sumiaer boarding-lioases. In the vicinity are a number of extensive and 
ancieDt country-seats, including " Placentia," the former home of JameB K. Pauld- 
ing, one of the pioneers of American literature. Above Utaattburg, the next vil- 
lage OD the right, the baulis are low and undulating, sometimeB falling into swamp. 
Sondout, near the mouth of Rondout Creek, and Kligstn, 2 miles above, now fonn 
one city, and here the West Shore B. K. makes close connections with the Ulster 
4: Delaware R. E., forming a direct route to the very heart of the mountiun 
region. At Bhineclijf, opposite Kington, is the ancient Beekman House, nearly 
300 yeiirs old, and the best aiiecimen of an old Dutch homestead to be found in 
the valley of the Hudson. A short distance above is Bolcehy, the estate of the 
late William B. Astor, and still farther on, above the hamlet of Barrytown, are 
Montgomery Pl/ice, the elegant residence of Edward Livingston, and Annan^ale, 
the villa of John Bard. In the gronnds of the latter is a beautiful little chnrcb, 
built as a free chapel for the people of the neighborhood ; and near it is the fine 
English Gothic building of "St. Stephen's College," likewise erected by Mr. 
Bard for the purpose of educating yonng men for the Episcopal ministry. The 
next town on the eastern bank is TiBoli, the site of a hoase bnilt before the 
Revolution by one of the Livingston family ; and opposite, on the western hank, is 
Saugertiet, a manufacturing village at the mouth of Esopus Creek. At this point 
the Catskill Mountains, of which fleeting glimpses have been secured from time to 
time, loom up grandly in the west, and present a succession of noble views. CMtUH 
(109 miles tVom New York) is a. favorite point of departure for the mountfuns. 
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above on the ea t s de s the ty of HrndSM finely s tuated upon a bold oi kj 
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and Wa en St the na n tl o gl ta e runs through the bea t of the town A\>m 
the P on enade on tl e e ge ot the cl ff abo e the r e K> P ospecf H II 500 feet 
h gh From these be gl t the vi ns of the Catsk lis ot the nver and of the c tj 
are mcomparably fine. The leadmg hotel is the '^orth Hou»e. MaHbl* Sprlin 
6 miles from Hudson, in the Claverack Valley, is a quiet, rural resort, frequented 
by invalids and others. The Spring House is a well-appointed hotel. In the im- 
mediate neighborhood is a pleasant lake, offering all the country charms of boating 
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and fishing. The Claverach FalU^ 8 miles off, should Dot he overlooked hj the 
visitor ; they have a clear leap of nearly 00 feet. 

From Hudson to Alhany the scenery, though pleasing, is somewhat monotonous, 
and offers nothing calling for special notice. The city of Albany, standing upon the 
slope of a hill which rises to a height of 220 feet above the river, presents a fine 
appearance in approaching it from the south. It is the capital of New York State, 
and contains 94,923 inhabitants and many fine buildings ; but, as it is not a " sum- 
mer resort," we can only suggest here that in *' doing" the city the tourist should 
see the Capitol, which is, next to the Capitol at Washington, the finest public 
bnilding in the IJnited States, the State Library, the City Hall, the Dudley Observa- 
tory, the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception, and the old Schuyler manor- 
house. Sixteen miles west of Albany, on the Delaware and Hudson R. R., is Alta- 
mont, up 1,000 feet in the Helderberg Mountains. From the hotel (Kushaqua) com- 
manding views of the Berkshire Hills, Green Mountains, and Adirondacks can be 
obtained. Besides the hotel, there are boarding-houses affording ample accommo- 
dation for summer recreation in this attractive region. At Troy (6 miles above 
Albany) the visitor should see the great Watervliet Arsenal, and the buildings of 
the St. Joseph's Theological Seminai'y, which are noble specimens of Byzantine 
architecture. Troy is a place of considerable importance in iron-manufacturing, 
and contains a large bell-foundry. 

Above Troy the Hudson is not navigable, except for sloops, which run up as far 
as Waterford, at the mouth of the Mohawk. Sixty miles to the north are Glens Falls 
(reached from Albany by the branch to Caldwell of the Delaware & Hudson R. R. ; 
fare from New York, $4.95), where the river rushes through a rude ravine, in a 
mad descent of 50 feet over a rocky precipice 900 feet in length. This spot is of 
peculiar interest, as the scene of some of the most thrilling incidents in Cooper's 
romance, " Tiie Last of the Mohicans." The leading hotels are the American Hotel 
and the Rockwell House. 

THE CATSEUili MOUNTAINS. 

JSam f retch. — Kingston and Catskill are reached directly from New York or Albany 
«ia the West Shore R. R., making close connection at Kingston with the Ulster & 
Delaware R. R. ; or Catskill may be reached via the New York Central and Hud- 
son River R. R. to Catskill Station, crossing the river by ferry. (1) The Catskill 
Moantain R. R. starts from Catskill^ and carries passengers as far as Palenville, the 
tenuinns, wliere the Kaaterskill Clove debouches on the Hudson River Valley, a 
distance of 16 miles. The intermediate stations between Catskill and Palenville 
are South Cairo, Cairo proper, Mountain House Station, and Otis Junction. At 
Otis Junction passengers take elevator-car to landing, which is near the Catskill 
Mountain House^ and but a short walk f'roiu Hotel Kaaterskill. (2) From Kirtgston the 
mountains may be reached via Ulster & Delaware R. R. to Phoenicia, where connec- 
tion is made with the Stony Clove & Catskill Mountain R. R. The New Grand Hotel 
is reached by this route direct from Kingston to Grand Hotel Station. On chang- 
ing cars for the Stony Clove R. R., the tourist may proceed to Hunter, on Schoharie 
Creek, 14 miles distant. The Kaaterskill R. R. connects with the Stony Clove & 
Catskill Mountain R. R. at Kaaterskill Junction, near Hunter, and runs to Kaaters- 
kill Station, and has its eastern terminus one mile from the Catskill Mountain 
Sovse. This is a favorite route of entering the mountains from the east and souih. 

The principal ranges of the Catskills follow the course of the Hudson for 20 or 30 
miles, lying west of it, and separated from it by a valley 10 or 12 miles wide. Their 
cliief interest lies in the beauty and variety of their scenery. In a field of very 
limited area, easy of access and soon explored, they present a multitude of picturesque 
objects which have long made them a favorite resort of artists and of all who find 
pleasure in the wild haunts of the mountains. Indian traditions singled them out as 
the favorite dwelling-place of spirits, and they, with the exce[)tion of the Hudson 
Highlands, are the only faery ground that American literature has ventured to ap- 
propriate. 
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storm are among the attractione of the place; and at rare intervals an apparition 
like the " Specter of tlie Brocken " enlivens a foggy morning. The North Moun- 
tain 18 easily ascended from the Mountain House ; the best view is obtained from 
Table Rock, | of a mile north of the hotel. On the north side of this rock a fine 
echo may be beard with four distinct reverberations. Another favorite ramble is to 
the top of Sovth M&untain, which commands a fine view of the Oatskill Pass, and 
incladea certain peaks of New Jersey. At Sunset Rock, near the summit of South 
Mountain, 3,000 feet above the sea, is the Belel SutcrsklU, the largest in the moun- 
tains and one of tlie largest in the world, having accommodation for 1,000 guests. 
It commands a magnificent view. 

The Tiro Lakes North and South are near the Mountain House on the direct 
road to Eaatersklll Falls, n hich are 2 miles dixtant At the head ot the Falls is 
the Laurel House an exeellent hitel ciimmandmg fine views Of the falls, and 
of Round Top and Hif.h Peak in the immediate neighborhood The talis are 




formed bj the outlet of the lakes plungmg into a deep hollow n here the mountain 
divides like the cleft foot of a deer. The descent of the first cascade is 180 feet, that 
of the second 80, and below these there is another fall (the Bastion) of 40 feet. Be- 
low the falls the sides of the gorge rise in a succession of walls of rock to the height 
of 300 feet or more. To see the falls to the best advantage, the visitor should descend 
the winding stairs leading from the terrace of the hotel (fee, 25c.) and spend an hour 
or two in exploring the gorge and glen below. As the supply of water is limited, 
the stream has been dammed at the verge of the cliff, and is only turned on at inter- 
vals for the benefit of visitors. Below the fails, the Kaaterskill has a devious and 
winding course of 8 miles to the Catskill, which it enters near the village. Sonie 
raggedly picturesque scenery may be enjoyed by descending the glen to the road 
in the Clove, abont a mile from the falls. Smiset Rock, commanding noble views, 
is reached from the Laurel House by a walk of a mile and a half through the 

A favorite excursion from either the Mountdn House or the Laurel House is to 
HaiMs'i Falls, a spot much frequented by artists. At the Haitut Falls Ifouge, near by, 
cue pays the usual fee (25c.) for viewing the scene. The fall has two leaps, the first 
of 150 and the second of 80 feet, with a third one below of 60 feet, and others still, so 
that in less than a quarter of a mile the stream falls 475 feet. At the two upper falls 
the water breaks np into snowy masses. From Haines's Falls a rugged and pictur- 
esque ravine, called the Kaatenkill Clove, traversed bv a tolerable road, leads down 
to the plain l>elow. In this ravine are the High Rocks, and 200 or 300 yards 
below are the beautiful Fawn Leap Falls (fee, 25c.), where the stream makes a per- 
pendicular leap of 30 I'eet over an immense concave ledge into a prodigious cal- 
dron. At the month of the Clove is the railroad tenawns o^ YAeaVS*, -s^ism wti& 
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large boardtDg-houaeB, and fiae liotela (the WmekeUea Sou*e and Stony Brook 
Horue). Above Palenville, od a loft; ?par of Soath Mountain, is a small liot«l known 
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tainly be cliriibed in order to see the region fairly. It is fi miles west of the Mountain 
House, and the journey is long and toilsome ; hut ladies often accomplish the ascent, 
and the view from the summit (3,801 feet high) well repays the labor of reaching it. 
A branch of the Catskill Mountain E. R. ruiis to the mountain village of Caifo 
{10 miles), which is connected by stages with South iMirham (14 miles), Windham 
(26 miles), Fraltsrille (36 miles), and in all of which are summer boarding-houses. 
Sear it are the celebrated Pratt's Rocks, on which are cut busts of the Pratts, who 
founded the town, 

(2) From Kingston the Ulster & Delaware E. E. carries you along the banks ot 
the beautiful Esopus, through many enchanting scenes, and up a grade of remarkable 
steepnes*. At W. Hurley (9 miles from Kingston) a slfige conveys passengers a 
distance of 9 miles to the OvcrlMk Hsiataln Hvise, situated on one of the most soutb- 
ariy of the Oatskil] group, and commanding extensive views. Those over the valley 
of the Hudson and the Highland Pass are especially fine. Lake View Eock overlooks 
Shue'g Lake, at the foot of the mountain. Other points of interest in the vicinity 
are the Poet's Glen, Overlook Rock, Lovers' Eetreat, and the Pilgrim's Pass. Beht 
Lake and PlalUkill Fallt are respectively a mile and a half and three miles distant. 
At SAotitn the truin runs N. to Phanieia (27 miles), where is the.jnnction with the 
Stony Clove & Catskiil E. E. Piw Hill, 12 miles farther {Gvigov Houu), com- 
mands a view of the charming Sbandaken Valley and numerous striking mountains; 
and at the next station (Summit) we reach the highest point of the railroad. Hera 
is the Neie Grand Hotel, with its glorious prospect over tie head-waters of the Dela- 
ware. In its vicinity are the Storm King (4,000 ft. high), the Slide Wittenbergh, 
and Cornell Mountain. 

The higher priced hotels in the Catikilis range from %Z to %5 per day ; from (16 
to $30 per week. Other good hou.ses from |2 to $3 per day, $10 to $18 per week. 
Good boarding-houses charge from $6 to $12 per week. 
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SARATOGA SPRIN08. 

How to reaetu — The Springs are situated 38 miles above Albany, 182 miles from 
New York, and 238 from Boston. They may be reached from New York via 
steamboats on the Hudson River to Albany ; or via the New York Central and 
Hudson River R. R. to Albany; or via the West Shore R. R. to Albany or South 
Schenectady, and thence via Saratoga Division of the Delaware & Hudson R. R. to 
Saratoga. During the summer, cars on the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
and West Shore R. R. express- trains pass through to the Springs without change. 
From the East the direct route is via the Fitchburg R. R. Passengers for the West, 
East, and North take the cars from Albany, or come down by way of Lake George. 
Hotels, etc — The hotels of Saratoga are among the largest in the world. The 
Grand tfnion Hotel^ in Broadway, is a vast building, and with its grounds occu- 
pies a large village block. The grounds are beautifully shaded by large elms. 
In these grounds are held the famous garden parties, when the whole interior is 
converted into a fairy spectacle by the use of profuse decorations. In the hand- 
some ball-room of this hotel is Adolph Yvon's celt- brated painting of " The Genius 
of America." The United States Hotel^ a few hundred feet farther north, on the 
same side of Broadway, is a brick edifice, surrounded by wide piazzas and beauti- 
ful promenades, and is richly furnished. Congress Hall^ on the opposite side of 
■ Broadway, is also a large brick building. The beautiful ball-room of this hotel is 
connected with it by a light and airy bridge spanning Spring St. The Windsor 
Rotel^ on the brow of the hill overlooking Congress Spring Park, has one of the 
most desirable locations at Saratoga. It is a quiet and aristocratic house. The 
Clarendon^ opposite, is a large wooden structure with ample accommodations. The 
Remington is a new hotel in Union Ave., one block from Congress Spring Park. 
These hotels are the most noted, and charge from $3 to $5 a day. Besides these 
liotels there are many smaller ones: The Adelphi, the American, the Oolvmbian, 
the Continental, the Everett, the Heustis Ilouse^ the Ilolden Ilovse, the Kenmore, 
^^Ytrmont House, and the Waverly. The above hotels are opened only during 
the summer season. The Worden Hotel, cor. Broadway and Division St., is open 
&11 the year round, and is an excellent hotel. Dr, Strong^s Remedial Institutej 
in Circular St., is open during the entire year, and is near the principal springs 
and hotels. Besides those enumerated, there are more than 50 smaller hotels and 
niany boarding-houses, at any of which good board can be obtained for from $5 
to $25 a week. From the railroad station to most of the hotels is only a short 
valk, and the principal hotels have stages conveying passengers to and from the 
station free of charge. 

Saratoga Springs is situated upon the last mountain of the eastern spur of the 
Adirondacks, to the east of which stretches a level plateau. It has an altitude ot 
ibout 400 ft. above the sea-level, and the air is dry and healthful. The natural 
advantages of the village have been supplemented by a liberal public policy on the 
part of the corporation, and its system of public instruction and public waier-sup- 
ply, the sewerage system, the fire and police departments, and all the varied appli- 
ances for health, comfort, and safety demanded by modern living, are not surpassed 
by any city in the United States. 

Along the southern and eastern edge of the mountain, upon which the village is 
partially situated, is a ravine, where at frequent intervals gush forth mineral 
springs of varied character, whose medicinal properties have made them famous as 
far as civilization extends. Saratoga is yearly visited by tourists, and those in 
search of health and pleasure, from all parts of the world. The principal avenues 
are shaded by magnificent elms and other native trees. There is no more brilliant 
spectacle than Saratoga during the height of the season. All the principal hotels 
have large orchestras that play morning and evening, and balls and dances are of 
nightly occurrence. 

The medicinal properties of the High Rock Spring were known to the Iroquois 
Indians at the period of Jacques Cartier's visit to the St. Lawrence in 1535. In 
1T67 Sir William Johnson was carried thither on a litter by th^ M.o\\^^^'e»^ ^sAV'b 
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is believed to have been the first white man to visit the spring. The first log cabin 
was erected in 1773, and the first framed honse in 1784 by General Philip J. Schuy- 
ler, who in the same year cat a road throogh the forest to the High Rock from 
Schuylerville. Hotels began to be erected abont 1815, and since then the fame of 
the Springs has so spread that, in addition to the hosts of visitors, large qaantities 
of the waters are bottled and sent to all parts of the United States and Enrbpe. 

The principal street of the village is Broadicay^ in which the large hotels are 
situated. The Xorth Broadway section is that part of the village where the most 
costly and beautiful cottages are situated, many of them of considerable architectu- 
ral pretensions. In this section is Woedlawii Park, the celebrated conntry seat of 
Henry Hilton, of New York city. It is the largest private park in America, having 
more than twice the area of Central Park in New York city. There are about 30 
miles of hard, smooth roads winding through its picturesque confines, and many 
small lakes and sparkling rivulets adorn the landscape. While this park is main- 
tained at private expense, the owner generously throws it open to the public, who 
may enjoy its miles of fine park roads and beautiful vistas of forest and lawn. 

The most popular drive is to Saratoga Lake, 3^ miles to the east of the village. 
It is reached by way of Union Ave., a wide boulevard lined with rows of elms; 
and in the afternoon, the favorite hour for driving, it presents a very gay scene, 
with hundreds of handsome private equipages. The other principal streets are Cir- 
cular St., Lake Ave., Caroline St., Philadelphia St., Spring St., and South St. 
Congress Spring Park is a low ridge in the shape of a horseshoe encircling the lower 
ground on which the Congress and Columbian Springs are situated. It is near the 
principal hotels, is shaded by noble trees and laid out in smooth walks, and is the 
favorite ramble. A brass band plays several times daily, and tennis tournaments, 
fireworks, concerts, and other entertainments are given here during the season. A 
small entrance fee is charged. There are two small camps of Indians and Canadian 
half-breeds in Saratoga during the summer, where basket-work, moccasins, and 
other goods of Indian making can be bought, and where many forms of amusement 
are provided for children. In one of these camps is a circular railway, a favorite 
resort for exercise. There are in all at Saratoga upward of 40 springs, with such 
varied constituents that one is astonished that such ditferences could exist in waters 
that come to the surface of the earth within such a comparatively small area. 
They range in quality from strong cathartic and diuretic to refreshing table waters, 
sparkling with natural carbonic-acid gas. Of these springs the Congress is the most 
celebrated. It is situated in Congress Spring Park, and was discovered in 1792. 
It is a cathartic water. Xear it and in the same inclosure is the Columbian Spring^ 
quite different in character from the Congress, and a valuable tonic. The Hathom 
S/yring^ about 300 ft. farther north of Congress Spring on Spring St., is one of the 
strongest cathartic springs at Saratoga. Its waters contain nearly 100 grains of 
mineral constituents and about 50 cubic inches of carbon dioxide gas to every pint. 
A few feet north of the Hathorn Spring is the Patterson Spring, a mild cathartic 
water agreeable to the taste. The Hamilton Spring, cor. Spring and Putnam Sts., 
and the Washimfton Spring, in the grounds of the Clarendon Hotel, are both simi- 
lar in their properties to the Columbian Spring. In a small park between Caroline 
St. and Lake Ave. are located the Pavilion and United States Springs, agreeable to 
drink and of tonic properties. Next north on the opposite side of Lake Ave. is the 
Imperial Spring, considered a desirable table water. A stone's throw to the east 
is the Royal Spring, a fine table water, coming from a depth of more than 600 ft. 
Following Spring Ave. to the north the Seltzer Spring is reached, similar in quality 
to the German seltzer-water ; opposite to which is the Saratoga Magnetic Spring, 
In connection with this spring is a large and commodious bath-house. Immediately 
north of the Seltzer is the High Rock Spring, the oldest known of the Saratoga 
Springs. It was discovered in 1767 by Sir William Johnson. It bubbles np through 
an aperture in a conical rock 4 ft. high, formed by deposits of the mineral sub- 
stances of the water. The Star Sjtring, a saline cathartic water, is situated a few 
hundred feet north ; and just beyond it is the well-known Empire Spring, a saline 
water agreeable to the taste, and highly prized for its medicinal qualities. North 
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/ 
of the Empire is the Saratoga "^ " Spring^ and then come the Red Spring and 

the Elixir Spring. The last two are owned by the same company, and in connec- 
tion with them is an extensive bath-house. Along the same valley and about J 
mile farther north is the celebrated ExceUior Spring^ situated in large and beautiful 
grounds, in which also is the Union Spring, At this point, within an area of a few 
acres, over ten mineral springs have been discovered, the waters of which are not all 
utilized ; the whole property being owned by the proprietor of the Excelsior Spring, 
which is deemed the most valuable. Its waters are saline and mildly cathartic. 
About \ mile from the Excelsior Spring are the Eureka Mineral Spring and the 
White Sulphur Spring. About 2 miles to the south of the villa^re is another re- 
markable group of springs, among which the most celebrated are the Oeyser^ Carls- 
had^ Champion^ and Lafayette^ all cathartic waters, and the Kissingen and Vichy, 
the two latter named for the celebrated springs of Europe whose qualities they very 
closely resemble. Both of these waters are delicious beverages, and are used as 
table waters very extensively. These springs are reached by a beautiful drive down 
Ballston Ave. and also by electric railway. They are surrounded with picturesque 
parks and lakes. Most of this group of springs are what is known as spouters, the 
water being thrown many feet into the air from the tubing by the force of the car- 
bon dioxide gas that continually escapes from them. 

The Putnam Spring, on the north side of Philadelphia St., is now the site of the 
Saratoga Batbs, recently erected by a wealthy Saratogian. It is one of the finest bath- 
houses in the country, costing $130,000, and in it are given all species of baths — 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, etc. It also has a large swimming pool. The waters of 
the Putnam Spring are utilized, and mineral baths are given to those who desire 
them. The establishment is fitted entirely with porcelain tubs. 

Among the other buildings of interest at Saratoga, aside from the splendid hotels 
and fine private residences, are the Academy and the fine Armory of the Saratoga 
Citizens' Corps, both situated in Lake Ave. The Pompeiian House, adjoining the 
Windsor Hotel in South Broadway, is a reproduction of the celebrated House of 
Panza, destroyed at Pompeii in a. d. 79. The reproduction is supposed to be his- 
torically correct, and it is visited by scholars and students from all parts of the 
country. The Temple Orove Seminary for young ladies, in Circular St., is a well- 
known educational institution. The public-school buildings are fine brick struc- 
tures. The Town Hall, cor. Broadway and Lake Ave., contains most of the public 
offices of the town. A fine Convention Hall^ in Broadway adjoining Congress 
Spring Park, capable of accommodating 5,000 people, was built during 1892. It 
contains a suite of rooms fitted up for the exclusive use of the State Court of 
Appeals, which meets in June of each year. 

The Saratoga Race-Course, in Union Ave., is one of the best-known courses in the 
country, and the Southern and Western horse-owners find their animals greatly 
benefited by a season at Saratoga. The races are conducted from about the middle 
of July to the middle of August, three or four days each week, and are well patron- 
ized by residents and visitors. Upward of $100,000 has recently been expended 
upon this property in various improvements. Beyond the race-course and imme- 
diately adjoining it are the handsome grounds of Yaddo^ the summer residence of 
Spencer Trask. There are miles of shaded and picturesque drives through the 
grounds, along the shores of a succession of beautiful little lakes. 

To Saratoga Lake, a beautiful body of water, 8 miles long by 2^ wide, 3^ miles 
west from Saratoga, is the favorite afternoon drive. At this lake is situated the 
famous Moon' 8 Lake House, and the lake has been the scene of many interesting 
regattas. At the south end of the lake are some valuable white sulphur springs, 
and a hotel is open there during the summer months. An electric railway, having 
its terminus on the corner of Broadway and West Congress St., now extends to the 
lake. Around the lake are several road houses, the most famous being Moon's, 
Crum's, and Hiley^s, The two latter vie with each other in the excellence with 
which they prepare the famous Saratoga bass and potatoes. Game of all kinds can 
also be procured at these road houses, and a visitor^ to Saratoga should not omit 
tasting a'Saratoga Lake dinner. 
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Twelve miles east of Saratoga is the Saratoga Battle- Ground^ where two great 
battles of the Revolution were fought, and the scene of the surrender of General 
John Burgoyne. At Schuylersville a magnificent monument has been erected by 
the State and national Governments to commemorate tiiese historical occnrrences. 

Mt« McGregor, 6 miles north of the village, and lying about 1,000 ft. higher, now 
famous as ttie place at which General Grant died, is reached in about half an hour 
by the Mt. McGregor R. K., a narrow-gauge road which ascends to the summit of 
the mountain by many devious curves. On the mountain si a large hotel {Hotel 
Balmoral) in the midst of a park of 1,000 or more acres of land. Two picturesque 
lakes are situated in the immediate vicinity of the hotel, upon the mountain-top, 
well stocked with fish and equipped with good boats. Mt. McGregor is adesirable^ 
resort for those troubled with hay-fever. From the brow of the mountain, in front 
of the hotel, a fine panorama of the upper valley of the Hudson is obtained. Trains- 
leave Saratoga for Mt. McGregor several times daily. 



NEWPORT. 

How to reacb. — The boats of the Fall River Line leaving New York from Pier 28- 
North River (foot of Murray 8t.) at 6 p. m., touch at Newport. In summer a daily 
service is established between New York and Newport by steamers Pilgrim, Puritan, 
Plymouth, and Providence, leaving New York at 5.30 and 6.15 p. m. (tare, $2 to $3 
with berth; stateroom extra). Passengers can secure a night's rest by proceeding 
to Fall River and thence taking train to Newport. Those who prefer the rail can 
take the "Shore Line" trains of the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
to Wickford Junction, and thence by Newport & Wickford R. R. to Wickford Land- 
ing and thence xia Steamboat Line (fare, $4.50). From Boston via the Old Colony 
R. R. ; distance, 68 miles; fare, $1.70. Or via Old Colony R. R. to Providence, and 
thence by steamer, twice daily in summer. 

Hotels and Boarding-Honses* — The Ocean Hovse is the most lashionable and the near- 
est to the beach, being on Bellevue Avenue at the corner of Bowery St., about half 
a mile from the wharf. It is generally open from June loth to October Ist. The 
Aquidneck House is at the corner of Pelham and Corne Streets, and is cozy and 
quiet. The Perry House is opposite Washington Square, at the head of the Long 
Wharf; it is much patronized by business men. The prices at the hotels range 
from $3 upward a day. Clifton's and Brayton's are good second-class hotels, open 
the year round. There are many large boarding-houses in and near Newport, 
where board maybe obtained at $10 to $20 per week. It should be remarked 
that the system of private cottages largely prevails here, and furnished cottages 
cost from $500 upward for the season. 

Newport, one of the most fashionable, and the most elegant of American 
summer resorts, is situated on the west shore of Rhode Island, and on Narra- 
gansett Bay, 5 miles from the ocean. It is a port of entry, and has a fine har- 
bor, which may be entered at all times without a pilot, and is safe, commodious, 
and deep enough for the largest ships. The approach from the sea is charming. 
Rounding Point Judith, a few miles bring the traveler into the waters of the beau- 
tiful Narragansett Bay, when he passes between the Torpedo Station, on Goat Island, 
and Foi't Adams^ on Brenton Point to the right, and enters the harbor of the ancient 
town, once among the commercial capitals of the Union. As late as 1769 Newport 
exceeded New York in the extent of her commerce. During the Revolution, the 
British long held possession of the place, and at their departure, in 1779, destroyed 
480 buildings, burned the lighthouse, cut down all the ornamental and fruit trees, 
broke up the wharves, used the churches for riding-schools, and the State-House 
for a hospital, and carried off* the church-bells and the town records to New York ; 
disasters which reduced the population from 12,000 to 4,000. But the incidents of 
this period have left some pleasant memories for the present day, and remembrances 
of the fame of Commodore Oliver H. Perry, the gallant commander on Lake Erie, 
who was born in Narragansett, across the bay, and whose remains lie now in New- 
port ; of the residence of Rochambeau, and other brave officers of the French fleet, 
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and of the visits of General Washington, and the fete% given in his honor — the 
venerahle buildings associated with all these incidents being still to be seen. New- 
port was settled in 1637, and incorporated in 1700. FocoMet^ or Portmiouth^ at the 
northern extremity of the island, had been settled the year previous. The old town 
lies near the water; but since the place has become popular as a summer residence, 
a new city of charming villas and sumptuous mansions has sprung up, extending 
far along upon the terraces which overlook the sea. 

Of the places of interest within the city proper, the first is Touro Park, between 
Pelham and Mill ^^treets. In this park is the Old Stene Mill (sometimes called the 
"Round Tower "), which is still asserted by some antiquaries to have been built by the 
Norsemen 500 years before the arrival of Columbus. The weight of evidence appears to 
be in favor of the theory that it was erected by Governor Benedict Arnold, who died 
in 1678, and who speaks in his will of '* my stone-built windmill." Whatever itb 
origin, it is now one of the great sights of Newport, and is carefully preserved, by the 
city. Near the Old Mill is a fine bronze statue of Commodore Matthew C. Perry, who 
was a native of Newport. It is by J. Q. A. Ward, and has bass-reliefs on the pedestal, 
representing Commodore Perry's exploits in Mexico, Japan, and elsewhere. In 
Equality Park stands the Soldiers" and Sailors^ Monument, by W. Clark Noble. 
In Pelham St., opposite the Old Mill, is the Chaiming Memorial Church, with fine 
stained-glass windows. The State-Hoose (for Newport is one of the capitals of Rhode 
Island) is a venerable old building, on Washington Square in the center of the town. 
It was erected in 1739, and from its steps tlie Declaration of Independence was read, 
July 20, 1776. In its Senate- Chamber is one of Stuart's celebrated portraits of 
Washington. The old Perry Mansion, occupied by Commodore Perry after his vic- 
tory on Lake Erie, fronts on this square, and in front stands the bronze statue of Com- 
modore 0. H. Perry, by William G. Turner. Here are also the Perry House and 
the City Hall. Other objects of interest are the old Jewish Synagogue and Ceme- 
^ry, in Touro Street. The synagogue was built in 1762, and up to the Revolutionary 
War was regularly opened for worship. There were many families of wealthy 
and influential Jews in Newport at that time ; now there are none, and the old syna- 
gogue remains unused, though it and the grounds around it are kept in admirable order 
by a bequest of $15,000, left by Abraham Touro for that purpose in charge of the town 
authorities. There is another ancient cemetery in Farewell St., where many of the 
earliest settlers are buried. Trinity Chnreh (Episcopal), in Church Street, is a venerable 
edifice built in 1725, which takes an additional interest from the fact that Bishop (then 
Bean) Berkeley often preached in it during his residence in Newport (1729 to 1731). 
The organ which he presented to the church is still in use. The house built and occu- 
pied by Bishop Berkeley is still standing in the adjacent town of Middletown. The 
First Baptist Church, in Spring St., dates from 1638, and is said to be the oldest 
church in Rhode Island. The Central Baptist Church, built in 1735, stands on Clarke 
Street, and adjoining it is the Armory of the Newport Artillery Company, organized 
in 1741. The Vernon House, corner Clarke and Mary Sts., was the headquarters of 
Rochambeauin 1780. FrankMn's printingr-press, imported in 1720, was until lately 
in the office of the Newport Mercury, which was established in 1758. Upon this 
press the first newspaper issued (1732) was printed. The Redwood Library, in Belle vue 
Ave., is a substantial building. It contains 37,000 volumes, several fine ])aintings, 
and a few choice pieces of statuary. The Historical Society, in the " Seventh-Day 
Baptist " Meeting- House, in Barney St., has a fine collection of colonial relics (ad- 
mission free). The People's Library (free) is in Thames St., and contains 30,000 
volumes. The Opera-House, on Washington Square, is a handsome edifice. On 
Bellevue Ave., near the Ocean House, is the New Casino, which comprises a fashion- 
able lounge, a club-house, a theatre, restaurant, and a tennis-ground. Daily con- 
certs are given in summer, for which an admission charge is made. 

The facilities for surf-bathing at Newport are not excelled by any place in the 
country. There are four fine beaches, which are excellent either for bathing or for 
promenades at low tide. The First or Gaston's Beach is the one principally used, and 
it is so situated that there is no danger from under-currents, while the breakers roll 
in in majestic procession. This beach is about half a mile from tU^ lft«A\Tk^\ici\»<i\&^«xA 
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stages plj regularly to and fro. 'When tiie red fla^ is displaced, gentlemea are allowed 
to bathe without eostnnie ; when the white llag is ilisplnved, batbers most wear c<»- 
tiime. SufeMSt Bctth (Second) is about 1 mile east of the First, and is used only by 
the more adrenturons, aa the breakcTS here are very heavy. At the west end of tbe 
beach is Pargatw):, a ehasm 160 feet long, from 8 to 14 wide at the top, from 2 to 24 
at the bottum, and 50 feet deep. At low tide about 10 feet of water remain in it, bat 
during storms the waves boom through it with prodigions fury. Above the Third 
Beach, a long, secluded strip of saad. are Che pictnre:'que BuglngEMks, within whose 
ahadow Bishop Berkeley is said to have written his '* Minute Philosopher." BiDtfH 
ICMh (Fourth;, at tiie foot of Bellevue Ave., near the ISpouting Rock, is used for 
bathinj; in calm weather. The Forty Step* are at the foot of Xarragansett Avenue, 
The grand drive of Newport is Brllefu IvnM, 3 miles long and lined with Tillae. 
and during the fashionable lioars thronged with costly equipages. Bellevue Ave. 
extends from the Jewish Cemetery to Bailey's Beach, and Ucean Ave. is then 
reached, where the ''ten-mile drive" continues from Bailey's Beach along tbe 
south shore, by Grave's Point, Bateman's, Castle Hill, Fort Adams, Brenton's Covs, 
along the crest of HalidoD Hill with its superb views of the harbor, the islHnds,snd 
the bay. Another drive is by the West Road, from Broadway to Bristol Ferry, a 
distance of 9 miles, by Lawton's Valley, the coal-mines, and Portsmouth Grove, 
w'itli full view of the bay. The East Road extends from Broadway to Stone Bridge, 
a distance of 12 miles. Another drive is along Paradise Road, from Second Beach, 
by Hanging Rocks to Indian Ave., and then along Indian Ave., continuing north 
along East Shore. The Spoatln^ Rotk (rtnthed by Belles ue Avenue) is a popalar 




-parties. 
It IS a deep cavern, running 
back from the sea into the 
rocky clilfs, and is qniet 
enough in ordinary weath- 
er, but after a southeast 
«torm the waves rush niadly 
in and dash through an open- 
ing in the roof, sometimes 
to the height of SO ft. The 
view from the clifis above 
is considered one of the 
finest that Newport alfords. 
Another excursion is to the 
GIf B, a quiet retreat, 7 miles 
out, on the Stone Bridge 
road. TJie Pirate'g Once. i\ miles from the city, and Minntonomo Hill, \\ mile, are 
often visited. The latter affords a superb riew. Lily PotuI, the largest sheet of spring- 
water on the island, is eaaly reached from Spouting Rook. Fort IdiMS, near Brenton's 
Cove, 3i miles from the city, is one of the largest fortresses in tbe TTnited States. 
Three times a week occur what are called the " fort days," when the band dis- 
courses its best music. At Jamestown, on Conanicnt Island, opposite Fort AdamB, 
are some summer hotels {Bay Vtein, Bay Voyagt, Cotianieut Park, Gardiner, Pro*- 
peet, and 7^ Thorndyke) and cottages, and the ruins of an old circular stone fort, 
called the Dumplingt, and from its crumbling walls a fine view may be obtained. 
6oat Island is the headquarters of the torpedo station of the U. 8. Navy. Limt 
Roek, famous as the home of Ida Lewis, lies in the harbor south of Goat Island. 
Brenton^a Oone is approached by a causeway leading to Fort Adams, and affords the 
best view of Newport that can be obtained: "The tall and delicate spires of the 
churches cut sharp against the blue sky ; the public buildings stand out in noble 
relief; and the line of houses, as they rise one above another ou the hillside, is 
broken by open ground and clusters of shade-trees." 

Sr.eanibonts ply between Newport and Providence twice a day, in summer, 
stopiiing at Rocky Point (fare, for the round trip, 75c.> Eedi; Point should be 
visited to enjoy its clam-bakes, which are unrivaled elsewhere. The hotel here la 
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large and well fitted up, with 100 acres of grounds around it, bathing-houses, bowl- 
ing-alleys, and billiard-rooms. There is an observatory, 125 feet high, on the sum- 
rait of a hill near by, from which there is a delightftil view over the bay. Excur- 
sion-trips are also made daily to Narragansett Pier and to Bloch Island in summer. 
Bliek IsUuid lies in the Atlantic Ocean, off the east end of Long Island and 10 miles 
from the coast of Rhode Island, to which it belongs. It is reached from New York 
by train (New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.) or steamboat to New London or 
Stonington, and thence by a steamer which leaves Norwich every morning, stopping 
at New London, Stonington, Watch Hill, and other points, daily during the season. 
The Ocean View Hotels the Spring House^ the Manisses^ and the Eureka Hotels are 
comfortable houses. The island is 8 miles long and from 2 to 4 miles wide, and 
near the center is cut almost in two by a large salt-water pond. The surface is 
picturesque, with abrupt hills, pretty little vales, and sequestered nooks. On the 
south shore is the little village of New Shoreham, witli two churches; and on the 
entire island there are not over 1,500 inhabitants, most of whom are engaged in 
fishing. In the old colonial days. Block Island was inhabited by the tribe of Indians 
which made most of the wampum used as money by the interior tribes. It is now 
connected with the mainland by telegraphic cable, and affords excellent surf and 
still-water bathing, boating, fishing, etc. 



NARRAGANSETT PIZ3R. 

Hew to reach. — From New York, Narragansett Pier may be reached via New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. to Kingston, and thence by Narragansett 
Pier R. R. (fare, $4.17; excursion, $7.35). Also by Fall River steamers to New- 
port, and thence by boat, 3 times daily ; or by " Stonington Line " to Stonington, 
and thence via the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. to Kingston. From 
Boston via Old Colony R. R. to Providence, and thence to Kingston, or by boat 
feet to the Pier. 

Hotels tnd Boarding-Houses. — The principal hotels are the Atlantic^ Atwood Houses 
Cmtinental, Delavan House^ McSparron^ Massasoit, Matheicson^ Metataxet, Ocean, 
and Revere, The price of board at these hotels is from $12 to $18 a week for single 
fooms and $25 to $30 a week for double rooms. The Tower HiU Hoose, a spacious and 
imposing building on Narragansett Heights, i^ ^ mile from the pier. The hotel stands 
in the midst of grounds 800 acres in extent, is 400 feet above the bay, and commands 
a magnificent view, which includes the Atlantic Ocean, the whole of Narragansett 
Bay, Point Judith, Newport, and a dozen towns and villages. There are a few 
boarding-houses in the vicinity, and the cottage-system prevails to some extent. 

Nabbagansett Pieb is situated in the town of Kingston, Rhode Island, on the 
sea-shore, at the mouth of Narragansett Bay. It has been known as a watering- 
place for twenty years, but the patronage was at first limited to a few city families, 
who took up their summer quarters in the adjacent farmhouses, and its reputation 
has been made since 1867, when the Atwood House and several other hotels were 
boilt. Now the demand for accommodation usually exceeds the supply, and the 
place has become one of the most popular of the seaside resorts. The beach is 
among the finest on the Atlantic coast, and is equally attractive for bathing or 
riding. The surf is light, and the water deepens very gradually, which, with the 
absence of strong currents, renders it unusually safe. There is also excellent 
fishing, from the rocks or from boats; the boating on the bay is delightful; and 
the ad[jacent country affords many pleasant drives and riambles. No visitor should 
miss the view from Narragansett Heights, mentioned above. The Heights are 
reached from the beach by street-cars. On the plateau, near the Tower Hill 
House, is Silver Lake, a picturesque and sequestered spot. Pleasant excursions 
^j be made to Newport, to Rocky Point, famous for its clam -bakes (see New- 
fOBT), to Marked Rock, a famous excursion-place a few miles higher up the bay, 
tod to the interesting old city of Providence. 
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LAEB GBORaXI. 

How to reach. — From Albany by the Delaware & Hudson R. R. to Fort Edward, 
48 miles; thence by a branch (15 miles) by way of Glens Falls to Caldwell, at the 
southern end or head of the lake. From the north by rail along west shore of Lake 
Champlain to Fort Ticonderoga (68 miles from Plattsburg, 160 miles from Mont- 
real) ; or by steamboats on Lake Champlain from Plattsburg or Burlington to Fort 
Ticonderoga ; thence by rail- 5 miles to Baldwin, at the foot or northern end of the 
lake, connecting with Caldwell and other points on the lake by steamboat. 

Hotels at Caldwell. — The Fort William Heiiry Hotels at Caldwell, is one of the 
largest and finest summer hotels in the country. It stands on the site of the old 
Fort William Henry, remnants of which are still visible, and from its spacioiu 
piazzas an unrivaled view of the lake is obtained. About \ mile to the south- 
east are the picturesque ruins of Fort George, and the outlook embraces French 
and Prospect Mountains and Rattlesnake Hill, all of which may be ascended from 
the village. Other good hotels are the IjJbJce Hovse and Crosbyside Hotels near the 
ruins of Old Fort George. Many persons spend the season at Caldwell, making 
excursions to the various points of interest on the lake. 

Lake George is a picturesque sheet of water in Warren and Washington Counties, 
N. Y., 33 miles long from northeast to southwest, and from J of a mile to 4 miles 
wide. It is the most famous and most frecjuented of American lakes, and is remark- 
able alike for the pellucid clearness of its water, its multitude of little islands, popu- 
larly supposed to correspond in number with the days of the year, and the beautifiil 
scenery of its banks. The lake is bordered on either side by high hills, which here 
recede fnmi the undulating shore, tliere lift their wooded crests in the distance, and 
ag{(in hang rugged cliffs over the water, or j)roject bold promontories into its placid 
depths. It empties to the northward into Lake Champlain, from which it is separated 
by a narrow ridge only 4 miles wide; and, except in its widest parts, seems like a 
river. The Indian name of Lake George was Avdiatarocte^ which meant "the tail ot 
the lake." " Horicon '' (meaning "silvery waters ") is a fanciful title given by Coop- 
er, who objected to its present name, and it is a great pity that the original desigita- 
tion should have been superseded. When the French discovered it, early in the 
seventeenth century, they named it " Le Lac du 8t. Sacrement" (Lake of the Holy 
Sacrament), but its English conquerors called it after King George II., then on the 
throne. Lake George fills a conspicuous place in American history. For more than 
a century it was a channel of communication between Canada and the settlements 
on the Hudson. In the French and Indian War it was repeatedly occupied by lar^ 
armies, and was the scene of several battles. In an engagement near the sonth 
end of the lake, September 7, 1755, between the French and the English, Colone] 
Williams, of Massachusetts, the founder of Williams College, was killed, Baron 
Dieskau, the French commander, severely wounded, and the French totally de- 
feated. In 1757, Fort William Henry, at the same end of the lake, was besieged by 
the French General Montcalm, at the head of 10,000 men. The garrison capitulated 
after a gallant defense, and were barbarously massacred by the Indian allies of 
the French. In July, 1758, the army of Lord Abercrombie, about 15,000 strong, 
passed up the lake in 1,000 boats, and made an unsuccessful attack on Ticonderoga. 
A year later (July, 1759) General Amherst, with an almost equal force, also trav- 
ersed the lake, and took Ticonderoga and Crown Point. The head of LaJ?e George 
was the depot for the stores of the army of General Burgoyne, before he began his 
march to Saratoga. About 2 miles from the lake, in a dark glen, the roa<l from 
Fort Edward passes in sight of the Williams Monument^ a {dain marble shaft, 
erected on the spot >vhere Colonel Williams fell. Near by is the storied Bloody 
Pond,, into which the bodies of the slain were cast after the battle, tingeing ite 
waters for many years (according to the legend) with a sanguine hue. 

Two steamers daily (one in the morning and one in the afternoon) run between 
Caldwell and Baldwin at the north end of the lake (fare either way $2, which 
entitles the passenger to return free the same day). Leaving the pier in front 
of Fort William Henry Hotel,, the steamer touches at the piers of the Lake Hatue^ 
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aod then crosses to Orogbyside, opposite Caldwell, and the site of the spacious 
Crotbj/gide Hotel (260 guesta). The nearest island to Caldwell, about one mile dis- 
tant, 18 Tea Island, so called from a "tea-house " once erected there for the enter- 
tunment of visitors, but of which only the stone walla now remain. This island 
is cohered with noble trees, and bordered with picturesque rocks, and is a favorite 
resort for picuic and boating parties. A mile and a half beyond is Diamond Island, 
so named on account of the beautiful quartzncrj stala found on it in abundance. Here, 
in 1777, was a military depot of Burgoyne'B army, and here a severe skirmish oc- 
curred in that year between the gurrisoii and a detachment of New England militia, 
in which the latter were signally worsted. Ifext beyond are the two diminutive 
islets known as the Tkeo Sktem, and alon^ the eastern shore is Ltmg Inland, which 
appears fronj the boat to be part of the main shore. Just above is Ferru'i Bay, 
where Montcalm moored his boats, and landed his troops in 1757. Dorm Igland, 
A richly-wooded island, is about 10 miles from Caldwell, near the centre of the 
widest part of the lake. Putnam's troops tuok shelter here, while he went to ap- 
prise General Webb of the movements of the enemy at the mouth of Northwest 
Bay, which here runs in to the west. A little west of Dome Island is the " Her- 
mitage," or Reeliiie Island, where a neat villa has been erected among the trees, 
And a graceful bridge bailt over to a little dot of an island close at hand, named 
Sloop Island. Pilot Mountain is a precipitous peak on the east shore, ut the foot 
of which are the T¥ovt Pamilion and the Kaattkill Iloute. Near these hotels are 
the best flsliing-places on the lake, and the wooded monntains in tlie rear afford 
good hunting. From this point, the steamer runs nearly due north to Bolton, 
passing between Dome and Becluse Islands, already mentioned. Bott*n is a snug 
little village on the west shore, the largest on the lake after Caldwell, and has 
good hotels (the Bolton, Mohiean Bo-use, and The Sagamore). Back of the village is 
Protpect Mountain^ whence there is a' fine view, and on the high plateau to the 
west are several charming little lakelets. On Qreea htand, connected with the 




west shore at Bolton by a bridge, is the Sagamore Hotel, an extensive and popular 
hostelry. Oajioutkie Bay extends for 5 miles above Bolton, and is closed in on tlie 
east by Tongue Mountain, which comes in literally like a tongue of the lake, into the 
centre of which it seems to protrude, with the bay on one side, and the main pas- 
sage of the watera on the other. On the right or east shore, nearly oppposite the 
Tongue, is the bold semicircular palisade called Shehing Roeh Passing tliis pictar- 
eeqne feature of the landscape, and, afterward, the point of Tongue Mountain, we 
come to Fourteen-Mile Island, at the entrance of the "Narrows," where there is a 
large hotel. On the mainland, about one mile south of Fourteen-Hile Island, is 
Shelming-Roek Fall, situated on a small stream, which empties into Shelving-Rock 
Bay. It is a very picturesque cascade, and is much resorted to fe-j ■^\«q\<i--^x- 
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ties. At the Narrows the shores of the lake approach each other, the s] 
tween being crowded with islaads This is perhaps the most picturestj 
stnking portion ot the Inke acener; and et^thugm^tii visitors have declared 
unsurpassed for beauty b' 
the famous lakes of Swi 
or Siotland. On the east 
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s Emerging from the N 
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mi French and Indians. T 
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the lake, than it is in its 
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tine ; while in the other d 
is the broad bay, entered as the boat passes Sabbnth-Day Point. On 
ude of this wideniug of the lake (which is here 4 miles across) is the 
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)f HigH {HilUide Hotels Phtenix Hotels Trout ffov»e), near which are some good 
wsa-flsbing gronnds and two trout-at reams. Below Hague the lake narrows 
igflin to a narrow pass between tbe precipitous Anthony's No»e, on the east, 
md Rogers's Slide, on tbe west. The latter is a rugged and precipitous promon- 
tory, about 400 feet high, down wliiuli tbe Indians, to their great bewilderment, 
rappoaed tbe bold ranger, M^jor Rogers, to have slid, when they pursued bim to tbe 
briiik of the cliff. Near by is tbe elegant Rogers'g Bock Hotel. Beyond Rcgei's's 
SBde tbe lake is narrow, the shores low and uninteresting, the water shoal, and soon 
the landing at Baldwin is reached. East of tbe landing is tbe low-lying Prisoners' 
Wa*/, where, during the French War, those taken captive by the English were 
MBfined ; and to tbe north is Lord Howe's Poiat, where the English army nnder 
Lord Howe, consisting of 1^,000 men, landed previous to the attack on Ticonderoga. 
From the steam boat- Ian ding at Baldwin, a branch of the Delaware & Hudson 
R. Et. runs to Fort Ticonderoga, on Lake Cbamplain, 5 miles distant. At Ticon- 
deroga village, abont midway between tbe two lakes, the rivnlet which discharges 
Like George into Lake Cbamplain tumbles down a rocky descent in a highly pict- 
uresque fall. The trains connect directly with the Lake Cbamplain st«amers, bat 
tbe head of the lake is at Whitehall, 24 miles south, where it will be better to begin 
our tour of 



LiBK Champlain lies between New York and Vermont, and estends from 
Whitehall in the former State to St. John's in Canada. It is 126 miles long, and 
viries in breadth from 40 rods to 15 miles. Its outline is very irregular, the shores 
^tWf; indented by numerous bays, and there are upward of 60 isknds and islets. 
Its depth varies from 64 to 399 feet, and vessels of 800 or 1,000 tons navigate its 
whole extent. The principal rivers entering the lake are Wood Creek, at its head ; 
tbe outlet of Lake George, the Au Sable, Saranac, and Chazy, from New York ; and 
Otter, Winooski, Lamoille, and Missisquoi, from Vermont. The outlet of tbe lake is 
Hie Surel or Richelieu River, sometimes called the St. John's, which empties into 
the St. Lawrence, and, with tbe Cbambly Canal, affords a passage for vessels to the 
wean. On the south it communicates, by means of the Cbamplain Canal, with tbe 
IndsoD River at Troy, Navigation is usually closed by ice about the end of Novem- 
ler, and opens early in April. The waters of the lake abound with baas, pickerel, 
nsaogad hhT akb aae nclosed by high 




Laks Chunijbln imir Wh teha 

Lonntame, is (.eletirnted for its magnificent scenery, which embraces tbe Green 
[oontains of Vermont on the east, and the Adirondack Mountains of New York on 
le west. Several pleasant villages and watering-places, with one or two important 
iwns, are sitnated on its shores, and it has always been one ot ftw inwft, toXisi^wst 
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features of tlie Nortbern tour. A writer in " I'it'taresqne America" ingtitntM 
the fullowiii)r compurison between tlie sifter lakes : " On Lake George the mouD- 
tiiiaa come down to, tlie edge of the waters, whicli lie emtiowereil in an amphitheatre 
of cliffs ftud hilla; but on Lake Cl)aiitp1uiD thm'e are mountain -ranges Btret-cLing 
" ' '■ " ■' ' ' ■ il left, leaving, between tliem and tlie lalte, 

wide areas of ehoi'ming ebainpaign coQn- 
tr^ Hnnlmgnith fields and orchards and 
nestling farmhouses. There are on . 
Chimplain nohle panoramaa; om 
chorincd nith the shut-in sylvan beacitia 
ot luke George but the wide expanses 
ot Lake Champlam are, while different in 
charoeter as essentially beautiful. Itisii 
every way ii noble lake. Ontario is too 
larpe — a vi.r^ sea LakeGeorBeiaperhajii 
too pett> and confined ; but Lake Chuu- 
plain w sot so large as to lose, for the 
\oyoger npon its waters, views of either 
shore nor so small as to contract and limit 
the prospect The name of the lake isde- 
rned from that of Sainnel de Ohamplaii, 
hi, French Governor of Canada, who di" 
VLroditin 1609. 

Whitehall at the head or southern end 

r the lake is 7T miles north of Alban;, 

troui which point it may be reached tk 

|the Delavi nre & Hudson R. R. Fare fruu 

iNewlork $546 The town lies in a mde, 

I r 1 ky ravine at the foot of Skene's Mobii- 

_ tim and was a point of innch important 

1 ring till, French and Indian War tai ] 

1 rough the RLVolution ; but it is no«* 

iiiple Inmhenng village of 4,484 inhflbit' 

-j,nts tm 1 tht,re is notliing in the vicinilj 

|tj delay the traveler. The steamers (ffl 

lu Lake Chaiiiplain used to start from White- 

I^Shall Imt Btnce the wmjiletion of tbt 

" 'Saratoga and CI amploin division of the 

I' knure & Hudson R. R., which nni 

I the west shoie of the hike to Rouse'i 

I int, the\ come no higher than fort 

I I onderoga (2i miles below). From 
W hiti-hidl to the latter point the jonmej 
IS ma<1e bi rail or the tourist need do! 
stop at At hitehall at all. The narrownM 
of the npi er part of Lake Obamplun 
gives It much more the appearance of 1 
rnf,r than ot a lake. For 20 miles tli» 
average width does not esceed halt I 
rude and at one point it is not more tliaa 
40 rods across Tieinderoga (24 milet 
from Whitehall) is the point where tha 
lake widi.ns and becomes a lake In fMl 
aH well as in name ; it is the landing 
where connection is made with the 
llranchRadwayto.J^fZiJvinonLBkeGeDrge 

in I aki, George"), andisnotewortby^w 
tl e site of 
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Fort Ticonderogsu 

This fort, of which the ruins only are now visible, was first built by the French 
a 1756, and was called by them " Carillon." We have already mentioned Aber- 
rombie's attempt to capture it in 1758, and Lord Amherst's more successful cam- 
laign in the following year. (See " Lake George.") The French, being unable to 
lold the fort, dismantled and abandoned it at the approach of the English forces ; 
ind soon afterward Crown Point was also abandoned. The English enlarged and 
greatly strengthened the two fortifications, expending thereon $10,000,000, which 
was at that time an immense sum for such a purpose. The fort and field-works of 
Tictmderoga embraced an area of several miles. After the cession ot Canada to 
the English, in 1763, the fort was allowed to fall into partial decay ; and at the out- 
break of the Revolution it was one of the first strongholds captured by the Ameri- 
cans, Colonel Ethan Allen, of Vermont, at the head of the Green Mountain Boys, 
surprised the unsuspecting garrison, penetrated to the very bedside of the comman- 
dant, and, waking him, demanded the surrender of the fort. " In whose name, 
and to whom?" exclaimed the surprised oflficer. "In the name of the great Je- 
hovah and the Continental Congress! " thundered the intrepid Allen, and the fort 
was immediately surrendered. Afterward, however, in the campaign ol 1777, Bur- 
goyne easily reduced it by placing a piece of artillery on the summit of Mount De- 
Hanee, on the south side of the Lake George outlet and 750 feet above the lake, 
from which shot could be thrown into the midst of the American works. After 
the surrender of Burgoyne, the fort was dismantled, and from that time was suffered 
to fall into ruin and decay. The view from the crumbling ramparts, on the high hill 
above the steamboat-landing, is extremely fine ; and a still finer one may be obtained 
from the top of Mount Defiance, which is easily ascended from the village. A 
steamer leaves Fort Ticonderoga daily, about 1 p. m., for Burlington and Plattsburg, 
where connection is made with trains north and east. 

Mount Independence lies in Vermont, opposite Ticonderoga, about a mile distant. 
The remains of military works are still visible here. Mount ffope, an elevation 
libout a mile north of Ticonderoga, was occupied by General Burgoyne, previous to 
the recapture of Ticonderoga. Crown Point, a rugged promontory on the west shore, 
11 miles below Ticonderoga, was the site of Fort Frederick, erected by the French 
in 1731, and of a much stronger work subsequently erected by the English, the 
massive ruins of which are still plainly visible. The history of this fort is strikingly 
similar to that of Fort Ticonderoga, the fate of either fortress generally determining 
that of the other. In 1769 the English took possession of the whole region ; in 
1775 Crown Point was taken by Ethan Allen at the time he captured Ticonderoga ; 
and in 1777 Burgoyne retook it and made it his chief depot of supplies in the 
advance to Saratoga. A lighthouse now stands on the peak of the promontory, but 
otherwise all is desolation. Fine views are obtained from the bastions of the old 
fort. East of Crown Point stretches Bulwagga Bay. Opposite Crown Point, on 
the Vermont shore, is Chimney Point. Port Henry (44 miles from Whitehall) is a 
pretty little place, and is surrounded by some of the most pleasing scenery on the 
hike. On the east side the Green Mountains, with their lofty peaks. Mount l^fans- 
field and Camel's Hump, rise against the distant horizon ; and on the west '* the 
Adirondack Hills mingle their blue tops with the clouds." Westport (55 miles) and 
Eisex (65 miles) are points from which the Adirondack region is entered, as are also 
Crown Point, Port Kent, and Plattsburg. {See " The Adirondacks.") South of 
Essex is the point of land known as Split RocTc^ where a portion of the rook is iso- 
lated by a remarkable fissure and converted into a small island. Port Rent (90 miles 
from Whitehall) is a point where tourists may take Keeseville, Ausable Chasm & Lake 
Dhamplain R. R. in visiting the famous Ansable Chasm, which is described in the arti- 
3le on the Adirondacks. The most interesting feature of the town is the old stone 
nansion of Colonel Elkanah Watson, on the hill near the lake. From this vicinity, 
v^hether on land or water, the views in every direction are striking and beautiful. 
Opposite, on the eastern shore, is the city of Burlington^ which is reached before 
i*ort Kent by the steamer on the voyage down the lake from Fort Ticond^to^^, 
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Burlington. 

The view of the city, as approached from the lake, is very tine, as it is bnilt 
upon p^roand which gradually rises from the lake-shore to a height of 367 feet, the 
summit being crowned by the university buildings. The first permanent settlement 
at Burlington was made in 1783, and it has since become one of the great lumber- 
marts of the country. In 1865 the township was divided into the city of Burlington 
and the town of South Burlington. The city has grown rapidly, for an Eastern city, 
and in 1890 had 14,590 inhabitants. It has several of the largest mills in the 
country, for planing and dressing lumber, and extensive manufactories of articles at 
wood, as of doors, packing-boxes, furniture, spools, etc. The city is regularly laic 
out and handsomely built, and many of the residences and churches are noticeabl* 
for their beauty. The Cathedral of St. Mary (Roman Catholic) is a large am 
striking structure; and St. PauVs Church (Episcopal) is a fine old stone building, i J 
the Gothic style, with windows of stained glass. The Court-Rouse «nd the Custom 
House and Post- Office are handsome buildings, on the public square in tiie centr 
of the city. The City Hall., and Fletcher Library, containing 18,000 volumes, are als 
in the square. The depot of the Central Vermont Railway is near the wharf. Tb 
two principal hotels are the Van Ness and American Hotel and the BurlingU^' 
Hotel. The University of Vermont^ located on a hill back of the town, was incox 
porated in 1791 and organized in 1800. The corner-stone was laid by Lafayett 
(whose statue adorns the square) in 1825. In 1865 the State Agricultural Co- 
lege was united with it. It has a choice library of 28,000 volumes, and a museur 
containing upward of 50,000 specimens in natural history. The Billings Library, l 
the Romanesque style, one of the finest buildings of the kind in America, given to tb 
college at a cost of $150,000, contains the collection of the late George P. Marsh, aa 
is tlie best library of the northern languages in the world. The view from the to 
of the costly 3Iary Fletcher Hosjntal, a little to the N. E., has been pronounce 
the finest lake-view in America. The 10 miles' width of the lake makes an acf 
mirable foreground for the famous Wilderness of Northern New York, abov 
whose unbroken forests rise the towering peaks of Mclntyre, Whiteface, and Mai 
cy, tiie latter the loftiest in all this region. To the east. Mount Mansfield, Camel 
Hump, and tlie chain of the Green Mountains lift against the sky; while to tb 
southwest and northwest lies a great expanse of lake, stretching away from Ticot 
deroga to Canada. Green-Mount Cemetery^ where Ethan Allen lies, under a granit 
shaft 42 feet high, surmounted by a marble statue of the old hero, affords a pleasin 
view of the Winooski Falls and village. Lake Vieio Cemetery., in the N. W. part c 
the city, on the shore of the lake, is one of the finest in the State. 

Leaving Burlington, the steamer runs across the lake 10 miles to Port Ken 
(described on previous page;, and then passes down the west shore to Plattsbor 
(Fouquet House)., a pleasant village, situated at the edge of the great Adirondac 
Wilderness, where the Saranac River comes in from its lake-dotted home. The Ac 
sable Branch of the Delaware & Hudson R. R. runs from Plattsburg to Rogers o 
the Ausable River (20 m.), where it connects with stages, and forms one of the route 
into the Saranac region. The Chateaugay Railroad runs up the Saranac Valley t 
Dannemora, the site of the Clinton State Prison, and thence into the Chateaugay wil 
derness. Only three miles below Plattsburg is Blnff Point, a superb point on Lak 
Champlain, overlooking that magnificent sheet of water which is only less pictc 
resque than Lake George, and offering a noble mountain landscape in the distanc* 
It offers unsurpassed advantages for sailing, rowing, and fishing. The hotel {BoU. 
Champlain) is one of the most elegant and commodious houses in the country, an 
compares favorably with the great hotels which have become famous in connectio 
with our mountain and seaside resorts. The drives and walks are of the mos 
attractive sort, and both land and water teem with attractions for the sportsma 
and the lover of the picturesque. Cumberland Bay, into which the Saranac emptiei 
was the scene of the victory of Macdonough and Macomb over the British naval an 
land forces, under Commodore Downie and Sir George Provost, familiarly known ( 
the Battle of Plattsburg. Here the American commodore awaited the arrival < 
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e British fieet, which passeil Cainberland Head about eif^ht o'clock in the tnomiDg 
September II, 1814. The first gnn from the fleet was the signal for commeiiciDff 
e attack on land. Sir George Provoat, with about 14,000 men, furiously assaoltea 
e defenaes of the town, while the battle raged between the fleets, in fall view of 
6 armies. General Macomb, with about 3,000 men, inostlj undisciplined, foiled 




i asaault of the eiiemj, until the capture of the British fleet, after an 
ction of about two honra, obliged the army to retire, with the loas of 2,5CK) men 
nd a large portion of tlieir ba^age and ammunition. 

Opposite Plattsburg the lake baa ita widest reach, but a long island (Grand Isle) 
■reaks the expanse nearly midway between the two shores. The Lake Ohainplain 
teflmers do not run beyond Plattabiirg, but daily steamers run across the lake in 26 
aile» to St. Albani, passing among beautiful islands. Souse's Point, situated at the 
lorthem end of the lake, just this side of the Canadian bounilary, is an important 
■ailwaj center, being tlie terminna of the Delaware & Hudson, the Grand Trunk, 
ind the Canada Atlantic R. Rs. It is also on the Ogden^burg and Lake Ohamplain 
Division of the Central Vermont R. R. to Ogdensburg (24 miles from St. Albans) ; 
ind trains from the Eastern States througli Vermont come in here and pass north- 
"Hrd to Montreal (60 miles distant). From -this point the waters of Lake Cbamplain 
floH' into the St. Lawrence by a narrow stream, known as the Sorel or Richelieu 
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This remarkable tract, which, 30 years ago, was known even by name only to 
> few hunters, trappers, and lumbermen, lies in the northern pjirt of New York 
Slate, between Lakes George and Ohamplain on the east, and the St. i^wrence on the 
Dortliwest. It extends on the north to Canada and on the south nearly to the Mo- 
tiiiwk River. The mountains rise from an elevated plateau, which extends over this 
Wrtion of the country for 150 miles in latitude and 100 in longitude, and is itself 
5Mrly2,000feetabove the level of the sea. Five ranges of mountains, rnnning nearly 
'arallel, traverse this plateau from southwest to northeast, where they terminate on 
■lie shores of Lake Champlain. The most westerly, which bears the name of the 
Clinton Range, though it is also sometimes called the Adirondack Range, begins at 
'ittle Falls and terminates at Trembleau Point, on Lake Champlain. It contains the 
tighest peaks of the entire region, the loftiest being Mt. Marcy (or Tahawus), 6,33T 
eet high, while Mts. Seward, Mclntyre, McMartin, Whiteface, Dix Peak, Golden, 
taatanoni. Snowy Mountain, and Pharaoh, are none far from 5,000 feet high. Though 
10 one of these peaks attains to the height of the loftiest summits of the White Monn- 
aios of New nam;>shire. or the Black Mountains of North Carolina, their general 
ilevation surpasses that of any range east of the Rocky Mountains. The entire num- 
>er of monntiins in the Adirondack region is supposed to exceed 500, of which only 
ikw have received separate natiies. They are all wild and savage, and covered 
»ith the "forest primeval," exce])t the stony summits of the highest, which rise 
rtove all vegetation but that of mosses, grasses, and dwarf Alpine plants. 

In the v^eys between the mountains lie many beautiful lakes and ponds, more 
'hwi 1,000 in number. The general level of these lakes is about 1,600 feet abov^ 
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the sea, but Lake Perkins, the highest of them, has nearly three times that elevation. 
Some of tberu are 30 miles io length, while others cover only a few acres. The 
largest of these lakes are Long Lake, the Saranacs, Tiipper, the Fulton Lakes, and 
Lakes Gulden, Henderson, Sanford, Eckford, Raqtiette, Forked, Newcomb, and Pleas- 
ant. "Steep, densely- wooded mountains," says a writer in "Pictureaque America," 
describing these hikes, " rise from their mandns ; beautiful hays indent their borders, 
and teafy points jut out; spring brooks trickle in; while the shallows are fringed 
with wnter-grasses and flowering plants, and covered sometimes witb acres of white 
and yellow water-lilies. The lakes are all lovely and romantic in everything except 
their names, and the scenery they offer, in combination with the towering moun- 
tains and the old and savage forest, is not surpassed on earth. In natural features it 
greatly resembles Switzerland and the Scottish Hi(;hlands, as they must have been 
before those regions were settled and cultivated." This labyrinth of lakes is connect- 
ed by a very intricate system of rivers, rivniets, and brooks. The Saranac and the 
Ausable run in nearly parallel lines toward the northeast, discharging their waters 
into Lake Champtain. They define upon the map tlie position of tne valleys, which 
have the same general arrangement throughout the whuie chain, and to some ex- 
tent the position of the ranges of monntAins also. In the other direction, the Bo- 
reas, the Hudson, and the Cedar Rivers, which all nnite below in the Hndson, define 




the extension of the valleys of the Ausable and its branches on the southern declivity 
of the great plateau ; and farther west the chain of lakes, including Long Lake, Ra- 
gaette Lake, and the Fulton Lakes, lie in the same line with the valley of the Sar- 
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anac, and mark its extension from the central elevation of the platean toward the 
southwest. The largest and most beautiful river of the Adirondack region — ^its great 
highway and artery — is the Raquette, which rises in Raquette Lake, in the western 
part of Hamilton County, and after a devious course of 120 miles flows into the St. 
Lawrence. 

The mountains of the entire region are covered with forests, groves of birch, beech, 
maple, and ash, succeeding to the evergreens, among which the most common are 
the hemlock, spruce, fir, and cedar, with the valuable white pine, intermixed with 
and overtopping the rest. In the lower lands along the streams a denser growth of 
the evergreens is more common, forming almost impenetrable swamps of cedar, tama- 
rack or hackmatack, and hemlock. In these woods and mountain solitudes are found 
the panther, the great black bear, the wolf, the wild-cat, the lynx, and the wolver- 
ine. The moose is no longer met with, but deer are abundant ; and so, also, are 
the fisher, sable, otter, mink, muskrat, fox, badger, woodchuck, rabbit, and several 
varieties of the squirrel. There are scarcely any snakes, and none large or venom- 
ous. Among the birds are the grand black war-eagle, several kinds of hawk, owl, 
loon, and du«k; the crane, heron, raven, crow, partridge, and numerous smaller 
birds. The salmon-trout and the speckled trout swarm in the lake*., and the latter 
also in the brooks and rivers. The lake-trout are caught sometimes of 20 pounds 
and more in weight ; but the speckled trout are seldom large. 

Much of the traveling in the Adirondacks is done by means of boats of small size 
and slight build, rowed by a single guide, and made so light that the craft can be 
lifted from the water and carried on the guide's shoulders from lake to lake or from 
stream to stream. Competent guides, steady and intelligent men, can be hired at 
all the hotels for $2 to $3 a day, who will provide boats, tents, and everything requi- 
site for a trip. Each traveler should have a guide and a boat to himself, and the 
cost of their maintenance in the woods is not more than $1 a week for each man of 
the party. The fare is chiefly trout and venison, of which an abundance is easily 
procured. A good-sized valise or carpet-bag will hold all the clothes that one person 
needs for a two months' trip in the woods, besides those he wears. The following 
list comprises the essentials of an outfit for a man : A complete undersuit of woolen 
or flannel, with a "change; " stout trousers, vest, and coat; a felt hat; two pairs 
of stockings ; a pair of common winter-boots and camp-shoes ; a rubber blanket or 
coat ; a pair of pliable buckskin gloves, with chamois-skin gauntlets tied or buttoned 
at the elbow ; a hunting-knife, belt, and a pint tin cup ; a pair of warm blankets, 
towel, soap, etc. A lady's outfit should comprise : A short walking-dress, with Turk- 
ish drawers fastened with a band tightly at the ankle ; a flannel change throughout ; 
thick balmoral boots, with rubbers ; a pair of camp-shoes, warm and loose-fitting ; a 
soffc felt hat, rather broad in the brim ; a water-proof or rubber coat and cap ; a pair 
"of buckskin gloves with armlets of chamois-skin or thick drilling, sewed on at the 
wrist of the glove and buttoned near the elbow so tightly as to prevent the en- 
tranoe of flies ; and a net of fine Swiss mull as a protection against mosquitoes, 
gnats, and other insects. 

There are several routes by which the Adirondack region may be entered. No. 

1 is 9ia the Adirondack R. R. from Saratoga to North Creek. This takes the 
Yudtor from S. W. to N. E., into the heart of the district. The all-rail route is No. 

2 9ia Plattsburg, on Lake Ohamplain. From New York, Plattsburg is reached via 
Albany and the Delaware & Hudson Railway ; and, from Plattsburg, the Chateaugay 
R. R. runs to Saranac Lake, and a branch of D. & H. R. R. to Rogers. From Bos- 
ton, the Central Vermont R. R. will take the traveler to Burlington, thence a steamer 
to Plattsburg {Fouquet House). The route above mentioned is from N. E. to S. W» 
Route 3 is via Port Kent, reached by steamers from Burlington ; and Route 4 is via 
Westport, on Lake Champlain, reached from Whitehall by steamboat and Delaware 
& Hudson R. R. 

In attempting to guide the tourist through the intricacies of the Adirondacks, 
we shall first take him in from Saratoga, then enter the northern portion by way 
of Plattsburg, Port Kent, and Westport, and then indicate several shorter excur- 
sions that may advantageously be made. 
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1. Saratoga Springs to Schroon, Long, and Raqnette Lakes. 

The Adirondack R. R. runs northward from Saratoga Springs to North Creek 
(57 miles; fare, $2.25). It is a most picturesque route, running straight up the 
lovely Kayaderosseras Valley, from Saratoga, and passing at one place over a 
trestle-work 1,310 feet long. It crosses the Sacandaga River hy a bridge 460 
feet long and 96 feet high, and passes near Corinth Falls, where the Hudson, 
with a width of only 50 feet, makes a leap of 60 feet over the precipice. At 
Badley (22 miles) passengers leave the train for Lake Lnzerne, which, with the vil- 
lage of the same name, lies just across the Hudson. Lake Luzerne is a small but 
exceedingly picturesque body of water, and is a popular summer resort, and a favor- 
ite excursion from Saratoga Springs. There are several hotels in the village, of 
which The Wayside is the best ; and the fishing and boating are excellent. From 
Pot4xsh mil, near the lake, an admirable view is obtained, and Lake George is 
only 10 miles distant (reached by a good road). From Thurman (35 miles from 
Saratoga), stages run to Caldwell, at the head of Lake George {see p. 82); and from 
Eiterside (50 miles), stages run to PottersTille, which is only a mile from Schroon 
Lake (fare, $1). 

Sehroon Lake is 10 miles long and about 2J wide, and is surrounded by lovely 
scenery. A boat plies on its waters, connecting the landing at Pottersville with 
Schroon Lake Village^ the principal summer resort in this vicinity. The village lies 
on the west shore of the lake, and, besides boarding-houses, has several summer 
hotels (the Lale, Leland, Ondawa, and Taylor). The boating and fishing on the 
lake are unsurpassed, and excursions may be made (with guides) to the summit 
of Mount Pharaoh, to the top of Mount Severn, and to the beautiful Panulox Lake, 
which lies 4 miles above the northern end of Schroon Lake. At the foot of Mount 
Pharaoh is Pharaoh Lahe, famous for the abundance of its trout. 

• Daily stages run from North Creek to Bine MonntaiD Lake via Indian Lake. Blue 
Mountain Lake is one of the loveliest of the Adirondack chain, three miles in 
diameter and 2,000 feet above the sea. It is surrounded by dense forests, and in 
the lake and adjacent ponds tlie sportsman will find abundance of trout. The hotels 
are the Prospect House and the Blue Mountain Uouse. Bine Monntafai (3,824 feet 
high) overlooks the lake, and is ascended by a well-defined trail. 

From North Greeh, the terminus of the Adirondack' K. R., stages run to Mi- 
nerva, Tahawus, Newcomb, and Long Lake village, lahaious (Lower Iron Works) 
is a small town in the very heart of the Adirondack mountain-system. At this 
point, the road to Long Lake turns directly west, and soon reaches the village ot 
Newcomh {Half-way Hotel), which is a good point at which to obtain guides, boats, 
and camp- equipage. Ldke^ Harris, Delia, and Gatlin are near Newcomb, and 
twelve miles west is Long Lake Village, on Long Lake* The fare from North Creek 
to Long Lake is $4.50. 

Long Lake is the longest though not the widest of the Adirondack lakes, and 
for thirteen miles resembles a great river. The scenery on the lake itself is varied 
and exquisite, and a noble view can be had from it of the towering mass of Mt. 
Seward, 4,348 feet high. Long LaJce Village {Long Lahe Hotel) lies on the east 
side of the lake, three and a half miles from the head. It is the center of supplies 
for all the adjacent region, and the starting-point for routes radiating in all direc- 
tions. From Long Lale a series of ponds and " carries " leads to Little Topper Lake, 
a lovely and sequestered sheet of water, six miles long, and dotted with islands and 
girt with precipitous shores. It affords excellent sport. On Sand Point, near the 
foot of the lake, is a small tavern. 

Blue Mountain Lahe is eight miles from Long Lake Village ma South Pond. 
Grampus Lahe is reached from Long Lake by ascending the Big Brook, and the 
Handsome and Mphegan Ponds may be visited from Grampus. At the southwest 
end of Long Lake is OwVs Head Mountain (2,825 feet high). At its base lie Clear 
Pond and OicVs Head Pond. From the south end of the lake an easy trip, with 
two *' carries," leads through Forhed Lahe, a lovely sheet of water, to Raqiette Lake^ 
the last of the great chain of lakes which we have been following. Shortly after 
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leaving Long Lake the picturesqae Buttermilt Fall* ai 
ney is through the midst of fine forest sceuerj n th c 
Baqaette I^^e is 12 inilea long and 5 miles w de at 
the widest part, and its surface is sprinkled with the I 
most beautifnl little islets. Dense forests close n 
on every side, and as it is comparatively atifrequent 
ed it makes rich returns to the sportsman. A sjort |[ 
distance from its northern end are the r i 
Gary'i Hotel, which is connected hy the Carthage I 
stage-road with Long Lake Village (14 miles) Ho 
thora^t Forest Cottagm are in a pleasant ^rove a 
South Beach, and Blanchard's Camp is at the head 
of Marryatt's Bay. There are a multitade of lake 
lets and ponds in the vicinity of Ra<|nette Lake h t 
only two or three require special mention, hal vie 
Lake, reached by an inlet from Marryatt's Bay and 
Q>f«^Zai:£,twomilesto the south, are noted o the 
trout. £MscA'«Z<iie,afinesheetofwater,31m lesl ng 
lies 4 miles northwest, and is reached hy a long and 
tedious " carry." A series of ponds and ca r es lea 1 
from Beach's Lake to Little Tupper Lake alread 
described), but the route is long (15 miles) and d ffi 
cnlt. Salmon Lake is north of Beach's Lake and || 
may be reached hy a carry of S miles. A pull ot 4 | 
miles up the Brown-Tract Inlet, from the soi 
west point of Raquette Lake, and a carry of 1^ 
lead to the upper or eighth of the chain of Fallan 
Lak(8, which extend sontbwestward into the John 
Brown Tract." From the Eighth Lake a sho t o 
age leads to the Seventh, from which the S itk c 
be reached hy boat There is a portage between 
Sixth and Fitth and als one between Fifth ai ' 
Fourth FoDrtk Lake is the largest of the cham 
is studded with islands and «urroundel by nigged 
and precipitous shore* Hemlock grows do»n t 
the edge of the water and in the undisturbed rt 
pose of the waters the fringe* of foliage are clearh E 
reflected In the centre jf the lake is a leautitul f" 
rocky islet known as Elba There is a passage for | 
boats into Third Lale close by nhich Bald Moun r 
tain frowns down and the ])aBsage continues o[ en 
to Second Lale Second is hardly dist nguishable 
from Firtt Lake there being a mere sau 1 bar be | 
tween them This section is seldim visited sa\e hi 
hnnters and fishermen to whom it yields nch re 
turns The John Brown Tract is most ea^ih 
reached fr m Faitii Cbali, on the Adironlack & bt | 
Lawrence R R 

The route from the Raquette and Long Lake I 
region to the Sarana" district is from tl e n >rth end \ 
of Long Lake over J >hnson •^ Carry to Mother Johi 
ton's Tavern. A few rods from the house are the 
Raquette Falls, around which boats are hauled P 
($1.50 ft load, IJ mile). Seven miles farther 
road leaves the river by Stony Creek to Stony Creek 11 
Pond, then by Indian Carry (1 mile, 75 r«nts a 
load) to Corey's, at the south end of the Upper |: 
Saranao Late. 
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From Tabawus, a ragged but picturesqne road leads 11 miles Dorth to the hamlet 
of Adirondacic (Upper Iron Works), once a thriving mining town, but now in rains, 
save a few buildings used as the headquarters of a hunting club. The surroundiug 
scenery is impressive. A mile south of the village is Lake Sanford^ skirted by the road 
from Tahawus, and 5 miles long. On the north are Henderson Mountain and Lake, 
and beyond these (2i miles from the village) are the lovely Frest&n Ponds, which 
afford as good trout-fishing as is to be had in the entire region. Mount Seward, one of 
the loftiest of the group (4,348 feet), lies 8 miles to the northwest, and Mount Ma/rcy, 
the monarch of the region, may be ascended by an easy but devious path, 12 miles long. 
The trail leads past the exquisite Lake Golden, and near AvabincheLidLe, which is among 
the highest of the Adirondack waters. The greatest attraction, however, and perhaps 
the finest sight in the Adirondacks, is the Indian Pass, a stupendous gorge in the wild- 
est part of that lonely and savage region which the Indians rightly named " Conya- 
craga," or the Dismal Wilderness, the larger part of which has never yet been visited 
by white men, and which still remains the secure haunt of the wolf, the panther, the 
great black bear, and the rarer lynx, and wolverine. The springs which form the 
source of the Hudson are found at an elevation of more than 4,000 feet above the sea, 
in rocky recesses, in whose cold depths the ice of winter never melts entirely away. 
Here, in the centre of the pass, rise also the springs of the Ausable, which flows into 
Lake Champlain, and whose waters reach the Atlantic through the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, several hundred miles from the mouth of the Hudson ; and yet, so close 
are the springs of the two rivers, that "the wild-cat, lapping the waters of the one, 
may bathe his hind-feet in the other ; and a rock rolling from the precipice above 
could scatter spray from both in the same concussion.'* In freshets, the waters of 
the two springs actually mingle. The main stream of the Ausable, however, flows 
from the northeast portal of the pass; and the main stream of the Hudson from the 
southwest. The Indian Pass is reached from Adirondack by an easy and well- 
marked trail ; and after traversing it the visitor may descend in 10 miles by a path 
blazed on the trees to North Elba or Scott's. 

2. Plattsburg 'to Saranac, Placid, and Tupper Lakes. 

All-Rail Ronte* — From Plattsburg the Chateaugay R. R. runs to Saranao Lake (78 
miles), making connection with stage-lines at Lyon Mountain for Ralphs, MerrUlSi 
and steamer for Indian Point; at Loon Lake for Loon Lake House (3 miles); at 
Bloomingdale for Paul Smith's (5 miles) ; at Saraiiac Lake for Lake Placid (9 milesX 
Sarauac Inn (10 miles), and Adirondack Lodge (17 njiles). 

Saranac Lake House is a large hotel, on the edge of the Lower Saranao, a beau- 
tiful lake, 6 or 7 miles long and 2 miles wide, studded with romantic islands, 62 
in number. This is one of the best places in the Adirondacks to procure guides, 
boats, and camp-equipage, and is also an excellent point from which to make ex- 
cursions. The Ampersand Hotel, built for a winter resort, is at this end of the 
lake. The Saranac River connects the lake with Bound Lake, 3 miles west. Round 
Lake is about 2 miles in diameter, is a beautiful sheet of water, dotted with islets, 
and is famous for its storms. It is in turn connected with the tfpper Saranac Lake 
by another stretch of the Saranac River. A small steamer plies on the Lower 
Saranac, running from Saranac Lake to the rapids below Round Lake, whence 
row-boats carry the passengers over to the Upper Saranac Lake. The scenery is 
fine, and a guide will conduct the traveler to the summit of Ampersand Mountain, 
whence the view is superb. At the foot of the mountain, on the south, lies the seques- 
tered Ampersand Lake, where Agassiz, Lowell, and Holmes used, a few years ago, 
to pitch their *' Philosophers' Camp." A short '* carry " of ^ mile conducts to the 
Upper Saranac Lake, the largest and one of the most beautiful of the Adirondack lakes. 
It is 8 miles long and from 1 to 3 miles wide, and its surface is studded with little 
islands. At its head is Saranac Inn, on the Adirondack & St. Lawrence R. R., 
commanding delightful views, and situated in the vicinity of excellent fishing- 
waters. There are good roads that run out to Saranac Lake (16 miles) and Paul 
Smith's (17 miles), and continue on to the main stage road already described. 
A small steamer also plies on this lake. The "Route of the Nine Carries" con- 
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dncte from the Upper Saranac to St. Regis Lake, on which is situated Ptnl SBitth% 
one of the best hotels in the Wilderness. It lias a telegraph -office, and is connected 
by Btage-road with HoK^rs, at the tertniousof the Ausable branch of the Delaware & 
Hndaon R. R. (88 in.), with Bloomingdale Station (6 m.) on Chateaugaj R. R., and 
with Panl Smith's Station on the Adirondack & St. Lawrence K. R. St. Regis Lake ia 
one of the most pictnreaqne of the group, and is surrounded b; numerousanall ponds. 
N. E. liea the Hainhow take (RairJ)om Lake Hotel), a favorite resort with fishermea. 
A second route is by taking the branch line of the Delaware & Undson R. R. 
from Platteburg to Rogera (20 mijea), and thence a stage-line is run to Saranac Lake, 
Paul Smith's, or Keeaeville. Bythislongerstage-routefrom Kogerstheride to Sara- 
nac Lake (87 miles) is amid picturesque scenery, 'Whit«face Mountwn being in sight 
for a considerable portion of the way. At the village oiAuaahle ForJa (3 miles) the 
traveler can tarn off into e. road which leads through the famous Wllmlii|1w Votd, 
and can regain the main road about 3 miles before it reaches Saranac Lake. The 
view of Whiteface from Wilmington waa pronounced by Louis Agassiz to be one of 
the finest mountain- views he had ever seen. The mountain is easily ascended from 
Wilminglon (BlUs ffoimj, where guides may always be had. A carriage-road leads 
nearly to the summit, and the remainder of the ascent is on horseback. Tlio view 
from Whiteface (4,918 feet high) ia indescribably grand, only surpassed by that 




I the top of Mount Marcy. The " Notch " is 6 miles beyond W'lm'n 
ia a profound chasm cloven boldly through the flank of Whiteface «ca 
enough for the road and the river, and 2 miles long. Through the N 
the Ansable River, with a succession of rapids and cataracts, and 
rises a mtyestic mountain- wall, so high that the crowded row of p n 
broken ana wavy crest is diminished to a fringe. At the foot of W h 
the southwest side (reached by a road which branches off to the ri^i t |u 
the Notch), liea Lake PIhU, one of the loveliest lakes. There are s 
hotels here — Lake Plaeid, Mirror Lake, Stenent, White/ace Inn. It i 
summer resort, the fishing being good, and the scenery delightful. On 1 
views of Whiteface is obtained from Lake Placid, and near its south r 
one of the cariosities of the region, Parddai Pond, whose outlet in high w 
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back on the lake. From L&ke PJttcid to Saranac Lake is a lew honra' drive over a 
rongh bat picturesqae road. 

The old Htage route from Rojjer» tc SaTanae Lake or Paul StiiitA''» leadn to 
Freneh'i Hotel (18 mites), and then along the Saranac River for 10 miles t-o BImb- 
Ingdale {Chriital ffotiee), a convenient center to visit several reaorts. Here the road 
parts, one arm extending S. W. to Saranao Lake (8 miles), the otlier N. W. to Paul 
Smith's (10 miles). 

At Saranac Late three groat Wilderness rontes diverge r one N. to Paul Smith's, 
described above ; another W,, to tlie Tupper Lake region ; and a third S., to Long 
and Raquette Lakes. The route to the Tupper Lakes is to the S, W. end of the 
Upper Saranac Lake, whence Sweetie}/'* Garry leads across in 3 miles to the Raqoette 
River, down which a small steamer rima to Cronk's on Tipper Utke, so named 1r<Hn 
the honter or gaide who discovered it. It is now a station on the Adirondack & 
St. Lawrence R. R. It is a lovely sheet of water, about 6 miles in length, surronnded 
by primeval forests, and containing many pietureaqne, rocky islands, covered with 
evergreens. At its tiead the wild and little- explored Bog River flows into the lake 
over a romantic cascade, which forms one of the great attractions of the Adiron- 
dacks, being a famous place for tront. At the nortliem end of the lake is Moody't 
ML Morrit Haute, and from this point the Raqnette River may be descended to the . 
pretty Pwrc^eW FalU (9 miles), or to Biff Wo\f Pond, (10 miles). The latter is 
reached by turning off from the river into Raquette Pond, 2 miles below Lake Top- 
per, and thence ascending Wolf Brook to Little Wolf Pond, whence a carry of half 
a mile leads to Big Wolf Pond. The route from Tupper Lake, op Bog River, leads 
through a series of ponds with an occasional carry, to Little Tupper Lake, already 
described in Route 1. 

From Moody's a ronte leads over a 3-mile carry to HoT»e»hoe Pond, and thence 
through a chain of ponds with an occasional short carry 12 miles farther to the dis- 
mal and deer-abounding Hid Lake, 4 miles in circumference. This lake is covered in 
their season with lily-pads and margined with rank wild grass, which attracts deer 
in greater numbers than any other spot in the Wilderness. It is also said to have 
been a favorite feeding-ground of the moose before they were exterminated. Seven 
miles N. of Mud Lake is Cranberry Lake, one of the largest of the Adirondack aeries, 
t>eing 15 miles long and 1 to 5 miles nide. It discharges to the N. through the Os- 
wegatchie River, and is usually visited from the W. via Qoutemeur, a station on the 




Bos KlYvr folia, Tapi^r Lake. 

Rome. Watertown ife Ogdensbnrg R. R„ 108 miles from Rome. The distance from 
Gouvernenr to the lake is 36 miles. Siher Lake, Pleiuant Lake, and numerous other 
lakelets of great beauty are scattered in every direction over this remote region. 

3. Port Kent to the Auiable Chasm and Baranac I.akM. 

Port Keat is on the W. shore of Lake Champlain, 13 m. above Plattsburg and 
nefvly opposite Burlington. Here stages connect with trains and steamers and 
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convey passenfcerB to the Lalce View Hou»e (!) miles) and to KerfMlle (6 miles). 
The Lake View House is the most coDvenient point from which to visit the Ohasin. 
Near Keeseville, tlie Ausable Kiver flows over the Alice Falls and then descends a 
line of swirling rapids to the BlrailighiH Fafls, where it plungfs over a precipice TO 
ft. high, A few rods fariher down are the Horseshoe Falls, near which the gorge is 
entered from above by a atnirwny of 166 steps leading down a cleft in the rock (fee 
50c.). Below this the stream grows narrower and deeper, and rushes through Aim- 
UeChMM, where at the narrowest point a wedged bowlder cramps the channel to 
the width of 6 or 8 ft. Still lower down, the walls stand about 00 ft. apart and are 
more than 100 ft. high, descending to the water's edge in a sheer perpendicular line. 
The chasm is nearly 2 miles long. Stwrways, walks, and galleries enable the visitor 
to reach the princi^ |>oints of interest ; and with the aid of boats the entire Chasm 
con be traversed. The entrance fee of 60c. entitles the traveler to visit all points 
reached by the galleries and walks, including the boat-ride from Table Bock td the 
Pool; [or the boat-ride from the Pool down the rapids lo the basin at the end of 
the gorge an additional fee of *i^fc^^^^^^^^— ^^^^^^^^jjOlBi^kft^-t 

Stages run fh>m the Lake | 
View Honse and Keeseville 
to Saranao Lake or Pau' 
Smith's (fare, 14.50). From f 
Roger» the route is the s 
OS that described in the pre- j 
ceding route. The only differ 1 
ence between these two e 
trances to the Adirondack r 
gion is that Risers is reached | 
by a railway-jonfney of 2' 
from Plattsburg and by a stage- i 
ride of 13 m. from Port Kent. 1 

4. Weatport to BUzabethtown I 
and EsMia Valley. I 

Wetlport {We^tpoTt /nn) j 
is on the shore of Lake Cham- r 
plain, Bl miles below White- 1 
hall, from which it is reached I 
by steamer and by the Lnk..' 
Cham plain Division of the 
Delaware Sc Hudwn R. K. | 
Stages run 8 miles wes 
nataatowa, a favorite t 
mer resort, lying just within I 
the borders of the moantiiin- " 
region, amid singularly pictu- 
resqtie and impressive scen'-ry. 
The Mantien Boute, YalUy I 
Bouse, and Ifindmr Hotel are 
excellent bouses, and tlmre are 
several large board in g-h ousts. 
The Great Northern Highwav 
rons south from Elizabethtown 
to Sohroon Lake (32 miles) ^ 
and Pottersville. and north ti " 
Keeseville (21 miles); and an- 
other stage-road runs north- 
west to Saranac Luke (3S miles), < 
the vipinity of the village a 
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5 miles west, and may be ascended with guides. The view from its summit is one 
of the most pleasing that the Adirondacks afford. The Giant of the Valley is 
also sometimes ascended from this f)lace, though the route is difficult ; and a singu- 
larly lovely view may be obtained from Gobble Hill^ a dome-like elevation about a 
mile southwest of the town. There is good fishing in the vicinity, in the Boquet 
River and in Black and Long Ponds. About 10 miles west, on the road to Keene, is 
the beautiful Keene Valley, nestling between two lofty mountain-ranges, and watered 
by the south branch of the Ausable River. There are several hotels and boarding- 
houses in the valley, among which that of St, Huberts Inn^ at the southern end, 
affords an excellent starting-point for several interesting excursions. Close by are 
Roaring Brook Falls, where a mountain-brook dashes over a cliff 500 feet high. Four 
miles away is the romantic HunteT'% Pass ; and nearer at hand is the lovely Gkapd 
Pond, nestling at the feet of Giant of the Valley, Camel's Hump, and Bald Peak, 
which almost close it in. About 5 miles from St. Hubert's Inn are the lonely and 
sequestered Ansable Ponds, which are among the loveliest of the smaller Wilderness 
lakes. They are separated from each other by an easy " carry " a mile long. Near 
the Lower Pond are the beautiful Rainbow Falls; and it is only 7 miles from the 
Upper Pond to the summit of Mount Marey, the monarch of the Adirondack group. 
Guides and an outfit may be obtained at the hotels in Keene Valley, and the ascent, 
which, with the return, requires 2 days, well repays the labor. The trail itself is 
wonderfully picturesque, and the view from the summit (5,337 feet high) embraces 
the entire Adirondack region, together with Lake Champlain and the Green Mount- . 
ains of Vermont. Keene {Keene Genter Hotel), at the northern end of the valley, is 
a post-office, and has some attractive scenery in its vicinity. From the village of 
Keene at the north end, to Beede House at the south, the valley is nearly 8 miles 
long ; at different points of it are the St. Ruber fs Inn, Tahawus House, Grawford\ 
etc. Stages run from Elizabethtown to the Saranac Lakes, and also to Keeseville. 
On the road to Martin's the stage passes the Mountain View House, and, 2 miles be- 
yond, the house and farm of '*John Brown, of Ossawattomie," who lies buried- near 
by. Two miles farther is Lahe Placid, 

6. Lake Pleasant. 

Lake Pleasant is in Hamilton County, New York, on the borders of the Adi- 
rondack region, and is reached from Amsterdam on the New York Central R. R. by 
a stage or carriage ride of 30 miles. There are numerous lakes in the vicinity be- 
sides Pleasant, the chief of which are Round and Piseco ; and the Saranac region 
is connected with Lake Pleasant by intermediate waters and portages. Deer and 
other game are abundant in the forests, and fine trout may be taken in all the 
brooks and lakes. Sageville is a thriving little village, situated on elevated ground 
between Lakes Pleasant and Round, and the Lake Pleasant House there is a favor- 
ite resort. The Sturgis House is a large hotel at the outlet of the lake. Piseco liltt 
is larger than Lake Pleasant, and lies about 8 miles west. Baguette Lake is 80 
miles distant by boat. Guides and camp-equipage may be obtained at the hotels. 

6. Adirondack & St. Laixrrence Railroad. 

During the summer of 1892 the Adirondack & St. Lawrence R. R. began to 
run through trains from New York over the New York Central & Hudson 
River R. R. to Herkimer, and thence over their own line northward to Malone. 
Among the points reached by this new route will be Trenton Falls (23 miles from 
Herkimer). At Remsen, 4 miles beyond, connection is made with the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg R. R. The Bisby and Wood hull Lakes will be accessible from 
White LaTc^ Gorners (42 miles), and Fulton Ghain (58 miles) brings the Fulton 
Chain of lakes within easy reach. Thence northward past LaJce Lila, Ghildtoold 
(with stage for Ghildwold Parle House) and Tupper Lahe Junction, where con- 
nection is had with the Northern Adirondack R. R. Other important stations are 
Saranac Inn, Paul SmitTih, Rainbow Lahe, and Loon Lahe, At Malone (178 milei) 
the Central Vermont R. R. is taken to Coteau Junction and thence to Montreal. 
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NUOARA TALLB. 
B*w to rMchi — From N*w York the Falls ai-e reached via the New York Central 
& Hudson River B. R. (447 miks), tia the West Shore R. R., uw Erie R. R. (442 
miles), or via Lehigh ViOlej R. R. (465 miles). From Boston via the Fitchbnrg, or 
BuBton & Albany, and New York Central R. R. (506 miles). Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, etc., via Uorthem Central R. R. From the West ria Buffalo or Suspension 
Bridge. 

Halcte aid BMrdlns-HoageSi — On the American side are the International Hotel 
and the Cataract Hovu (both close to the falls aad near the rapids); EaXlenhacVt 
(fronting the State Park and rapids); and the Pro^pMt ffoiue (cor. of Union and 
2d Sts.), transferred ^om the Ca- 
nadian shore on the formation of 
Queen Victoria Park. The Clifton 
Hbu*e, on the Canada aide, is a high- 
dass hotel. In the villatte are a few 
large boarding-houses, at wliich the 
charges are from $7 to $12 per week. 
NiASARA Falls are situated on 
the Niagara River, about 22 miles 
froni Lake Erie and 14 miles from 

Lake Ontario. This river is the chan- 
nel by which all the waters of the 

tonr great upper lakes tlow toward 

tlie Gulf of St. Lawrence, and has 

h total descent of S33 feet, leaving 

Like Ontario still 231 feet above the 

Ma. From the northeast extremity 
i of Lake Erie the Niagara flows in a 
1 northerly direction with a swift cur- 
I tent for the 6rst 3 miles, and then 
1 more gently with a widening eur- 
i Knt, which divides as a portion 
I passes on each side of Grand Island. 

A) these unite below ihe island, the 

stream spreads ont to 2 or 3 miles 

in width, and appears like a quiet 

late stndded with small low islands. 

About 16 miles from Lake Erie the 

current becomes narrow and begins 

to descend with great velocity. This 

is the commencement of the Rapids, 

ifhich continue for about a mile, the 
vaters accomplishing in this distance 
a fall of S2 feet. The Rapids [en 
Date below in a great cataract, the descent of which is 164 feet on the American side 
and 158 on the Canadian. At this point the river, making a curve from west to north, 
spreada out to an extreme width of 4,750 feet. Goat Island, which extends to the 
brink of the cataract, occupies about one-fourth of this space, leaving the river on the 
American side about 1.100 feet wide, and on the Canadian side about double this 
width. The line along the verge of the Canadian fall is much longer than the breadth 
of this portion of the river, by reason of its horseshoe form, the curve extending up 
the central part of the current. The waters sweeping down the Rapids form a grand 
curve as they fall clear of the rocky wall into the deep pool at the base. In the pro- 
found chasm below the fall, the current, contracted in width Co less than 1,000 feet, 
is tossed tumultuously al>out, and forms great whirlpools and eddies as it is borne 
along its rapidly-descending bed. Dangerous as it appears, the river is here crossed 
bj small row-boats. For 7 miles below the fulls the narrow gorge continues, vary- 
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ing in width from 200 to 400 yards. The river then emerges at Lewiston into a 
lower district, having descended 104 feet from the foot of the cataract. The gorge 
through which the Niagara River flows below the falls bears evidence of having 
heen excavated by the river itself. Within comparatively recent years changes 
have taken place by the falling down of masses of rock, the eflfect of which has 
been to cause a slight recession of the cataract, and extend the gorge to the same 
amount upward toward Lake Erie. Thus in 1818 great fragments descended at 
the Horseshoe fall, and since 1855 several others, which have materially changed 
the aspect of the falls. Table Rock, once a striking feature, has wholly disappeared. 
Lyell estimates the rate of recession to be about a foot a year, but the rate is not 
uniform. For several successive years there will he no apparent change ; and then 
the soft and underlying strata having been gradually worn away, great masses of the 
upper harder ones fall down, causing a very noticeable change in a very brief time. 
At the present site of the falls a layer of hard limestone rock, of the formation 
known as the Niagara limestone, covers the surface ot the conntry, and forms ^ 
edge of the cataract to the depth of between 80 and 90 feet. Professor James Hidl, 
State Geologist of New York, points out that, after a further recession of about 2 
miles this limestone layer, with the soft layers under it, will have been swept away, 
and the Fall will become almost stationary on the lower sandstone formation, with a 
height of only 80 feet. As, however, it will take rather more than 10,000 years to 
excavate this 2 miles, the tourists of our day need feel no alarm lest the stupen- 
dous torrent dwindle beneath their gaze I 

Those who have visited Niagara in former years would hardly recognize it as it 
exists to-day, so wonderful and so satisfactory has been the change since the estab- 
lishment of the Great International Park. All the land in the vicinity of the great 
cataract is now owned by the State of New York on the American side, and by 
the Canadian Government on the Canadian side. On the American side the re- 
served area, sometimes called the Niagara Park, includes Goat Island, the Three Sis- 
ters, Bird Island, Luna Island, Chapin Island, and the small islands adjacent to 
them in the Niagara River, and also a strip of land on the shore, beginning at Port 
Day and running to and including Prospect Park. This latter strip is from 100 to 
200 feet wide through the greater portion of its length. The whole area includes 
107 acres. On July 15, 1885, this reservation was declared open, with impressive 
and appropriate ceremonies. On the Canadian side the reserved area covers 164 
acres, and embraces the land adjacent to the Falls, to which the name of Queen 
Victoria Niagara Falls Park has been given, and also the Dufferin Islands and Cedar 
Island. This territory was opened to the public on the Queen's birthday, May 
24, 1888. From this space every objectionable building and structnre has been 
removed; green terraces, spacious lawns, lovely drives, delightful forest walks, 
now charm and entertain the visitor; almost everywhere he goes he is the guest 
of two great governments, and goes free. To this there are but two exceptions : 
one at the Prospect Park Ferry stairway, where he pays 10 cents to ride down, but 
the walk \9free; and to the Cave of the Winds, where he can walk down/r«« but 
pays $1 for guide and suit. It is a magnificent gift, and has made Niagara now one 
of the least expensive of summer resorts. The place is rapidly regaining its old- 
time popularity, and the unequaled sanitary advantages of the location are again 
attracting families to pass the summer, as was once so greatly the cnstom. The 
drainage is, of course, perfect, and the atmosphere is kept pure, sweet, and invigor- 
ating by the constant change in the air caused by the rush of the great body of 
water, while the rising spray mitigates and subdues the heat of summer. All about 
are delightful drives, good boating, excellent fishing, and, in fine, the Niagara now 
possesses attractions unequaled by few other summer resorts in the world. 

The mistake made by most tourists is that they attempt to view Niagara too 
hurriedly. No reasonable person should attempt a visit of less than two or three 
days, and it would be far better to remain a week. This is not the dictum of mere 
self-interest ; it is the opinion expressed by those travelers whose intelligence and 
culture command respect. Charles Dickens, Nathaniel Hawthorne, George William 
Curtis, W. D. Howells, Henry James, and numerous others, counsel a protracted 
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stay in what Dickens calls "the enchanted ground of Niagara." Visitors should 
also not attempt to hurry about in a carriage. Very many of the most beautiful 
spots at Niagara can only be seen on foot; and the carriage-drives should be re- 
served for those longer jaunts amid the beautiful surrounding country and historic 
spots in the vicinity. 

Goat Island is the point usually visited first. It is reached by a bridge 360 feet 
long, the approach to which is just to the rear of the Cataract House. The bridge 
itself is an object of interest, from its apparently dangerous position. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly safe, and is crossed constantly by heavily-laden carriages. The 
view of the Rapids from the bridge is one of the most impressive features of the 
Niagara scenery. The river descends 52 feet in a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile by this inextricable turmoil of waters. Standing on the bridge, and gazing 
thence up the angry torrent, the leaping crests seem like " a battle-charge of tem- 
pestuous waves animated and infuriated against the sky. Nearer the plunge of the 
Fall the Eapids become still more agitated, and it is impossible for the spectator to 
rid himself of the idea that they are conscious of the abyss to which they are hurry- 
ing, and struggle back in the very extremity of horror. This propensity to invest 
Niagara with a soul and human feelings is a common effect upon the minds of visit- 
ors, in every part of its wonderful phenomena. The torture of the Rapids, the 
clinging curves with which they embrace the small rocky islands that live amid the 
surge ; the sudden calmness at the brow of the cataract, and the infernal writhe 
and whiteness with which they reappear, powerless, from the depths of the abyss — 
all seem, to the excited imagination of the gazer, like the natural effects of impend- 
ing ruin— desperate resolution and fearful agony on the minds and frames of mor- 
tals." Below the bridge, a short distance from the verge of the American Fall, is 
Chapi7i*s Island, so named in memory of a workman who fell into the stream while 
at work on the bridge. About midway of the stream the road crosses Bath Island, 
which, once hidden by a lot of old mills, is now covered with verdure. From the 
island end of the bridge three paths diverge, that to the right being the one usually 
followed. A short walk brings us to the foot-bridge leading to Lnna Island, a huge 
rock-mass of some three-quarters of an acre, lying between the Center Fall and the 
American Fall. The exquisite lunar rainbows seen at this point, when the moon is 
full, have given it the name it bears. The width of the American Fall from Luna Island 
is over 1,100 feet, and the precipice over which it plunges is 164 feet high. Just be- 
yond Luna Island a spiral stairway (called "Biddle's Stairs," after Nicholas Biddle, 
of United States Bank fame, by whose order they were built) leads to the foot of 
the cliff. From the foot of the stairs, which are secured to the rocks by strong iron 
fastenings, there are two diverging paths. That to the right leads to the Cave of tlie 
Winds, a spacious recess back of the Center Fall. Guides and water-proof suits for 
visiting the Cave may be obtained at the stairs (fee, $1.00), and the excursion is 
well worth making. You can pass safely into the recess behind the water to a 
platform beyond. Magical rainbow pictures are found at this spot ; sometimes 
bows of entire circles, and two or three at once, are seen. A plank- walk has been 
carried out to a cluster of rocks near the foot of the fall, and from it one of the best 
views of the American Fall may be obtained. The up-river way, along the base of 
the cliff toward the Horseshoe Fall, is difficult, and much obstructed by fallen 
rocks. It was from a point near Biddle's Stairs that the renowned jumper, Sam 
Patch, made two successful leaps into the waters below (in 1829), saying to the 
throng of spectators, as he went off, that " one thing might be done as well as 
another." Reascending the stairs, a few minutes' walk carries us to a bridge lead- 
ing to the islet on which stood the famous Terrapin Tower, which, having become 
dangerous, was blown up in 1873. The view of the Horseshoe Fall from this point is 
surpassingly grand. The mighty cataract has a contour of 3,010 feet, with a perpen- 
dicular plunge of 158 feet, and it was estimated by Lyell that 15,000,000 cubic feet 
of water pass over the ledges every hour. One of the condemned lake-ships (the 
Detroit) was sent over this Fall in 1829, and, though she drew 18 feet of water, 
she did not touch the rocks in passing over the brink of the precipice, showing that 
the water is at least 20 feet deep above the ledge. 
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At the other end of Goat Island (reached hy a road from the Horseshoe Fall), 
a series of gracetul hridges leads to the Three Sistcm, as three small islets lying in the 
rapids are called. The islands are rugged masses of rock, covered with a profuse 
and tangled vegetation, and afford fine views of the rapids at their widest and 
wildest part. On Goat Island, near the Three Sisters, is the Bermifs Bathing-Place, 
so called after Francis Ahbott, "the Hermit of Niagara," who nsed to bathe here, 
and who was finally drowned while doing so. At the foot of Grand Island, near the 
Canada shore, is yavy Island^ which was the scene of some interesting incidents in 
the Canadian Kebellion of 1887-'38, known as the Mackenzie War. Chippeita^ 
which held at that period some 5,000 British troops, is upon the Canadian shore, 
nearly opposite. It was near Schlosser Landing, about 2 miles above the Falls, on 
the American side, that during this war the American steamer Caroline, which had 
been perverted to the uses of the insurgents, was set on fire and sent over the Falls, 
by the order of Sir Allan McNab, a Canadian officer. Above Navy Island is Grand 
Island (17,000 acres), somewhat noted as the spot on which, in 1820, Migor Mordecai 
M. Noah founded ** Ararat, a city of refuge for the Jews," in the vain hope of as- 
sembling there all the Hebrew populations of the world. 

The usual way of crossing to the Canadian side is over the New Svqieiisloi Bridge, 
which arches the river about one-eighth of a mile below the Falls, and is one 
of the curiosities of the locality. It was finished in 1869, at a cost of $175,000; 
is 1,190 feet from cliff to cliff, and 1,268 feet from tower to tower, and is 190 feet 
above the river. The tower on the American side is 107 feet high, and that on 
the Canadian side 105 feet high. On the terrace near the Falls is the spot still 
called Table Rock, though the immense overhanging platform originally known by 
that name has long since fallen over the precipice. From this point the best 
front view of the Falls is obtained, and that of the Horseshoe Fall is incomparably 
grand. The concussion of the falling waters with those in the depths below pro- 
duces a spray that veils the cataract two-thirds up its height. Above this impene- 
trable foam, to the height of 50 feet above the fall, a cloud of lighter spray rises, 
which, when the sun shines upon it in tlie proper direction, displays magnificent 
solar rainbows. The appropriateness of the name Niagara (" Thnnder of Waters") 
is also very evident here. 

The Canadian reservation is known as the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park^ 
and is entered by Mowat Gateway, and thenoe a gravelled carriage-way winds 
through the Park with loops that approach the bank at two points where the view 
is especially fine, while the water-driveway follows the course of the old road jnst 
before passing the Museum building. Projecting platforms have been built to the 
verge — one opposite the lower end of the American Fall, and another midway be- 
tween it and the Horseshoe Fall. An elevator eighty feet high carries passengers 
to the bank below, a side-guide and oil-cloth suit costing fifty cents. This part of 
the reservation is known as the ''first division." 

Guides and water-proof suits are indispensable for the passage under the 
Horseshoe Fall. This passage (which no nervous person should attempt) is 
described as follows by a writer in '* Picturesque America": "The wooden 
stairways are narrow and steep, but perfectly safe; and a couple of minutes 
brings us to the bottom. Here we are in sf)ray-land indeed ; for we have hardly 
begun to traverse the path-way of broken bits of shale when, with a mischievoas 
sweep, the wind sends a baby cataract in our direction, and fairly inundates us. The 
mysterious gloom, with the thundering noises of the falling waters, impresses every 
one ; but, as the path-way is broad, and the walking easy, new-comers are apt to 
think that there is nothing in it. The tall, stalwart negro, who acts as guide, listens 
with amusement to such comments, and confidently awaits a cliange in the tone of 
the scoffers. More and more arched do the rocks become as we proceed. The top 
part is of hard limestone, and the lower of shale, w^hich has been so battered away 
by the fury of the waters that there is an arched passage behind the entire Horse- 
shoe Fall, which could easily be traversed if the currents of air would let us pass. 
But, as we proceed, we begin to notice that it blows a trifle, and from every one of 
the 32 points of the compass. At first, however, we get them separately. A gust 
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ed bj towers on each bank, the centers of which are 821 feet apart. It was 
bnilt in 1855 by John A. Roebling, and cost $500,000. The fee for crossing the 
bridge is 25c. for pedestrians, which confers the right to retnm fre« on the same 
day. From one side of this bridge a fine distant view of the Falls is had, and from 
the other a bird's-eye view of the tumnltuons Whirlpool Rapids. By descending 
the elevator (50c.), which leads from the top to the base of the cliff, a nearer view 
is obtained of these wonderful Rapids, in which the waters rush along with such 
velocity that the middle of the current is 30 feet higher than the sides. The 
Niagara Cantilerer Bridge^ built by the Michigan Central R. R., is perhaps a 
still more remarkable feat of engineering skill. It is constructed of steel, and 
the huge arms or cantilevers project from the towers meeting in the center, and 
each supporting the other. It is located 300 ft. above the Suspension Bridge, and 
in full view of the cataract. Three miles below the Falls is the WUifl|MQl, occa- 
sioned by a sharp bend in the river which is here contracted to a width of 220 
feet. Seven miles northeast of the Falls is the Tuscarora Indian Beserration. 
This tribe came to New York in 1712, after having been driven from their original 
home in North Carolina, and became merged in the confederacy of the Iroquois. 
After the Revolutionary War they settled on this land, where by subsequent gift 
and purchase they have acquired their present estate. 

In the vicinity of Niagara is Leiciston, 7 miles north, at the head of navigation 
on Lake Ontario; and directly opposite (on the Canadian side) is Queenston. 
Queemton is well worth a visit, and affords a pleasant drive from the Falls. It is 
historically as well as pictorially interesting. Here General Brock and his aide-de- 
camp McDonnell fell, October 11, 1812. Brock's MoBUMBt, which crowns the heights 
above the village, is 185 feet high, surmounted by a dome of 9 feet, which is reached 
by a spiral flight of 250 steps inside. The remains of Brock and his comrade lie in 
stone sarcophagi beneath, having been removed thither from Fort George. This is 
the second monument erected on the spot, the first having been maliciously de- 
stroyed in 1840. At Drummondrille. \^ mile west of the Falls, is a tower which 
overlooks the battle-field of Lundy's Lane. At the mouth of the Niagara River, 
on the Canadian side, is Niagara on the LaTce^ a favorite summer resort (^^€7? '« Ro^A 
Hotel and Hotel Chautauqua). The Welland CanaU with its water-way and grand 
locks, runs almost parallel with the Niagara River, and is some eight miles west of it. 



TRENTON FALLS. 

How to reach.— From New York Trenton Falls are reached by the N. Y. Central 
& Hudson R. R. or West Shore R. R. to Herkimer and thence by the Adirondack 
& St. Lawrence R. R., or to Utica, and thence via the Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg R. R. From Boston via Boston & Albany or Fitchburg R. R. to Albany, and 
thence as above. From the West 'oia any of the connections of the N. Y. Central 
R. R. or West Shore R. R. to Utica or Herkimer, and thence as before. 

Hotels. — The KanyahooTca House and Moor^% Trenton Falls Hotel are the principal 
hotels, and are large and well-kept houses. It is surrounded by pleasant gardens, 
and is in the neighborhood of other attractions besides the Fflils. The fee for 
visiting the Falls is 25 cents. 

Teentox Falls are situated on the West Canada (or Kanata) Creek, a branch of 
the Mohawk, 17 miles above Utica. The descent of the stream, 312 feet in a dis- 
tance of 2 miles, is by a series of half a dozen cataracts, which have worn for thein- 
selves out of the limestone hills a bed which at some points is 200 feet below the 
level of the surrounding country. A walk of a few rods through the woods from 
the hotel brings the visitor to the brink of the precipice, which is descended by a 
secure stairway a distance of 100 feet. The landing is a broad pavement, level with 
the water's edge, often, in times of freshet, the bed of foaming floods ; and commands 
a fine view of the outlet of the chasm, 250 yards below, and also of the first cascade 
about 200 yards up the stream. A pathway to this fall has been blasted at a con- 
siderable cost under an overhanging rock and around an extensive projection, di- 
rectly beneath which rages and roars a most violent rapid. This first fall is named 
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tSbemmH Fall, after the Rev. John Sherman, grandson of Roger Sherman, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, who discovered the ravine and all its glories in 1806. Here the river has 
formed an immense excavation from the limestone, into which it plunges over a ledge 
33 feet high. The color of the water is a rich hrown, which, touched here and there 
by the slanting sun-rays, presents the hues of molten gold. Back of the sheet of 
water, the reaction of the torrent has worn away the rock in an exact circular curve, 
10 feet in diameter, which exhibits a furiously-boiling caldron of white foam, streaked 
with every possible shade of brown. Below this a thick cloud of spray hides the 
tumult of the faUing water. Here, in the afternoon, is a most lovely rainbow, which 
forms at right angles to the chasm, and spans one side of the bank on the right-hand 
side. The cliffs tower up on either side to the height of 150 feet, and are ascended by 
a stairway that affords fine and varied views. Above Sherman Fall the torrent boils 
along in a succession of tumultuous rapids, at the head of which, 300 yards beyond, 
the fligh Falls burst upon the view. This cascade has a descent of 109 feet in all, 
while the walls of the ravine on either side rise sotne 80 feet higher yet. The fall 
is divided by intervening ledges into separate cascades which fall first about 40 feet; 
then, reuniting on a flat below, and veering suddenly around an inclination of rocky 
steps, they plunge into the dark caldron beneath. " The color is an extraordinaiy 
I topaz hue, like nothing ever seen in any other land, or in any other part of America. 
[ It resembles a cascade of melted topaz, or of liquid, translucent porphyry, as far as 
the color goes ; but what can compare to the exquisite character of its changing 
tints? For, as the water descends, that which was brown becomes lighter and 
lighter, until actually white, and then, as it nears the smoky clouds of spray at its 
base, becomes dark again. It is like the changing sheen on velvet, or the glancing 
hues on the finest fur." The best view of the falls is obtained from CarmichaePs 
Point (on the left side in ascending the ravine). On the summit of the cliff over 
High Falls, reached by a flight of stairs, is the Rural Betreat^ where refreshments 
and rest may be obtained. 

Above the High Falls the chasm opens out to right and left, and the banks 
become less formidable. Mill-Dam Fall^ 14 feet high, is 200 yards beyond, reach- 
ing m one unbroken sheet across the whole breadth of the chasm. Ascending this 
tall, the visitor comes to a still larger platform of level rock, 250 by 1,500 feet, 
Hned on each side with cedars. At the extremity of this amphitheatre, which is 
known as the Albambra, a bare rock 50 feet in height reaches gradually forward from 
the mid-distance, and from its top descends a perpetual rill, which forms a natural 
shower-bath. Above is the Alhambra Fall^ *'a place which has been the despair 
of artists and of descriptive writers." The rocks on each side are here much bolder, 
and are fringed from top to bottom with superb cedars, extending down to the 
pathway. The rock-ledge on which the water tumbles is quite naked, and fully 60 
feet high, showing its stratification, tier upon tier. The top shelves over some- 
what, and the water pours over this in a superb amber-sheet on the right hand ; while 
on the left is a wild cataract where the stream rushes over the various strata in a 
saccession of infinitely varied falls, combining the forms of the gentlest cascade and 
the most savage torrent. Still ascending the stream, a grand amphitheatre of rock, 
unseen before, is soon reached, where towers a mass of limestone from whose im- 
pending cliff great slabs fall year by year. Beyond this column is a singular natu- 
ral firepliace carved out by the river from a soft spot in the rock; and, passing this, 
we come to a place where the stream gives an exemplification of its manner of 
working through the rock. The curvatures here are as regular as if drawn by the 
compass. One of these is called the Rocky Hearty for its exact resemblance to the 
conventional heart. In a flat rock on the same side is a circular hole, called JacoVs 
Well^ which is 5 feet deep, and usually filled with stones of various sizes worn per- 
fectly smooth. The passage beyond the Rocky Heart is difficult, and even danger- 
ous ; nevertheless it is often ascended to Boon's Bridge or Prospect Fall (20 feet 
high), at the head of the chasm. An easier way of reaching Prospect Fall is by a 
walk or drive of 3 miles along the cliff from the hotel. 

The scene at Trenton varies much, according as the drought or freshet dries or 
fills the stream, and passages are easy enough at one time, which are utterly im- 
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practicable at others. It is difficult to say when the glen is the most beantifol, 
whether with much or with little water. 

Besides the drive to Prospect Fall there are pleasant drives to Cold Brook, 
Hinkley^s Mills, Baron Stenben^s Monument at Remsen, and to Starr's HHl (7 miles). 
The view from Starr's Hill includes the whole country southward to the Mohawk 
and to the hills of Clinton and Sharon ; to the west, I^e Oneida can be seen ; and 
to the east, the Green Mountains and the Adirondack range. Far to the north 
stretches that vast primeval forest which covers so large a portion of Northern 
New York, and extends in unbroken solitude even to the St. Lawrence. The 
" Lovers' Walk " is a beautiful avenue of hemlocks near the hotel ; and the tront- 
ponds in the vicinity are worth a visit. 



SHARON SPRINQS. 

How to reach. — From New York the Sharon Sprinj^s are reached xia New York 
Central & Hudson River K. R., or via West Shore R. R. to Albany and thence via 
Susquehanna Division of the Delaware & Hudson R. R. Drawing-room cars nm 
from New York without change. Distance, 210 miles; fare, $5.15. From Boston 
ma Boston & Albany R. R. to Albany, and thence as before. From Philadelphia, 
ma Pennsylvania R. R., Lehigh & Susquehanna Division of the Central R. R. of 
New Jersey to Scranton and thence by the Delaware & Hudson R. R. Distance, 
320 miles. Stages also connect the Springs with Palatine Bridge on the N. Y. Cen- 
tral R. R., 9 miles distant. From the West a convenient road to the Springs isofl 
the West Shore R. R. to Canajoharie and thence by carriages, which may be ordered 
from the agent of that line by telegraph. 

Hotels and Boarding-Houses. — The leading hotels are the Pavilion Hotels tbe 
Sharon Bouse, and the Union Hotel ; the Mansion House and the American Hovu 
are loss expensive. Prices range from $2 upward a day, and from $12 upward s 
week. 

Sharon Springs is a village of Schoharie Co., New York, situated in a narrow 
valley surrounded by high hills. It is chiefly noted for its mineral springs, of which 
there are four, chalybeate, magnesia, white sulphur, and blue sulphur. These, 
together with a spring of pure water, are near each other and near a wooded blnff 
west of the village, and flow into a small stream below. The waters are pure and 
clear, and, though they flow for J mile from their source with other currents, they 
yet preserve their own distinct character. They tumble over a ledge of perpendicu- 
lar rocks, with a descent of 65 feet, in sufldcient volume and force to turn a mill 
The village is visited by more than 10,000 persons a year, many of whom are Ger- 
mans, and who have given it the name of the ** American Baden-Baden." The 
Magne-^ia and White Sulphur Springs closely resemble the White Sulphur Springs 
of Virginia. The waters are drunk to a considerable extent, especially the Magne- 
sia; but the specialty of the place is its baths, for which there are spacious and 
admirably appointed bath-houses (40c. a bath). Besides the water-baths, nind- 
baths are administered (in which the patient is covered with mud saturated with 
sulphur and heated to about 110 degrees). These baths are considered remedial 
for rheumatism and kindred ailments. Other baths, prepared by mixing the mag- 
nesia-water with extract of j)ine from the Black Forest of Germany, are adminis- 
tered for pulmonary, neuralgic, and paralytic diseases. There are pleasant drives 
and rambles in the viciniry of the hotels, and from the summit of the hill over the 
village a beautiful view may be obtained, including the Mohawk Valley, the Adiron- 
dacks, and the Green Mountains of Vermont. Within a short distance of Sharon^s 
Springs is Howe's Cave. {See '• Other Resorts.") 

Cherry Valley, a pretty little village at the head of Cherry Valley Creek, is 9 miles 
from Sharon Springs by railway and 7 miles by road. It is a place of srreat interest 
as the scene of one of the most atrocious massacres that have ever disgraced any 
war. Here, in August, 1778, the Tories and Indians fell upon the unprotected 
settlers, and, without making any distinction of age or sex, either killed or took 
captive the entire population. A monument now marks the site of the old fort 
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and the grave of the slaughtered settlers. The valley is a popular summer resort, 
and besides the hotels {Central Hotel and Grand Hotel) there are numerous houses 
at which board may be obtained at from $7 to $12 a week. Id the village is a 
young ladies' academy, the first principal of which was the Rev. Solomon Spaulding, 
whose fanciful antiquarian novel, written solely for his own amusement, was made 
the basis of the '' Book of Mormon." Near the centre of the township is Mount In- 
dependence^ a rocky eminence rising 2,000 feet above the sea. On a small creek 
near by (2 miles from the village) are the Tekaha/rawa Falls^ a picturesque cas- 
cade 160 feet high. In the vicinity of these falls (H i^ile from the village) are 
the Cherry Valley White Sulphur Springs^ a popular resort. The hotel has bath- 
houses attached, and is surrounded by ornamental grounds. In the village of Salt 
Springsville, near by, are a number of salt- springs ; and there are also chalybeate 
and magnesia waters in the vicinity. Cherry Valley is famous for the coolness, 
salubrity, and tonic effect of its summer climate. 



WATKINS aiJESN. 

Hew to rcaelk — Watkins is reached ma the Erie R. R., or the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R. R. to Elmira (273 miles), and thence ma Northern Central 
R. R. (22 miles) ; 'oia the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. to Geneva on 
Seneca Lake, and thence either by steamer on Seneca Lake or the Fall Brook 
R. R. (fare from New York, $7). From Philadelphia, by the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, or by Pennsylvania Systems to Harrisburg and thence by Northern Central 
R. R. (fare, $8.15.) From Baltimore, ma the Northern Central R. R. (278 miles). 
From the west by New York Central R. R. to Geneva. 

Hiitels and BoardiBg-IIoiises. — In the village are the Jefferson House and the Fall 
Brook House, open all the year. Near the entrance of the Glen is tlie Glen Park 
Hotel, Perched on a rocky ledge within the Glen itself is the Glen Mountain 
Hotel, connecting with a picturesque Swiss chalet. Rates at these houses vary 
from $2 to $3.50 per day. There are numerous boarding-houses in the village. 

Watkins is a village of 2,604 inhabitants, nestling in a narrow valley at the head 
ot Seneca Lake, New York, and within the shadow of Glen Mountain. Franklin 
St., running parallel with the mountain-slope, leads (J mile from the station) to the 
entrance of the Glen, which is sim})ly a vertical rift or gorge in a rocky bluff some 
500 or 600 feet in height, through which tumbles a roaring mountain-brook. The 
length of the Glen is about 3 miles, and the cliffs at the deepest part of the gorge 
have an altitude of nearly 300 feet. First entering a huge amphitheatre to which 
there is no apparent exit, the visitor follows the path to its western end, where he 
finds that, instead of meeting, the walls of rock overlap each other, leaving a narrow 
passage through and up which he passes by steep stairways, running diagonally along 
the face of the wall, braced strongly to it, and also propped firmly from beneath. 
" We are now in Glen Alpha, as it has been somewhat fantastically styled. Inside the 
great rock-barrier, which we have just succeeded in passing, a narrow but secure bridge 
crosses the chasm ; and from this bridge a fine view is had of the first cascade {Min- 
nehaha Falls) as it pours swirling through a rift in the rocks, and falls, roaring and 
foaming, into a deep basin, scooped out of the solid rock-bed by the constant fret 
and chafe and turmoil of the waters. Quitting the bridge and clambering up a series 
of steps, we gain presently a narrow footpath, cut out of the face of the cliff, and 
follow its fantastic windings until all further progress is barred by a transverse wall ; 
over which the waters of the long cascade {Cavern Cascade) fall from a great height 
into the dark pool below. At this point the rugged and lofty walls of the gorge 
draw closer together. Where the footpath ends, the Long Staircase, wet with the 
mist and spray of the cascade, is flung at an angle of 90 degrees across the tre- 
mendous ohasm, and its upper end connects with another footpath, some 50 feet 
above the one that has just been abandoned. After traversing this new path a little 
space along the stream, we come upon a series of cascades, dropping from one 
low led|{e to another, with deep pools and broad shallows intervening. Pursuing 
an onward and upward curve, the aspect of the place grows weird and ghastly. 
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of a cottage built in the style of a Swiss chalet^ on one side of the gorge, while on 
the other side (connected by a gracefal iron suspension-bridge) is the main building, 
new and elegant in appearance. The chalet is a favorite point for rest and refresh- 
ment, and is in all respects one of the most attractive features of the Glen scenery. 
Its balconies overhang the gorge, with trees jutting up through them from ledges 
in the rocks below; and the visitor looks down from his advantageous position 
into depths of the Glen that remain inaccessible. Close at hand is the Olen Art 
Gallery (admission, 26c.) containing upward of 100 paintings by Captain Hope, 
chiefly of the Glen scenery. 

Leaving the Mountain House, the path descends gradually through tue gloomy Glen 
Obscura, and after passing the Syhan Rapids a bridge leads to the other side of the 
gorge, where the cliffs, rent and torn in every conceivable shape, first contract, and 
then expand into an enormous amphitheatre, to which has been given the name of 
CSni Cathedral, and which is considered the most imposing feature of the wonderful 
gorge. It is 1,000 feet long ; the walls, nearly circular in form, rise to a height of 
800 feet, their summits being crowned with a pendulous fringe of hemlocks ; the floor 
is almost as level as if it had been paved by human hands ; and on the great slabs of 
rock the stream spreads out till it is but an inch or two deep, flowing easily and 
quietly, with scarcely a ripple to break the smoothness of its surface. In the centre 
of the Cathedral is the lovely Fool of the Nymphs, and on the west side (called the 
"Chancel ") the Central Cascade ponrs its waters into the gorge over a ledge 60 feet 
high. From the north side the Grand Staircase, thrown across the ravine to a higher 
shelf projecting from the face of the cliff, leads to the Glen of Pools, so named from 
the number and variety of its water-worn basins. The view both above and below 
from the entrance of this glen is surpassingly fine ; also from a bridge which is soon 
reached in the ascending path. Beyond the Glen of Pools, the Gianfs Gorge is- 
reached, at the upper end of which are the exquisite Rainliow Falls, where three cas- 
cades drop from one rocky ledge to another, foaming and seething, while to one side 
a thin stream, falling from a great height, spreads itself out like a silver mist, and 
niingles its waters with those in the rock-bound channel far below. The path passes 
behind the fall and leads up another stairway to the Shadow Gorge, which is narrow, 
nigged, and sombre, the pathway being hewn out of the cliff-side, and at the head of 
which the Flito Falls plunge over the rocky parapet into a deep black pool. Many 
liters turn back here, as the scenery above, thoujih attractive, has none of the 
striking features of that already traversed. It is easy, however, to ascend farther. 
Alongside the Pluto Falls, a rough natural stairway leads to Glen Arcadia, from the 
.entrance of which there are beautiful views both up and down the gorge, and at 
the head of which are the Arcadian Falls, spanned by a bridge from which the 
retrospect down JSlfin Gorge is remarkably fine. Next above is Glen Facility, and 
then come Glen Horicon, Glen Elysium, with steep wooded banks 400 feet high, 
sad Glen Omega, with Omega Falls. The last two are little more than open forest- 
ghides, and contain scarcely a hint of the wild scenes below. 

Those who do not care to retrace their steps to the entrance (the descent of the 
stairs is even more trying than the ascent), can leave the Glen at the Mountain 
House by a path leading out to the open country and through Glenwood Cemetery. 
HaYana Gin, 3 miles south of Watkins (reached by carriages), is IJ mile long 
and ascends 700 feet, and is preferred by some to the Watkins Glen. It is very 
picturesque, is more airy and open, and is quite easily traversed ; but it is want- 
ing in those elements of gloom, and vastness, and solemn grandeur, which are the 
peculiar charaoteristics of its better-known rival. The same system of stairways 
and ladders prevails as at Watkins, but these aids of progress are fewer and the 
paths broader. Near the entrance to the Glen (admission, 25c.) the Portal Cascade 
is passed, then the Crystal Rapids, beyond which are the Eagle Cliff Falls, 60 feet 
high. Ascending a long stairway, the Council Chamber is reached, with floor and 
walls as smooth and regular as if built by hands. From this remarkable chamber 
another stairway conducts to a path which speedily leads to the exquisite CnitalB 
Cncade, to whose beauty no description could do justice. A bridge over the cascade 
and then another stairway lead to the narrow chasm called Hermifs Gorge, from 
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which the eteep and lottj Jafoh^* Ladder is ascended. To the ri)iht of this ladder 
in ascending there is a Gne view of the beautifiil BrMil-Tril Fkl, where the wat«r 
sweeps over the steep led)rea in a broad and foaming sheet. Bejond the Ladder i( 
the Pilgrim'* Grotto, whence the path winds along the clifF-Bide and passes thronsb 
a cavern called the Mountain Tunnel, to the Oatern O^rge and Wliiapering FduM. 
Above tliese are a siicocMton of glens, caacHdes, and rapids, of which only ti\* 
Echo FnlU and the Fairin' Ctuende need !« mentioned ; and the ascent Snail; ei ' 
at the Summit Gorge, wliicJi is at the Iiead of the glen. 

The Montour Glin and the Eieekior Glen are also in the vicinity of Watkini, 
and are said to be hardlj' leas attractive than Havana Glen. The drives in tb« 
vicinity of the village are eitrewiely jiicturesque, and excnrsions may bo made to 
Geneua b; steamer on Seneca Lake ; to Keuia Laie, a beautiful sheet of water IS 
miles lonfT, with picturesque ecenerr and good Sshing (23 miles by railway) ; and to 
Ithaca Ha Ca.vuga Lake. Itban {Clinton Hovte, Ithaea Hotel) is a beantiful town 
at the head of Cayuga Lake, celebrated as the seat of Oomel! University, and sor- 
ronnded by some of the most picturesque scenery in the State. There are no lew 
than 15 cascades and waterfalls in ih) immediate vicinity, varjing from 80 to 180 




feei lu iieigiii, o oi inem [leing over iMii leet. i lie lamous iioMa tail, lou iee\ nroad 
and IBO feet Iiigli, is about a mile from the village in Itliaea Gorge, which is slid 
to contain more watertalls within the space of a mile than any other place in 
America. The buildings of Cornell University, on the hills east of the town, 400 
feet above the lake, are worth a visit. The celebrated Ta^huk Falto are 10 mile* 
from Ithaca and may be readied by a pleasant drive along the shore of Oayngt 
Lake, by tlie lake- steamers, or by the Leliip;h Valley R. K. Near the Falls is tha 
Cascade House. Taglianic Creek flows through a comparatively level country until 
about IJ mile from tlio lake it encounters a rocky ledge, 60 or 60 feet high and 
lying directly across its course. But the stream has succeeded in excavating for 
Itself a channel from 100 to 400 feet in depth and 400 across at its lower eztremi^. 
Through this chasm the waters hurry on to the precipice, where they fall perpendic- 
ularly 21fi feet into a rocky basin, forming a cataract more than SO feet higher than 
Niagara. At the bottom of the Fall the walls of the ravine are nearly perpendicular 
and 400 feet high. Paths and stairways assist the possage through the goi^ 
Cajiga Lake 138 nlile^' lon^ and from 1 to 8^ wide) is only less picturesque than I.aka 
George, and affords the visitor every variety of sport in the way of fiahing, rowing, 
sailing, and bathing. 
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CBNTRAL NEW TORE. 

Between Saratoga Springs and Niagara Falls, in the Lake region of Central New 
York, are many faraoas wtitering-places. Some of the more important of tliese 
have received ample description elsewhere in this book, but among the smaller and 
perhaps equally well known are the following : Leaving Albany by the Susquehanna 
Division of the Delaware & Hudson R. R., after a ride of 39 miles, Howe's Cave is 
reached. This celebrated cave is surpassed only by the Mammoth Cave, Weyer's 
Cave, and the Luray Caverns, as a natural curiosity. Cataract Hall, the Haunted 
Oastle, Stygian Cave, and the DeviPs Gateway are some of the main features of the 
cavern. Tlie elevation above the sea is 1,600 feet. The surroundings of Howe's 
Cave are specially delightful. The Pavilion is admirably kept, and has accommoda- 
tions for more than 160 guests. Six miles farther is CobleskiU (Hotel Augustan, and 
nnmerous hoarding-houses), which is charmingly located in Schoharie County, in the 
midst of picturesque scenery, uniting mountain, valley, plain, and forest. The region, 
1,000 feet above the sea-level, is rich in historic and romantic tradition, and was 
the scene of one of the battles fought between tl;e Mohawk chief Brant and the 
patriots. The mineral springs near the village are noted for their medicinal quali- 
ties both for bathing and drinking. Continuing on the same road, 75 miles from 
Albany the Junction of the Cooperstown & Susquehanna Valley R. R. is reached, 
whence 16 miles to the northward is Cooperstown. This delightful resort is in Otsego 
County, N. Y., at the south end of Otsego Lake. The beautiful situation of the town, 
high up'in the mountains, with a clear, bracing atmosphere, in the midst of delight- 
fdl scenery, renders it a charming summer resort. The Jlotel Fenhnore is a first-class 
house, and there are several smaller ones in the village as well as boarding-houses, at 
which board may be had at much ciieaper rates. Cooperstown was the home of J. 
Fonimore Cooper, the novelist, and his pen has rendered the whole region classic. 
"The same points still exist which Leather- Stocking saw ; there is the same beauty 
of Terdnre along the hills ; and the sun still glints as brightly as then the ripples of 
the dear water." The site of the old Cooper mansion (burned in 1854) is still 

ebed out ; and the Tonib of Cooper is near Christ Church, which also contains 
tiful memorial windows. The Cooper Monument is in Lakewood Cemetery, a 
mile from the village ; it is of Italian marble, 25 feet high, and is surmounted by a 
statae of Leather-Stocking. Two miles from the village, on the west shore of the 
lake, is Hannah's Hill (named after Cooper's daughter), whence a fine view is ob- 
tained. On the east shore (2 miles from the village) is Mt, Vision^ which commands 
a very beautiful view of the lake and of the country adjacent. Rum HUI (7 miles dis- 
tant) is said to command a prospect of over 60 miles. Leather- StocMng' s Cave is on 
the east shore, \\ mile from the village ; and the Lexither- Stocking Falh (or Pan- 
ther's Leap) are on the same side, at the head of a wild gorge. The Mohegan Glen 
is on the west shore (3 miles from the village), and contains a series of small but 
picturesque cascades. There are many pleasant drives in the vicinity of Coopers- 
town ; and highways lead to Cherry Valley (13 miles), to Richjreld Springs (14 
miles), and to Sharon Springs (20 miles). Otsego Lake is about 9 miles long and 1 to 
IJ wide, and is described by Cooper as " a broad sheet of water, so placid and limpid 
that it resembled a bed of the pure mountain atmosphere compressed into a setting 
of hills and woods. Nothing is wanted but ruined castles and recollections, to 
rwse it to the level of the Rhine." The shores are bold and diversified, and the clear 
waters teem with fish. Two small steamers ply on the lake, affording a delightful 
excursion, and connecting at the upper end with stages for Cherry Valley and 
Richfield Springs. Rietafield Springs, likewise in Otsego County, N. Y., may be reached 
from Utica via the TJtica Division of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R., 
or from New York by the New York Central and West Shore R. R's and connections, 
without change of cars. A six-horse coach makes daily trij)s between Cooperstown 
and the Springs. It is near the head of Schuyler's Lake. There are 17 springs near 
the village, the most important being that within the grounds of the Spring Ilouse. 
The hotel accommodations at Richfield Springs are excellent, and there are several 
large boarding-houses. The leadintr hotels are the Spring Bouse (600 guests) and 
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The Earlington, Smaller ones are DatenporVs^ National, Tuller, and Tunnielijf 
Cottage, There are delightful walks and drives in the vicinity of the Springs, and 
tine boating and fishing on Schmyler's Lake, which is 1 mile from the village. This lake 
is 3^ miles long, and is inclosed by gentle hills which combine with it in many at- 
tractive landscai)e8. The Lal-e House is celebrated for its fish and game dinners 
Along the line of the New York Central and Hudson River R. R., 275 miles from 
New York, is Chittenango, also reached by the West Shore R. R. About a mile 
south of the village, in the deep and narrow valley through which the Chittenango 
Creek discharges the waters of Cazenovia Lake into Oneida Lake, are Chltteiaigi 
Springs. Stages run to the Springs on the arrival of the trains. There are bodi 
sulphur and iron springs which are considered beneficial in all chronic diseases of 
the skin, liver, and stomach. The hotels and cottages will accommodate abont 100 
guests, and there is a good hotel in the village (the White Sulphur Spring$ Botel), 
The grounds around the springs are attractively adorned, there are delightfnl drives 
in the vicinity, and pleasant excursions may be made to the beanti&l and fiab- 
teeming Oneida Lake (8 miles distant), and to Cazenovia Lahe. Still farther west is 
Skaneatelcs Lake. This charming lake of Central New York is reached by the line of 
the Auburn Division of the New York Central R. R. to Skaneateles Junction, and . 
thence by Skaneateles R. R. to Skaneateles (5 miles). The lake is 16 miles long and 

I to \^ wide, 860 feet above the sea, and set among hills rising 1,200 feet above its 
surface. Its waters are cool and clear, and offer good supplies of tront and otber 
fish. Skaneateles is at the N. end of the lake. The hotel is the Paehwood ffotue. 
About 10 miles S. E. of Skaneateles is the picturesque and romantic little Mm 
Lake, 4 miles long and inclosed by lofty hills. At the head of Lake Skaneateles in 
Cayuga County is Glen Haven, which has a situation of great beauty. The hotel 
(Glen Haven Sanitarium) and cottages are built between the base of the mountain 
fringing the west side of the lake and the shore. A steamboat makes daily trips to 
Skaneateles village, on the Auburn Division of the New York Central R. R., at the 
opposite end of the lake, and there is a daily stage between Olen Ha/oen and Homer, 

II miles distant. Continuing along the Auburn Division, 46 miles from Skaneateles 
is Clifton Springs. This sanitarium is in Ontario County, N. Y., 89 miles from Roch- 
ester. The waters are sulphurous in character, containing the calcium, magne- 
sium, and sodium sulphates, the calcium and magnesium carbonates, and the sodium, 
calcium, and magnesium chlorides ; and are noted for their beneficial effect in bilions 
and cutaneous disorders. The hotels are the Clifton Springs Sa/nita/rium and the 
Clifton House, Not far from Clifton Springs is Cimandaigna, which is at the head of 
a beautiful lake, in the western part of the State of New York. It is 16 miles long, 
narrow and deep, and abounds in lake-trout, black bass, and perch, so that it is a 
fishing-place to which anglers resort from far and wide. The hills surrounding the 
lake are very bold and striking in their outlines, and the winding course of the lake 
makes its shores exceedingly picturesque and interesting. Everywhere that the eye 
looks through the openings in the hills it rests on vine-covered slopes, as the cultm 
of the grape has been pursued here with great success. A steamer traverses the 
lake daily, and everywhere on its placid bosom may be seen tiny steam-yachts, be- 
longing to the numerous wealthy residents who have country-places on its shores. 
The principal resorts on the lake are Canandaigua, Seneca Point, and Woodville. 
Canandaigua is a village of 5,868 inhabitants, and the principal hotel is the Canan- 
daigua Hofise. At Seneca Point is a large hotel, and at different points on the lake 
are comfortable boarding-houses, where excellent accommodations may be obtained 
at reasonable rates. Canandaigua is the northern terminus of the Northern Central 
R. R. of the Pennsylvania System. On the line of this road is Penn Yan, a pleasant 
village of 4,254 inhabitants, 24 miles from Canandaigua, which is at the north end 
of Kemka Lake. Until within a recent period this was called Crooked Lake, and 
is thus known to many summer visitors. It is situated in Steuben and Yates Coun- 
ties, New York, and is 18 miles long, \\ wide at the widest part, 718 feet above the 
sea, and 277 feet above Seneca Lake, which is only 7 miles distant. At the foot or 
north end it is divided by a promontory of great beauty into two branches, one 5 
and the other 8 or 9 miles long. The scenery along the shores is extremely picto- 
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resqae, and the waters are clear and full of fish. Visitors will find ample accom- 
modations in the village {Benham Hotels Knapp House)^ and a small steamer runs 
twice a day to Hammondsport^ at the head of the lake. Hammondsport is the cen- 
ter of an extensive grape-growing and wine-making region, and the hill-slopes round 
nboQt are clothed with vineyards. In the cellars of the Urbana and Pleasant Val- 
ley Wine Cos. are hundreds of thousands of bottles of Catawba, Isabella, claret, 
and native champagnes. A pleasant drive is to Crystal Spririga (where are a large 
hotel and water-cure), and there are other attractive drives in the vicinity. Wathins 
Glen is within excursion-distance (24 m.) of Keuka Lake. On the eastern bank of 
the beautiful Keuka Lake is Grove Springs (Grove Springs House). A steamer service 
on the lake gives connection with Penn Yan, and daily stages run to Bath on the Erie 
R. R. The sulphur springs at this point have an excellent reputation. Avon Springs are 
on the Rochester Division of the Erie R. R., 366 miles from New York and 19 miles 
from Rochester. They may also be reached tia Albany and the N. Y. Central R. R. to 
• Rochester, and thence by the Erie route. The railway-Station is at Avon^ a pleasant 
village beautifully situated on the right bank of the Genesee River ; and the springs 
are about a mile southwest. There are three springs — the Upper ^ Middle^ and 
hmer — and their waters have been in use since 1792. The Lower Spring discharges 
64 gallons a minute. The waters are classified as saline-sulphurous, contain a 
large proportion of lime, and are considered very beneficial to invalids suffering 
from rheumatism, indigestion, or cutaneous affections. They are taken internally 
and also in the form of baths. There are accommodations for a large number of vis- 
itors; the principal hotels are Aeon Spring Hotel^ at the Springs, and Congress 
Ball^ Livingston Hotels Newman House^ and the Sanitarium, About 2 miles from 
the Lower Spring is the once famous Long Spring, now abandoned, and about 
80 rods west is the Magnesia Spring. A favorite excursion is to Conesus Lake (9 
miles), where boating and sailing may be enjoyed. Other pleasant excursions are to 
the Caledonia Springs and State Hatching (fish) at Caledonia (8 miles west) ; to the 
femous Genesee Falls at Portage (25 miles south), and to the " High Banks " above 
Kt. Morris. 

OHAX7TAUQUA LAKB. 

The direct route to Chautauqua Lake is by the Erie R. R., but it may be reached 
from New York to Buflfalo, over one of the trunk lines, where connection is made 
with the Western New York & Pennsylvania R. R. or the Lake Shore R. R. for 
Kayville at the northern extremity of the lake. Excursion tickets are sold at aU 
stations during the summer. Chautauqua is farthest west of all the New York 
lakes, lying in Chautauqua County, which is bounded on two sides by Pennsyl- 
Tania. It is 18 miles long and 1 to 3 wide, and is the highest navigable water on 
the continent (except Lake Tahoe), being 730 feet above Lake Erie and 1,400 above 
the Atlantic Ocean. Several steamboats ply between points of interest. Jamestown, 
at the sonthem end and outlet of the lake, is a prosperous town of some 16,038 
inhabitants, and is a station on the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio R. R., 447 
miles from New York (via Erie R. R. ; fare, $11.40). It is a popular summer resort, 
and contains 3 good hotels, the Everett House^ Humphrey Hotel, and Sherman House, 
besides several boarding-houses. Lakewood, at the southern end of the lake, is a 
station on the Erie R. R., and a delightful resort (Ei^min House, Kent House, Ster- 
lingworth Inn), MayTille, at the northern end of the lake, is a station on the West- 
em New York & Pennsylvania R. R., 63 miles from Buffalo and 207 from Pittsburg. 
This is a charming place, and has many summer visitors, the Chautauqua House 
and the Ma/yville House furnishing excellent accommodations. Ctaantarnqna (Chau- 
tauqua Lahe House and Hotel AthenoBum) is widely known as the annual camp-meet- 
ing ground of the National Sunday-School Association and of the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle ; and Point Ctaantanqna ( Grand Hotel) as the rendezvous 
of the Baptist Association. The lake is surrounded by hills from 600 to 600 feet 
in height, and affords some attractive scenery. 
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THE WHrm MOUNTAINS. 

Hew to reach. — (I.) From Boston, the shortest and quickest route to the "White 
Mountains is cia the Boston and Maine R. K. to North O/itroy (distance, 188 miles; 
fare, $4), to the Crawford House (distance, 164 miles), and to the Fabyan House (dis- 
tance, 168 miles). (2.) Another favorite route is via the Concord & Montreal R. R. 
to the Twin Mountain Ilotine (202 miles), the White Mountain Houm (205 miles), 
and the Fabyan House (207 miles). These are in the heart of the mountains, 
and from them all parts of the mountain-region may be visited. (3.) Tonrists de- 
siring to visit Lake Winnepesaukee, can take the first-mentioned route to Wolf- 
boro, cross the lake to Weir's, and thence take the second route as above. (4.) Or, 
via Boston & Maine R. R. to Alton Bay ^ at the foot of lake, and thence i)ia steamer 
to Weir's, and thence as in preceding route ; or to Wolfboro and thence via first- 
mentioned route to North Conway ; or to Centre Harbor, and thence by stijge 
through Sandinich to Conway. (5.) Still another route from Boston is nia Boston & 
Maine R. R. to Portland, and thence 'cia Grand Trunk R. R. to Gorham^ or 'cia the 
Maine Central R. R. to North Conway and Glen, the Crawford House, the Fabyan 
House, Hud the Twin Mountain House. 

From New York, the White Mountains may be reached via Boston and any of 
the preceding routes ; or by either of the following routes : (1.) Via New York, 
Hartford & New Haven R. R. to Springfield, Mass., thence to Wells River by the 
Connecticut River, Central Vermont, and Boston & Maine R. R's, and from Wells 
River to the Twin Mountain, White Mountain, and Fabyan Houses, by the Concord 
& Montreal R. R. ; distance to the Twin Mountain House, 338 miles. (2.) Via New 
Haven or New London to Norwich, Worcester, and Nashua, to Concord, and thence 
as in second route from Boston. (3.) Via steamer to New London, thence «ui 
Central Vermont R. R. to Brattleboro and Wells River, and thence as in second 
route from Boston. (4.) Via Albany, Rutland, and Bellows Falls, to Wells River, 
and thence as in preceding route. 

From Montreal or Quebec tia Grand Trunk R. R. to Gorham. Also from Mont- 
real via Canadian Pacific to Newport, Boston & Maine R. R*s to Wells River, and 
thence via Concord & Montreal R. R. 

The White Mountains (the " Switzerland of America ") rise from a plateau in 
Grafton and Coos Counties, New Hampshire, about 45 miles by 30 broad, and 1,600 
feet above the sea. Some 20 peaks of various elevations rise from the plateau, 
which is traversed by several deep, narrow valleys. The peaks cluster in two 
groups, of which the eastern is known locally as the White Mountains, and the 
western as the Franconia Group. They are separated by a table-land varying from 
10 to 20 miles in breadth. The piincipal summits of the eastern group are Mounts 
Washington (6,293 feet higli), Adams (5,819), Jefferson (5,736), Madison (6,881), 
Monrge (5,396), Franklin (4,923), Pleasant (4,781), We.bster (3,930), Clinton (4,881), 
and Clay (5,554). The principal summits of the Franconia Group are Mounts Pleas- 
ant (4,781 feet), Lafayette (5,269), Liberty (4,472), Cherry Mountain (3,600), and 
Moosilauke (4,810). Near tlie southern border of the plateau rise Whiteface Mount- 
ain (4,057), Chocorua Peak (3,508), Red Hill (2,038), and Mount Ossipee (2,966); 
and in the southeast, Mount Kiarsarge (3,270^. With the exception of the Black 
Mountains of North Carolina, several of these peaks are the highest elevations in 
the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. Multitudes of little streams force 
their way down steep glens from springs far up the mountain-sides, and flow through 
narrow valleys among the hills. The courses of these rivulets furnish irregular but 
certain pathways for the rough roads that have been cut beside them, and by which 
the traveler gains access to these wild mountain-retreats. 

The aboriginal name of the White Mountains was AgiochooTc or Agiocoehooh^ sig- 
nifying ** Mountain of the Snowy Forehead and Home of the Great Spirit." The 
first white man to visit them, according to Belknap, the State historian, was Walter 
Neal, in 1632. The Notch was discovered in 1771, the first inn was erected in 
1803, a bridle-path to the summit of Mount Washington was cut in 1819, and the first 
hotel was opened in 1852. Since this latter date the popularity of the mountains 
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bae steadily increased, until the? are now, with Saratoga and Long Branch, among 
the most frequented of any American summer reaort. As to tlie time to visit them, 
Starr King reootnmends the early anmmer. "Trom the middle of Jone to the 
middle of July, foiiage is more fresh; the cloud-scenery is nohler; the meadow- 
grass has a more golden color ; the streams are uanally more full and musical ; and 
there is a larger proportion of the ' long light ' of the afternoon, which kindles the at- 
moephere into the richest loveliness. The mass of visitors to the White Mountains 
go during the dog-days, and leave when the liner Septem)>er weather seta in, with 
its prelnde touches of the October splendor. In August there are fewer clear sktes ; 
there is more fog; the meadows are appareled in more sober green ; the highest 
rocky crests may be wrapped in mists for days in succession ; and a traveler has 
fewer chances of making acquaintance ivith a bracing mountain-breeze. The latter 
half of June is the blussum-season of beauty in the mountain-districts; the first half 
of October is the time of its.full-hued fruitage." 

In describing the mountains we shall begin at North Conway, the southeast 
portal, and proceed by the usual routes to different points, describing in connection 
Kith each the various features of interest in the neighborhood. Of course, the 
tourist can arrange his routes differently, and still find the description equally aer- 
Hceable. 

North Oonway. 
■ This is one of the prettiest towns in the entire mountain- region, and is a favorite 
i rendezvous for artists and tourists who wish to be within easy e ' " ' " 
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of the inoiintains, while avoiding the excitement and expense of the larger hotels. 
It is beautifully situated on a terrace overlooking the intervales of the Saco, and is 
surrounded on all sides by mountains. On the east the rugged Eattlesnake Kidge 
walls it in, Kiarsar^e or Pequawket rising in lonely dignity a little to the north ; on 
the west are the Moat Mountains, with the peak of Chocorua in the distance ; and 
on the north and northwest almost the whole line of the White Mountains proper, 
crowned in the centre with the dome of Mount Washington, closes in the view. 
The leading liotel of tlie village is the Kiarsarge House, The Intervale House is 
1^ mile from the village, and commands a beautiful view of the mountains up a long 
valley-vista. The other hotels are the McMillan House^ North Conway House^ aod 
Sunset Pavilion, Prices range from $3 a day upward, and from $7 a week upward 
at boarding-liouses. A little beyond Intet^vale \s Intervale Park, ''a summer resi- 
dence for religious people who prefer to spend the summer in devotional exercises 
and in the glorification of God." 

There are several points of interest in the immediate neighborhood of North 
Conway. On the opposite side of the river, and 3 miles distant, are The Ledges^ 
a series of cliffs from loO to 900 feet high, w^hich extend along the mountain-side 
for 4 or 5 miles. A figure of a horse (called the *' White Horse") is pictured 
on the perpendicular side of these cliffs, and is visible from the village. Edw 
Lake is a beautiful sheet of water lying at the very base of the cliffs (Moat MouDt- 
ain), and is celebrated for the distinctness of the echo which it throws back. 
Alcove Echo Lake (reached by climbing the cliff) is the Cathedral, a natural cavity 
formed in the solid granite. The wall gradually inclines outward, forming a mag- 
nificent Gothic arch 40 feet long, 20 wide, and 60 high, with noble forest-trees 
constituting the outer wall. A little north of the Cathedral, approached by a 
pleasant woodland i)atb, is DiamCs Dath^ a crystal pool, 10 feet in diameter and 
more than 10 feet deep, overhung with trees, and having a beautiful cascade Just 
below. Mtt Kiarsarge (or Pequawket), 3 miles from the village, is 3,270 feet high, 
and is easily ascended. Parties of 2 or 3 persons are carried from North Conway 
to the foot of the mountain for oOc. each. A carriage-road leads to the summit, and 
the ascent can be made in an hour. As this is the highest peak south of the moun- 
tains in this direction, the view from its summit is extremely fine, embracing the 
whole White Mountain range, and an especially good view of Mt. Washington. The 
sharp peaks of Ohocorna, with the Moat Mountain in the foreground, can also be 
seen with great distinctness ; the course of the Saco River can be traced almost from 
its source, as it winds among the intervales, and finally bends away into Maine; and 
in the broad level expanse toward the southeast the eye is caught by Sebago Lake, 
Lovewell's Pond, and numerous smaller bodies of water. There is a small hotel on 
the summit, at which those wishing to see the gorgeous sunset and sunrise can 
remain overnight. 

North Conway to the Glen House and Gorham. 

The district of which the Glen House is the centre contains many picturesqne 
and charming scenes, and a very enjoyable ride can be secured by hiring a private 
conveyance at North Conway, and taking the old stage-route to the Glen House 
(20 miles) and thence to Gorham (8 miles). 

For a few miles after leaving North Conway the road passes up the valley of 
the Saco, amid delightful scenery, with Mt. Kiarsarge looming up grandly on the right 
and presenting an endless variety of forms. At Bartlett the old stage-road to the 
Notch diverges to the west, while the one we are pursuing runs nearly due north. 
At the crossing of the Ellis River, the Croodrieh Falls are seen. These falls were 
among the heaviest and finest in the entire AVhite Mountain region, but they were 
spoiled in 1875 by the erection of a mill. They are still imposing in seasons of hgh 
water, and there is a fine view of them from the rocks on the right bank. The view 
down the river between the steep wooded banks is also strikingly picturesque. For 
the next mile the road is bordered by heavily-wooded hills, between which occasional 
glimpses are had of the summits of the Washington range, and the little hamlet of 
Juckson is reached. There is a church hero (Baptist), several hotels {Arden^ GU% 
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North Conway. The view of Mt. Washinprton and Tuokerman^s Ravine, from the 
upper fall, is the finest that is obtained from any point. Emerald Pool^ noted 
for its quiet sylvan beauty, is a short distance from the road just before reach- 
ing Thompson's Falls. On the North Conway road, a walk of about 8 miles by a 
path through the woods leads to the €rysUl Cascade, *^ an inverted liquid plume," 
80 feet high, situated near the mouth of Tuckerman's Ravine. The best view of 
the cascade is not from the foot, but from a high, moss-covered bank opposite. 
A mile beyond the Crystal Cascade a plank-walk to the left leads to the Glen Ellis 
Fall, where the Ellis River slides 20 feet over the clilf at a sharp angle and then 
plunges 60 feet into a dark-green pool below. This is one of the loveliest cascades 
in the entire region, and draws visitors from all quarters. TadLerHjm^ RaviM is a 
tremendous chasm in the south side of Mt. Washington, whose frowning walls, 
1,000 feet high, are plainly visible for miles around. It is filled, hundreds of feet deep, 
by the winter snows, through which a brook stejils as summer (];*aws near, gradu- 
ally widening its channel until it flows through a grand snow-cave, which was 
found, by actual measurement one season, to be 84 feet wide on the inside, 40 feet 
high, and 180 long. The snow forming the arch was 20 feet thick. The engineers 
of the carriage-road up Mt. Wasliington dined in that snow arch, July 16, 1854. After 
rains the cliffs back of the ravine present an appearance which has gained for them 
the name of the '' Fall of a Thousand Streams." The ravine is reached from the 
Glen by Thompson's Path, which diverges from the carriage-road about 2 miles up 
the mountain (distance, 4^ miles), or by a rugged and difficult path up the brook-side 
from Ci'ystal Cascade. The more common way of visiting it, however, is to descend 
into it from the summit of Mt. Washington. The distance from the summit to the 
bottom of the ravine is about a mile. 

The Ascent of Mtt Washington by the carriage-road from the Glen was, until the 
completion of the steam-railway, the easiest and most popular way of reaching the 
summit, and is still preferred by many. The road was begun in 1855 and completed 
in 1861, and is a noble piece of engineering. The average grade is 12 feet in 100, 
and the steepest, which is 2^ miles from the base, is 16 in 100 for a short distance 
only. The tolls are, for each person on foot, 32c. ; on horseback or in carriage^ 
80c. The fare for a seat in one of the regular mountain-carriages, which leave 
morning and afternoon, is $3, or $5 for the round trip. The time required for the 
ascent is about 3 hours, and for the descent 1^ hour. For the first 4 miles the road 
winds through the thick forest which covers tiie sides of all the mountains, and the 
glories of the ascent do not begin until The Ledge is reached. From this point the 
road runs upon the verge of the deep ravine between Washington, Clay, and Jeffer- 
son, the upper end of which is known as the Oreat Gulf. The outlook here is most 
impressive, and has been pronounced the best view of mountain architecture and 
sublimity to be had east of the Rocky Mountains. A little beyond, as the road 
passes to the easterly side of the mountain, there is a charming view of the far- 
famed Saco Valley. The path now rises over a series of receding plateaus, there is 
a sharp pull up the final slope of the cone, and the great feat is accomplished. The 
summit is an acre of comparatively level ground, upon which are the railway 
engine-house and the U. S, Signal- Service Observatory. 

The view from the summit of Mt. Washington is incomparably grand. In the 
west, through the blue haze, are seen in the distance the ranges of the Green Moun- 
tains ; the remarkable outlines of the summits of CamePs Hump and Mansfield 
Mountain being easily distinguished when the atmosphere is clear. To the north- 
west, under your feet, are the clearings and settlement of Jefferson, and the waters 
of Cherry Pond ; and, farther distant, the village of Lancaster, with the waters of 
Israel's River. The Connecticut is barely visible ; and often its appearance for 
miles is counterfeited by the fog arising from its surface. To the north and north- 
east, only a few miles distant, rise boldly the great nortlieastern peaks of the White 
Mountain range — Jefferson, Adams, and Madison — with their ragged tops of loose, 
dark rocks. A little farther to the east are seen the numerous and distant summits 
of the mountains of Maine. On the southeast, close at hand, are the dark and 
crowded ridges of the mountains of Jackson; and beyond the conical summit of 
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Kiarsarge, standing by itself on the outskirts of the mountains ; and, farther over, 
the low country of Maine and Sebago Lake, near Portland. Still farther, the ocean 
is distinctly visible from sunrise to about 10 o'clock a. m., weather permitting. 
The White Mountains are often seen from the sea, even at 30 miles' distance from 
the shore ; and nothing can prevent the sea from being seen li'om the mountains 
but the difficulty of distinguishing its appearance from that of the sky near the hori- 
zon. Farther to the south are the intervales of the Saco, and the settlements of 
Bartlett and Conway, the sister ponds of Lovewell, in Fryeburg ; and, still farther, 
the remarkable four-toothed summit of Ohocorua, the peak to the right being much 
the largest, and sharply pyramidal. Almost exactly south are the shining waters 
of the beautiful Winnepesaukee, seen with the greatest distinctness on a favorable 
day. To the southwest, near at hand, are the peaks of the southwestern range ot 
the White Mountains : Monroe, with its two little Alpine ponds sleeping under its 
rocky and pointed summits ; the flat surface of Franklin, and the rounded top of 
Pleasant, with their ridges and spurs. Beyond these, the Willey Mountain, with 
its high, ridged summit ; and, beyond that, several parallel ranges of high, wooded 
mountains. Farther west, and over all, is seen the high, bare summit of Mt. La- 
fayette, in Franconia. Visitors to Mt. Washington should always go well clad. The 
range of the thermometer, even in midsummer, is from 30° to 45°. It frequently 
fells as low as 25°, and sometimes to 20°, or 12° below freezing. The tourist should 
spend one night on the summit, in order to see the wonderful sunrise and sunset 
views. The enjoyableness of the trip is greatly increased by going up the moun- 
tain one way and down the other (up by railway and down by stage, or vice 
tersa). 

From the Glen House stages run twice a day to C'^orAam (8 miles, $1.50). The 
ride is a pleasant one down the valley of the Peabody, with fine mountain-views 
nearly all the way. About 2^ miles from the Glen is a bridge over the Peabody 
River, by crossing which and proceeding to a point near a farm-house, ^ mile from 
the road, the traveler may see The Imp, a peak of Mt. Moriah, so named from 
the marked resemblance which the summit bears to a grotesque human counte- 
nance. 

Gorham, the northeastern gateway to the mountain-region, is a thriving village, 
situated in a broad and beautiful valley at the confluence of the Androscoggin 
and Peabody Rivers, 800 feet above the sea. It ia a station on the Grand Trunk 
R. R., whose repair-shops are located here. The Alpine Hotels the Eagle House, 
and the Randolph Hill House are the leading houses. The scenery in the vicinity of 
the village is remarkably striking, both in the views of the mountain-ranges and iso- 
lated mountains, and of rivers and waterfalls. The range of Mounts Moriah, Carter, 
and The Imp, in particular, is seen to great advantage. Mt. Carter is one of the high- 
est and Mt. Moriah the most graceful of the larger New Hampshire hills ; the best 
view of them is from the site of the old Alpine House. The noble chain of hills to 
the northwest of Gorham is known as the Pilot Range ; while on the east and south- 
east the valley is walled in by the stalwart and brawny Androscoggin Hills. Mt. 
Hayes, the highest of these latter (2,500 feet), is directly northeast of the village, 
and may be ascended by a path leading directly to the summit in two hours. " The 
picture from the summit cannot be suflSciently praised. The view of Adams and 
Jefi^erson, sweeping from the uplands of Randolph, will never be forgotten. And 
Mt. Washington shows no such height, or grandeur, when seen from any other 
point. Mt. Washington does not show its superior height, or look grander in form, 
than the associated peaks, from any position in the valleys near Gorham and the 
Glen. But from Mt. Hayes its supereminence and majesty are caught and appreci- 
ated. That summit seems to be the chair set by the Creator at the right distance 
and angle to observe its majesty, its symmetry, and the proud pcrace with which its 
'airy citadel ' is sustained against the sky. And, by way of dessert to this substan- 
tial feast of mountain grandeur, a most charming view of the curves of the Andros- 
coggin for 20 miles, of its exquisite islands, and of the meadows which it threads, 
18 given from Mt. Hayes." Mt. Surprise, a spur of Mt. Moriah, fronts Mt. Hayes on 
the opposite side of the valley, and a path leads from the village to its summit (2^ 
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miles). This path was formerly feasible for horses, bnt has been allowed to get so 
badly out of repair that it is no longer safe even for pedestrians without a guide. Mt. 
Surprise is 2,100 feet high, and its summit affords a grand view of the " Presidential 
group " (Adams, Washington, Jefferson, and Madison). " There is no other emi- 
nence where one can get so near to these monarchs, and receive such an impression 
of their sublimity, the vigor of their outlines, their awful solitude, and the extent 
of the wilderness which they bear upon their slopes." The highest summits of the 
range rise directly against the eye, with no intervening ridge or obstacle. Mt 
Moriah, 4,065 feet high, can now only be ascended on foot, though there was once a 
good bridle-path. The ascent is tedious but not otherwise difficult, and the view 
from the summit is very striking. "The whole region seems thrown into the 
wildest confusion. The eye must travel far to the southwest to rest upon any 
extent of level land. Northern New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine, are a vast 
panorama of solid surges. On the west the distant view is barred by the heavy 
forms of the great White Mountain range proper. In this respect a visit to Mt. 
Moriah is more interesting than' to Mt. Washington ; for here Mt. Washington is 
part of the landscape. Its height and mass, and the grandeur of its fellow-peaks, 
can be relatively measured, as they cannot when one stands on their ridges." 
Those who enter the mountain -region by way of Gorham would do well to ascend 
Mt. Moriah before making the ascent of Mt. Washington itself; but only a practised 
pedestrian should attempt it. Randolph Hill^ 600 feet higher than flie valley, is 
reached by a pleasant carriage-drive of 5 miles, and from its summit a superb view 
is obtained of the whole northerly wall of the Mt. Washington range. From the 
foot of Randolph Hill a path has been " blazed " through the forest to the summit 
of Mt. Madison^ which may be ascended with guides. The summit is 5,381 feet 
high, and the outlook which it affords is only inferior to that from the peak of Mt. 
Washington. It is possible for a strong pedestrian (with guides) to start from Gor- 
ham early in the morning, and, ascending Mt. Madison, pass over its summit, around 
or over the sharp pyramid of Adams, over Jefferson, between the humps of Mt. 
Clay, and reach the hotels on the summit of Mt. Washington before sunset. This 
route would lie among and over the largest mountains of the White Mountain 
range, and would afford a continuous succession of unrivaled views. From the 
Lead-Mine Bridge, 4 miles east of the village, a pleasing view is obtained of the 
Androscoggin, dotted with islands in the foreground, with the mountains in the dis- 
tance. It should be visited between 5 and 7 o'clock p. m., in order to see the sun 
set behind the mountains. An extremely attractive drive of 6 miles along the west 
bank of the river leads to the Berlin Falls, where the whole volume of the Andros- 
coggin pours over a granite ledge, descending nearly 200 feet in the course of a 
mile. " We do not think that in i^ew England there is any passage of river passion 
that will compare with the Berlin Falls. How madly it hurls the deep, transparent 
amber down the pass and over the bowlders — flying and roaring like a drove of 
young lions, crowding each other in furious rush after prey in sight ! " The best 
views of the cataract are obtained from a jutting rock near the lower end, and from 
the bridge above which spans the narrowest part of the stream. There are hotels 
at Berlin (Berlin Hotel and Wihon Jlonse). 

Stages leave Gorham, on the arrival of the trains, for the Glen House, 

Gorham to the Notch. 

Since the completion of the carriage-road on the east side, and of the railroad on 
the west side, nearly all the travel through the mountains passes over Mt. Wash- 
ington, and comparatively few tourists go by the old stage-routes. These, however, 
have not lost their charm, and whoever can spare the time should certainly make 
the trip from Gorham to the Notch, via the " Cherry-Mountain Road," now to be 
described. The scenery along its entire length is grander than is afforded by any 
other route among the mountains. The distance is 32 miles. There is no regular 
stage, but mountain -wagons can be hired at Gorham on reasonable terms. The 
beauties of the road begin almost before the village is left behind. It takes in the 
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glorious outlook from Randolph Hill, of which we have already spoken ; it com- 
nands every slope and summit of the Mt. Washington range from the north ; and 
or 12 miles of the way they are all in view at once, with no intervening hills to 
>reak the impression of their majesty. The mountain-forms are much grander on 
he northerly than on the southern side, and the road we are traversing com 
iiands the finest views obtainable in this direction. "From the village of /(e2f<?r- 
-on^ through which this Cherry Mountain road runs, not only is every one of the 
rreat White Mountain group visible, but also the Franconia Mountains, the side • 
)f the Willey Mountain, in the Notch, the line of the nearer Green Mountains 
>eyond the Connecticut — in fact, a panorama of hills to the northwest and 
lorth, almost as fine as the prospect in that direction from the summit of Mt. 
Washington." The finest point of view is Jefferson Hill (17 miles from Gorham), 
A'hich is becoming one of the most frequented resorts in the White Mountain 
region. Here are the Jefferson Hill House, the Flaisted House^ the Starr King, 
:he WaunibeJc House, and numerous boarding-houses. The rates at the hotels 
are $9 to $18 a week; at the boarding-houses, $7 to $12. The view of the 
mountains, just described, is incomparably fine from this point; and from the 
piazza of the hotel, with a glass, people on the summit of Mt. Washington can 
be distinctly seen, and the trains moving up and down the steep side. The re- 
mainder of the road to the Crawford House is scarcely inferior in scenic grand- 
eur to that already described, and the entrance of the Notch is extremely fine. 
The White Mountain House and the Fabyan House are passed en rovte. There 
is a shorter route from Gorham to the Notch than the preceding, but it is infi- 
nitely less attractive, and in engaging the carriage care should be taken to 
stipulate for Jefferson Hill 

The Orawford House and Vicinity. 

The Crawford House (400 guests) is a large and popular summer hotel, situ- 
ated on a little plateau 1,900 feet above the sea, and facing the Notch. It bears 
the name of the earliest hosts of these mountain-gorges, and is near the site of the 
old Notch House, one of the first taverns opened in the White Mountain region. 
The story of the adventures and endurance of the early settlers here is extremely in- 
teresting — how Captain Eleazar Rosebrook, of Massachusetts, built a house on the 
site of the Giant's Grave, 4 miles from the Notch, afterward occupied by Fabyan's 
Hount Washington Hotel — how his nearest neighbors were 20 miles away, excepting 
the Crawford family, 12 miles down in the Notch valley, the site of the present old 
Crawford House, at the base of the mountains coming from Conway, on the south- 
east — how the Rosebrook children were often sent, for family supplies, over the 
long and dangerous path to Crawford's, returning, not unfrequently, late at night — 
how Ethan Allen Crawford was heir to tiie Rosebrook estate, and how he became 
known as the " Giant of the Hills " — how he and his family made the first mountain- 
paths, and were for long years the only guides over them of the rare visitors which 
the brief summers brought — and how they have since seen their home thronged, for 
weeks together, like a city saloon, with beauty and fashion. The Crawfords are a 
large, athletic race. Abel, the father, called the " Patriarch of the Mountains,'' 
at the age of 80 would w^alk 5 mountain miles to his son's before breakfast. At 70, 
he made the first ascent ever made on horseback to the top of Mt. Washington. His 
sons were all over 6 feet tall ; one of them was 6^ feet, and another, Ethan Allen, 
was 7 feet in height. 

The Crawford House and adjacent hotels are now connected with the outside 
world by two lines of railway, and passengers can run through from Boston to the 
very doors (see Routes 1 and 2 at beginning of this article). The station of the 
Maine Central R. R. stands a few rods from the front of the hotel. Stages also 
connect the Crawford House with the other mountain hotels. The great attraction 
of the Orawford House used to be the ascent of Mt, Washington by a bridle- 

Sath which led from the hotel over the intervening summits of Mt. Clinton, 
[t. Pleasant, Mt. Franklin, and Mt. Monroe. Notwithstanding the magnificent 
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scenery afforded by this route, most tourists preferred the less difficult routes afforded 
by the railway and by the carriage-road from the Glen House, and the bridle-path cao 
now only be traveled on foot. It is plain and safe, however, except in etue of a fog, 
when great caution should be exercised. The proprietors of the Crawford House 
attempted, in 1875, to secure a charter to build a carriage-road over this route, but 
failed. 

Within a stone's-throw of the hotel and of each other there are two springs, one 
of which discharges its waters into the Saco, while the other empties into a tribu- 
tary of the Ammonoosuc, and reaches the sea through the Connecticut. In front 
of the house, near the gate of the Notch, is a tiny lakelet, which forms the head- 
waters of the Saco. A favorite excursion from the hotel is the ascent of Mt WUbtri, 
which is easily made by a road 2 miles long, either in carriages or on foot. The 
summit is 2,000 feet high, and commands a wonderful view of the tremendous gulf 
of the Notch, and of the mountain -peaks far and near. Speaking of the view of the 
Notch from this point. Bayard Taylor says : " As a simple picture of a mountain- 
pass, seen from above, it cannot be surpassed in Switzerland," Starr King advises 
visitors to make the ascent late in the afternoon. " They will then see one long 
wall of the Notch in shadow, and can watch it move slowly up the curves of the 
opposite side, displacing the yellow splendor, while the dim green dome of Washing- 
ton is gilded by the sinking sun ' with heavenly alchemy.' " Near the summit of 
the mountain, on the southern side, is the DeviVs Den, a dark, cold cave, about 20 
feet deep, 15 high, and 20 wide, only accessible by means of ropes. GihMs Falk 
are a series of romantic cascades, reached by a wsJk of half an hour from the hotel, 
along the aqueduct by which it is supplied with water, and then along the brook- 
side. The falls are about i of a mile from where the aqueduct issues from the 
brook. Beecher^s FalU (named after Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who is said to have 
taken an involuntary bath in one of the basins) are situated on the slope of Mt. 
Lincoln, and may be reached by an easy path through the woods to the right ot 
the hotel. They consist of a series of beautiful cascades extending for \ mile 
along a mountain-brook. From some shelving rocks at the head of the upper- 
most fall, called the "Flume Cascade," there is a fine view of the summit of Mt. 
Washington. 

The favorite excursion from the Crawford House is through the famous Nftdi) 
which is seen to the best advantage as approached from this direction, the giant 
masses of Webster, Willard, and Willey, being directly in front. The Notch is a 
tremendous gorge or rift in the mountains which rise on either side to the height of 
2,000 feet, and which, in one spot, called the "Gateway," are only 22 feet apart. 
The Saco River runs through it, and also the railroad, which along the slopes of Mt 
Willey is 300 feet above the stage-road. The ElepTiurifs Head is a rocky bluff on the 
E. side of the hotel, about ^ mile from the hotel, the supposed resemblance of which 
to an elephant's head, as seen from the hotel-piazzas, gives it its name. Just within 
the Gate, a view is obtained of the Old Maid of tlie Mountain, a great stone face on a 
sjmr of Mt. Webster. An overhanging rock on the same side of tlie road is called the 
DeioiVs Pulpit, and on the face of this the profile of The Infant is visible to imagina- 
tive minds. Directl}' opposite the Devil's Pulpit is another profile called the Young 
Man of the Mountain ; and far up the slopes of Mt. Willard is the black mouth of the 
Devil's Den, already mentioned. The Flume is a portion of a little mountain-stream, 
to the left of the road about \ mile from the hotel. It rushes rapidly through a deep 
and narrow gorge, the walls of which are so smooth that they seem chisel^ out oi 
the solid rock. A little farther down the Notch is the Siher Casrade, the finest water- 
fall on the west side of the mountains. The stream, the upper part of which is 
visible from the piazza of the hotel, descends 800 feet in the course of a mile, 400 
of which are nearly perpendicular. The best view is from the bridge, near which 
the current rushes through a narrow fiume, like that already described. Passing; 
down the Notch between Mts. Willey and Webster, we come to the Willey House (8 
miles from the hotel), where the whole W^illey family, 9 in number, were crushed 
bv an avalanche from which they were trying to escape, August 28, 1826. A rock 
30 feet high split the avalanche and saved the house from which they fled to their 
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leftth. The hoase ia occopied and a amal) entranca-fee is charged, but there is 
lothing inside to interest. Threemiles beyond the Willey House, on Avalanche Brook, 
1 emtill mountain atreaiu emptying into the Sbgo \e the SylTAB Glitde Catiraft, regarded 
ly maay a^ the fin 
)at wat«rfaU in the 
[UoantainB. It m 2 
nilee from the road 

whose cliffs, crowned 
ivith a dense forest 
>f spmce, are sinpi 
larljsrand. Theoaa 
}ad.e leaps first over 
t rooky ledges, each 
about 6 feet high 
and then glides at an 
angle of 46° down a 
solid bed of granite 
150 feet into the pool 
below. It is about 
75 feet wide at the 
base, and 60 at the 

above the cataract 
there are several oth 
«r falls, tlie finest of 
which is called the 
Sparkling Catcade. 
This is the limit of 
the ordinary eicnr- 
stuDa, but it is quite 
worth while to en 
gage a vehicle and 
drive farther along 
the old stage -routi 
to North Conway, 
e proceed di 



the 







through a dense for- 1 
est and come in sue- J 
cession to the Gianft 
Stair*, 3,512 feet 
high ; Mt. Re»olu- 
tion, 8,436 ; and Mt. |j 
Cra^ford.Z,1Z0te»t. ■■ 
Next, the Mt. Craw- 
ford HovM, once the most popnlar of the mountain inna, is passed ; and \ mile be- 
yond we cross Naney'» Brook and Bridge, so named after a young woman who per- 
ished here from exposure when in pursuit of a faithless lover. The ravine over 
which this bridge is thrown is a beaatiful specimen of trap-dike. Near by is the 
grave of Abel Crawford, the '■ patriarch of the mountains." 

The JMCirt of Nt WublDgtoB by Sallwaj is made from either the Crawford 
House, the Twin Mountain House, or the Fahyan House, the latter being near- 
est to the terminus on the plain. The Mt. Washington R. R, connects with 
the Concord & Maine R. R., at Ammonoosue near Marshfield. The fare for the 
ascent or descent is $3; round trip, $4; trunks are not charged extra. The 
Mt. Washington Railway was begun in 1866, and opened in 1869, and is similar to 
that np tbe'Ri^. The grade is enormous, being 3,5^6 feet in 3 miles, and in 
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places 1 foot in 3. The track is of three rails bolted to a trestle- work of heftvy 
timl>er. The third or centre rail is like a wrougLt-iron ladder with rounds 4 inches 
apart. Into this fits a cog-wheel which fairlir pulls the train op the monntain. The 
seats for the passenirers are so swung a< to be horizontal, whatever may be the in- 
clination of the track. The safety of the train is secured by independent, self-acting 
breaks. The time occupied by the ascent is 1^ hour, but the slow progress is for- 
gotten in the splendid panorama of the gnulually widening views. The hotel on 
the summit and the view have already been described, but we omitted to men- 
tion the fact that the Weather Bureau of the United States Army has a station 
on the summit which is occupied during the winter, and in which the observers 
have recorded a temperature of 59" below zero, while the wind blew with ave- 
locitv of 190 miles an hour. 

The Crawford Honae to the Profile Honae. 

This trip may be made by railway, or by private conveyance on the picturesque 
old stage-road, which we shall describe. Five miles from the Crawford Hoose 
is the Faliyai Heise, one of the finest hotels in the mountains (400 guests). It 
is a mo<lern structure, with large, airy rooms, well-furnished, spacious dining- 
room and parlors, liglited with gas. and heated by steam. It stands on the 
Giant's Grave, a lofty, grave-shaped mound, and commands a noble view of the 
whole White Mountain range. It is at the junction of the Maine Central and 
Concord <k Montreal Railways, and is also the nearest of the large hotels to the 
lower terminus of the Mt. Washington Railway, it is likewise a convenient 
point for excursions to Mt. Willard, the Notch, and the Willey House, the inter- 
vening 5 miles bein^ over a good road with tine views. Between the railroads 
(about half a mile from the Fabyan House) is the Mount Pleasant House^ new 
and attractively situated. About a mile beyond Fabyan's is the WJkite Mavn- 
tain Honne, which is an old and favorite hostelry, pleasantly situated in the midst 
of an open tract of coimtry. In the rear is a fine view of the presidential peaks, 
and in front, beyond the Ammonoosuc, rises the lofty range which connects 
the Great Notch with Franconia. There are pleasant rambles in the neighbor- 
hood!, and varied views from the adjacent hills. Just beyond, on the left, are 
the once-famous Loictr Ammonoosuc Falh, which have been spoiled by the erec- 
tion of a saw-mill above. The Ammonoosuc River is said to be the wildest 
and most rapid of all the New Hampshire rivers, falling nearly 6,000 feet in its 
coarse of 30 miles, from Mt. Washington to the Connecticut River. It ha.« 
many cascades, one of which, the Upper Ammonoosuc Falls, are 3i miles from 
the Fabyan House on the road to Mt. Washington. About 4 miles from the White 
Mountain House is the Twia Mountain Howe (300 guests), a large and highly-popn- 
lar hotel, sometimes called " Beecher*s summer parish." The Concord & Montreal 
R. R. has a station here, and it is a convenient point from which to visit the vari- 
ous places of interest. 

Beyond the Twin Mountain House, the road runs for several miles along the 
Ammonoosuc. and then ascends some gently-rising grounds to BethlebcM, a beantifnl 
town, from which may be had one of the most comprehensive views of the White 
Mountain ran^e. Bethlehem is a very popular summer resort, and the Maple- 
wood Jlotel (500 guests), Sinclair House, Strawberry Hill ffouse^ the Prospect 
IIouHC^ the Highland House, and the Bellevue House, are good. There are smaller 
hotels and summer boarding-houses in the village ($7 to $15 a week). It is also 
a station on the railway, and is a favorite point of departure for tonrists who 
enter the mountain-region by way of the Profile House. It claims to be the 
highest village east of the Rocky Mountains, and is the meeting-place of the 
American Hay- Fever Association. Leaving Bethlehem, the road climbs a high 
and toilsome hill, from the summit of which is a superb view. ''This view, com- 
prehending the whole Franconia range in front, with the head of Lafayette stand- 
mg majestically above them all, and on the right the dark opening of the Notch, 
with long extent of valley and intei*vale between, is one of the finest in the day's 
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ride. It remains in sight for some time while you are descending the hill and 
crossing the valley of tiie south branch of the Ammonoosac. Then begins the 
glow ascent of the Notch. Winding through its shady ravines, along the west 
border of Bald Mountain, we come at last to the Profile House.'''' The trip from the 
Crawford House to the Profile House may also be made by rail ma Fabyan's to 
Bethlehem Junction, and tbence by the Profile & Franconia Notch Railway to 
Maplewood, Bethlehem, and the Profile House. 

The Franconia Mountains. 

These mountains, though in popular estimation inferior in interest to the eastern 
cluster, are really not so, except it be in the wonders of the mountain ascents; and, 
even in this, the panorama from the summit of Lafayette is scarcely less extensive 
or less imposing than the scene from the crown of Mount Washington, while the 
exquisite little lakes, and the singular natural eccentricities in the Franconia group, 
have no counterpart in the other. In this, as in other ranges of the White Hills, 
the mountains are densely wooded at their base, while their rock-ribbed summits 
are barren, and scarred by time and tempest. The hills approach, at one point, to 
within half a mile of each other, and form the Procrustean portal of the Notch. 

The Profile House, the headquarters of the Franconia range, is the largest sum- 
mer hotel under one roof in New England, and the best in the White Mountain 
region, and is usually thronged from July to October (600 guests). It is situated 
hetween two lakes, on a small plateau in the bosom of the hills, in the immediate 
vicinity of the most attractive and striking portions of the Franconia Group. It 
has two approaches : on the north, from Bethlehem and Littleton ; on the south, 
from the Flume House and the Pemigewasset Valley. Through-tickets for the Pro- 
file House may be had by any of the routes mentioned on page 64 ; in such cases, 
the traveler changes cars at Betlilehem Junction, whence the Profile & Franconia 
Ketch R. R. runs to the Profile House. Stages also connect with the Pemigewas- 
set Valley Br. of the Concord and Montreal R. R. at North Woodstock (10 miles). 

Of the many objects of interest in the neighborhood of the Profile House, one of 
the most charming is Echo Lake, a diminutive but very deep and beautiful sheet 
of water about } mile north of the hotel, entirely inclosed by high mountains. 
From the centre of this fairy-water, a voice, in ordinary tone, will be echoed dis- 
tinctly several times, and the report of a gun breaks upon the rocks like the roar of 
irtillery. The Indian superstition was, that these echoes were the voice of the 
jrreat Spirit, speaking in gentleness or in anger. The best time to visit the lake is 
loward evening, when the flush of sunset is on the mountains. EagU Cliff is a mag- 
lificently bold and rocky promontory, almost overhanging the hotel on the north, 
t casts its shadows down many hundred feet into the glen, traversed by the road 
»eneath. From the piazza of the hotel it looms forth in gigantic proportions, but 
he finest view of it is from the border of Profile Lake. Directly opposite Eagle 
yliff, and forming the southern side of the Notch, is Profile MonntaiD (on Mt. Cannon)^ 
1,000 feet above the road, and 4,000 above the sea. Away up upon its crown is a 
;ronp of mighty rocks which, as seen from the hotel, bears an exact resemblance to 
. mounted cannon. The mountain is ascended by a difficult footi)ath in about 2 
lOurs, and the view from the summit is surpassingly fine, including the surrounding 
•eaks, the towering heights of Washington and his peers, the softly swelling hills 
loping away to the south, and the lovely valley of the Pemigewasset. It is upon 
his mountain, also, that we find the Profile, or ** Old Man of the Mountain." Thia 
trange freak of Nature, so admirably counterfeiting the human face, is 90 feet long 
rom the chin to the top of the forehead, and is 1,200 feet above the road, though 
ir below the summit of the mountain. It is formed of three distinct masses of 
ock, one forming the forehead, another the nose and upper lip, and a third the 
bin. The rocks are brought into the proper relation to form the profile at one 
oint only, namely, upon a road through the Notch, i mile south of the hotel (indi- 
ated by a sign-board). The face is boldly and clearly relieved against the sky^ 
nd, except in a suspicion of weakness about the mouth, has the air of a stern,. 
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strong character, well able to bear, as he lias done nnflinchingly for centuries, the 
scorching suns of summer and the tempest-blasts of winter. Passing down the 
road a little way, the Old Man is transformed into " a toothless old woman in a 
mob-cap,^^ and soon after melts into thin air, and is seen no more. Hawthorne has 
found in this scene the theme of one of the pleasantest of his " Twice-Told Tales," 
that of ^^ The Great Stone Face.'' At the base of the mountain, immediately under 
the ever-watchful eye of the Old Man, is the exquisite little PNffle Lake, sometimes 
called the ** Old Man's Washbowl." It is full of the finest trout, and near by is the 
trout house, where several hundred of this beautiful fish are kept for breeding-pur- 
poses. From the shore of this lake the best view of Eagle Cliff is had. There is a 
carriage-road from the Profile House to the summit of Bald Mountain^ 2J- miles 
distant, whence a noble view is obtained without undergoing the fatigue consequent 
upon the ascent of the more lofty peaks. Mt. Lafiiyette is the monarch of the Fran- 
conia kingdom, towering skyward to the height of 5,269 feet. Its lofty pyramidal 
peaks are the chief objects in all views for many miles around. The summit is 
reached by a long but not wearisome bridle-path, commencing at a point on the 
road about 2 J miles south of the Profile House. The ascent and return occupy about 
5 hours, and the charge for horses with guides is $3.50 each. On the summit stand the 
walls of an old house, erected as a shelter for visitors. From this point is obtained "a 
view more beautiful, in some respects, though it may be less grand and migestic, than 
that from Mt. Washington." The Green Mountains are plainly seen, as well as the 
entire White Mountain range; the peak of Katahdin cleaves the air to the northeast, 
and to the south the Peraigewasset Valley shows its contour for a distance of 40 mites. 

Walker's Falls^ reached by following for ^ mile a rivulet whicu crosses the road 
2J miles below the hotel, is one of the most picturesque of the mountain cascades, 
though the volume of water is not very great, nor the height of the fall at all re- 
markable. Half a mile farther up the stream is a larger fall. A mile farther south 
is The Basin, a granite bowl, 60 feet in circumference and 15 feet deep, filled with 
cold, pellucid water. It lies near the roadside, where the Pemigewasset has worn 
deep and curious cavities in the solid rock. The water, as it fiows fi"om the Basin, 
falls into most charming cascades. At the outlet, the lower edge of the rocks has 
been worn into a remarkable likeness of the human leg and foot, called the "Old 
Man's Leg." Across the brook, below the basin, is thrown a bridge of logs, which 
enables the visitor to reach a path leading ^ mile to a succession of the most ex- 
quisitely lovely Cascades in this whole region. These cascades should be followed 
to the point where they end in a waterfall {Tunnel Falls,) 30 feet high. About 
1^ mile beyond the Basin (5 miles from the Profile House) is the Flnme Htue, 
a large and fine hotel, beautifully situated at the head of the valley, with Mt 
Liberty in front and Mt. Pemigewasset behind. The views northward toward the 
Notch, and southward toward the Pemigewasset Valley, are surpassingly fine. Op- 
posite the hotel a path through the forest leads f of a mile to The Pool, a wonderful 
excavation in the solid rock, smooth as though hewn by human hands. It is about 
150 feet wide and 40 feet deep, the water entering by a cascade, and escaping 
through the rocks at its lower extremity ; from the top of the rocks above to the 
surface of the pool the distance is nearly 150 feet. 

The Flnme, one of the most famous of all the Franconia wonders, is f of a mile 
from the hotel, and is reached by a road which leads southwest to the part of the 
Cascade below the Flume. The Cascade is a continuous succession of gentle rap- 
ids, 600 feet long, and at its upper end is the entrance to the Flume itself, which 
is a rugged ravine 700 feet long, with precipitous, rocky walls 60 feet high, and not 
more than 20 feet apart. Through this grand fissure comes the little brook which 
we have just seen ; and a plank-walic leads along its bed to the upper end of the 
ravine, where the walls approach within 10 feet of each other. The huge bowl- 
der which used to hang between the clifis has been swept away into the gorge 
below. The Georgianna Falls, or Hai'vard Falls, plunge over the precipice in two" 
le ips of 80 feet each, and are reached by a path from a small farmhouse about a 
mile below the Flume House, on the Plymouth road. 
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The Dlx:viIIe Notch. 
This remarkable pass lies amid a group of hiils some 60 miles north of the White 
Moantains. It is reached from North Stra^ord, a station on the Grand Trunk R. E,, 
by the Qneheo 
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slaty teeth into a 

raost lovely plain called the Clear-Spring Meadows. At the mouth of the Notch is 
the IHx House, a fine summer hotel. The pass is IJ mile long, and, about half-way 
through, on the right of the road, is Table Rwk, a lofty projecting pinnacle, 600 feet 
high, 160 long, and only 8 widn at the top. It is ascended by a steep and difficult 
rocky stairway called Jacob's Ladder, and the descent is even more ardu<)U8 than the 
ascent ; but the view from the summit is worth all the trouble. From it, one looks 
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into Maine, Vermont, snil Canada ; and the downward view, into the profound and 
desolate glen below, is startliDgly grand. Abuve Table Itock a path leads to tlie 
let-Gate, u deep chasm where snow and ice niaj be found throughout the emnnier. 
Jodl before the eastern gateway is reached, a sign directs the attention to a path 
leading to The Flume, a narrow^ gorge whose sides have been worn smooth by tbe 
waters of the brook which rushes through it. Nearly opposite the entrance to the 
FJume is a remarkably cold sprint;. In the woods Jast beyond the Notch (reached 
by road to the right) there is a series of beantifnl Catcade^ extending nearly * 
mile, and aurpassed in beaut; and volume by none in the whole White Monntaii 
region. 

A few days might be spent profitably in exploring the district around the Netcli. 
About 25 milusnortheastof Ooiebrookis the beautiful Connecticut Lake, heeA-^&t-^n 
of the river of that name, and near other small lakes, all of which abound in M\. 
Instead of returning to Colebrook, it would be a delightful excnrsion to pass on friioi 
the Notch to Errol Bum (!8 miles), at the head-waters of tbe Androscc^gin, and 
spend a few days on Umbagog and the RangeUy Liikes. 



T.ABTl WINNSPESAUSEE. 

Haw to reath. — Lake Winnepesaukee may be reached from Boston or New- York 
by any of the routes mentioned at beginning of the chapter on the White Mountaina 
(tee " White Mountains "). A branch of the Boston & Maine R. R. leads to Wolf- 
ioro (lOli miles from Boston), whence steiniers run to Weir's, Center Harbor, snd 
Alton Bay. The Concord & Montreal B. R. runs to WeirU (105 miles), on the wert 
side of t!ie lake, whence steamers run to Alton Bay, Center Harbor, and Wolfboro. 
Another route from Boston is ria the Boston & Maine main line and Dover & 
Winnepesaukee branch to Altca Buy (98 miles), whence steamers run to Wolfboro 
and Center Harbor. Tliis hitter route is best for those who wish to make the tour 
of the lake on the way to the White Mountains. 

Lake Winnepesaukee, the largest and most beautiful sheet of water in New 
Hampshire, lies in the two counties of Belknap and Carroll, and is a sort of portal 
to the White Mountain region from the south. It is very irregular in form, its 

extreme length 

from northeast 

southwest 

being about 2E 

miles, and iti 

width varying 

from 1 to 10 

. milee. Ita wa- 

' tera are won- 
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islands are dot- 
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.. face, and loftj 
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J. tains close it 
n on all sides. 
Edward Ever- 
ett, writing of 

L»lia WiDnepewmtce. ^jjjg j^^^ ^^y^, 

" I have been something of a traveler in our own country, and in Europe have seen 
all that is most attractive, from the Highlands of Scotland to the Golden Horn of 
Constantinople, from the summit of the Hartz Mountains to the Fountain of Vao- 
cluse, but my eye has yet to rest on a lovelier scene than that which smiles around 
you as you sail from Weir's Landing to Center Harbor." Tbe name of the 1ak« ii 
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of Indian origin, and means ''The smile of the Great Spirit,'' or, as some maintain, 
*'The beautiful water in a high place." 

Alton Bay is the most southern point of the lake, and at the head of an estuary 

which appears more like a river than a lake. The Winnipisauhee House is a 

good house, and there are several points of interest in the vicinity. From Sheep 

Mountain^ 2 miles north, there is a fine view of the lake; also from Prospect 

Hill and Mt, Major. Lou gee Fond, about 7 miles distai^t, is noted for its tame 

fish. The pleasantest excursion, however, is to the summit of Mt* Belknap, 10 

miles distant. The fare for a party in a mountain- wagon is $1.50 each, and the 

excursion occupies an entire day. The view from the summit is very fine. The 

- distance from Alton Bay to Wolfboro is about 10 miles, and to Center Harbor 30 

miles; so that the sail includes nearly the entire length of the lake. Wolfboro is 

picturesquely situated on two beautiful slopes of land rising gradually from the lake. 

It is the most important point on the lake, and the Glendon House, the Bellevue 

[, Hmse, and the Kingswood Inn are the leading hotels; and there are numerous 

i boarding-houses in and near the village, charging $7 to $12 a week. A highly-popular 

j excursion from Wolfboro is to Copple Crown Monntaln, 2,100 feet high, and 6^^ miles 

distant. Carriages from the hotel run to within a mile of the summit, from which 

► point horses may be obtained, or the ascent may be easily made on foot. The carriage- 

fare is $1 for each person of a party ; for the horse 60 cents. The view from trie 

summit is very fine. The lake can be seen for nearly its entire length ; to the south 

is a vast level expanse, dotted with lakes and villages, and patches of woodland ; 

Belknap and Gunstock, with the mountains of the Merrimack Valley, stretch away 

, toward the west, with the Ossipee and Sandwich ranges closing in the head of the 

, lake; and almost due north Chocorua looms up in massive granduer, with ihe distant 

' peak of Mt. Washington above its shoulder. The ocean is visible to the southeast on 

a clear day. East of the village is a smaller mountain called Tumhle-Hown Dick, 

which is more easily ascended than Copple Crown, and affords a scarcely inferior 

view. In the middle of the lake, about equidistant from Wolfboro, Weir's, and Alton 

[■ Bay, is Diumond Island, on which is the Island House, a favorite resort for picnic 

and excursion parties. A short distance above, on Long Island, there is another 

small hotel. 

The sail from Wolfboro to Center Harbor affords a constant succession of striking 
views. First Ossipee and Chocorua attract the attention as they loom up against 
the northern horizon ; and then, about midway of the lake, the dim but majestic 
peak of Mt. Washington is seen 40 miles away. Center Harbor (20 miles from Wolf- 
boro and 10 from Weir's) is a very small village, but, being a highly-popular summer 
resort, has a commodious hotel so located as to command charming views of the 
lake and vicinity. This is the Senter House; another hotel, the Moulton House, is 
well kept, and there are several smaller hotels and boarding houses. Stages leave 
Center Harbor daily for Moultonboro, S. Tam worth, and West Ossipee. Private con- 
veyance to Plymouth. Steamers run to Weir's, Wolfboro, and Alton Bay. The drives 
in the vicinity of the village are very attractive, but the chief objects of interest are 
Red Hill and Squam Lake. Red Hill is a remarkably beautiful eminence, 2,038 feet 
I high, about 4 miles northw^est of the lake. Carriages run to the foot of the hill, 
! where horses are always in readiness to convey passengers to the summit by a bridle- 
path 2 miles long. In order to obtain the best views the ascent should be made in 
the forenoon, or in the afternoon between 3 and 5 o'clock. At the latter hour the 
view of the lake and its islands is charming. '' In clear days the peaks of the White 
Mountains are dimly discernible in the far north ; the Ossipee Mountains appear in 
the east; a little to the north, Chocorua, recalling its Indian tradition, rears its craggy 
snmmit ; and still farther away the mountains of Maine close in the view. Kearsarge 
and Monadnock are plainly visible in the southwest, and Belknap in the southeast. 
Squam Lake, 6 miles long, with its beautiful green islands, fringed with beaches of 
white sand, is glittering in the sunshine on the west." The view as a whole is one 
of the finest in N^ew England, and has been compared to that from the summit of 
Mt. Holyoke. SquB hikt^ lying west from Red Hill and 2^^ miles northwest of 
Center Harbor, is another lovely sheet of water. It is about 6 miles long and 3 
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miles wide at its widest part, and, like Winnepesaukee, is studded with a snccessioii 
of romantic islands. This lake abounds in fish, and is noted for the limpid purity of 
its water. Tlie road to Plymouth (from which the Profile Honse is reached) rnns 
along the shore of Squam Lake. 

From Center Harbor a steamer runs several times daily to Wrir's (10 miles), the 
principal point on the west side of the lake. This short sail is delightful, and from 
a point about 3 miles below Center Harbor is obtained the finest view on the lake. 
It was of the sail between Weir's and Center Harbor that Edward Everett wrote 
the enthusiastic sentences quoted at the beginning of this article. Near Weir's is 
Endicott Bock, supposed to have been set up as a monument or boundary by the 
surveyors sent out in 1652 by Governor Endicott of Massachusetts. 



THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 

The Green Mountains form the northern portion of the great Appalachian chair 
which for so many hundred miles fronts the Atlantic coast of the United States 
Their wooded sides obtained for them from the early French settlers the name Mont 
Verts, and from this phrase is derived the name of the State (Vermont) in whicl 
they are situated. The continuation of the range through Massachusetts and Con 
necticut is also known to geographers as the Green Mountains, but by the inhab^ 
itants of those States other names are applied to them, so that, in the popular apprfr 
hension, the Green Mountains comprise only that portion of the range lying withii 
the borders of Vermont. Without attaining very great elevation, these hills fern 
an unbroken water-shed between the affluents of the Connecticut on the east and ol 
the Hudson and Lake Champlain on the west, and about equidistant between them 
South from Montpelier two ranges extend, one toward the northeast, nearly paralle 
with the Connecticut River, dividing the waters flowing east from those flowinj 
west ; and the other, which is the higher and more broken, extending nearly north 
and nearer Lake Champlain. Among the principal peaks are Mt. Mansfield, 4,88! 
feet above the sea ; Camel's Hump, 4,077 feet ; Killington Peak, 4,221 feet ; and As 
cutney, in Windsor Co., near the Connecticut River, 3,163 feet. In describing th" 
Green Mountains, we shall merely take up in succession the principal points cl 
interest without grouping them together as was done in the case of the Whit 
Mountains. 

In visiting Mt. Mansfield or Camel's Hump, either Montpelier or Burlington may b 
taken as a point of departure, or through-tickets may be secured from New York 
Boston, or any of the leading cities, to the stations which will be mentione 
as nearest the two peaks. Burlington is on Lake Champlain, and has alread 
been described (see p. 33). Montpelier (the Pavilion Hotel) is on the Central Vei 
mont R. R., 209 miles from Boston, 327 from New York, 37 from Burlington, an 
117 from Montreal. It is the capital of Vermont, and is situated on the Winoosl 
(formerly called the Onion) River, which is here spanned by several substantif 
bridges. The village (population 4,160) is compactly built, and occupies a narroi 
valley between surrounding hills. The State Capitol is a fine edifice of light-colore 
granite, erected at a cost of $150,000, on the site of the former Capitol, which wa 
burned in 1857. It stands at the base of a rocky hill, and is approached from 
common by granite steps in terraces. It is built in the form of a cross, the mai 
building being 72 feet long, and each of the wings 52 feet. The main buildmg i 
113 feet deep, and 124 feet high to the top of the dome, which is surmounted by 
graceful statue of Ceres. In the portico stands a marble statue of Ethan Allen, b 
the Vermont sculptor, Larkin G. Mead, and in the building are historical and gee 
logical collections, a State Library with 15,000 volumes, and the flags carried by th 
Vermont volunteers during the civil war. From the summit of Mt. Hunga, 7 mil* 
from Montpelier, a fine view may be had. On the railway, 7 miles below Montpelie 
is the village of Waterhury (Waterbury House), which is a popular resort for toui 
ists, being in the immediate vicinity of Mt. Mansfield, Camers Hump, Bolto 
Falls, and other places of interest. Camel's Hump is 8 miles distant, and Bolto 
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FaJIs 3 miles. Stages leave Waterbury on the arrival of trains, for Stowe (10 miles 
Dorth), whence the ascent of Mt. Mansfield is made. Stowe is delightfully situated 
on a plain, surrounded by noble mountain-scenery, and has attained wide popularity 
as a summer resort. The Mt, Mans/ield House and the Summit House here are large 
, and well-kept hotels. From Sunset Hill, near by, a fine view is obtained of the 
village and mountains. Among the favorite excursions from the village are those to 
I Mois Glen Falls (3 miles), Gold Brook (3 miles), BingJiam's Falls (5 miles), and Mor- 
\ rmille Falls (8 miles) ; but the great attraction, next to the ascent of Mt. Mansfield, 
, is the SHiggler's Noteh, a wild and picturesque pass between Mts. Mansfield and Stir- 
i ling. It is 8 miles from Stowe, from which it is reached by a good road. The 
I sides of the Notch rise to an altitude of 1,000 feet, the upper verge of the cliffs 
\ towering above the fringe of mountain-trees that cling to their sides. The floor 
I is covered with immense bowlders and fallen masses of rocks, which, in this halt- 
i. lighted vault, have partly crumbled, and given foothold to a profuse vegetation. 
Mosses and ferns cover them, and in many instances great trees have found nourish- 
ment in the crevices, their huge, gnarled roots encircling the rocks like immense 
anacondas. 

Ascent of Mount Mansfield. 

Mt. Mansfield is the loftiest of the Green Mountain range, being 4,389 feet high. 
Its summit, as seen from Stowe, is likened to the upturned face of a giant, showing 
the Forehead, the Nose, and the Chin, as its three several peaks are called. The 
Nose has a projection of 400 feet, and the Chin all the decision of character indicated 
by a forward thrust of 800 feet. The distance from Nose to Chin is H mile. This 
mountain, moreover, is not witiiout the usual number of " profiles," the most no- 
table of these so far detected being the Old Woman of the Mountain. She leans back 
in her easy-chair, and her work has fallen into her lap, while she gazes out, in 
dreamy meditation, across the misty valley. The ascent of the mountain is not 
difficult, as a good carriage-road leads from Stowe to the Sh/mmit House^ at the 
base of the Nose. The ride up the steep roadway is full of interest, the changing 
views affording a constant succession of new and beautiful pictures. The moun- 
tain, until near the summit, is very heavily wooded, and the glimpses downward 
through entanglements of trees into the deep ravines are extremely striking. At 
<me point the road passes for some distance over the crazy scaffolding of a corduroy- 
bridge that spans a prodigious chasm in the mountain-side. From the Summit 
House, a steep and rugged path leads up the Nose, from the top of which the view 
is little if at all inferior to that from Mt. Washington. To the east are the White 
Hoantains, 60 miles distant, lying low along the horizon. Tiie isolated and sym- 
metrical form of Ascutney rises on the southeast. Southward are Camel's Hump 
and Killington Peak, with innumerable smaller elevations of tha,4Green Mountain 
range. Westward lies a wide expanse of lowland, with many sparkfing streams wind- 
ing about among the farms and forests and villages, the city of Burlington in the dis- 
tance, and beyond them the beautiful expanse of Lake Champlain, with the blue 
ridges of the Adirondacks serrating the farthest horizon. On the northwest is the 
Lamoille Valley, watered by the Lamoille and Winooski Rivers; and far northward 
are Jay Peak and Owl's Head, the stately St. Lawrence, a score of nameless moun- 
tains, and Lake Memphremagog. In clear weather the mountains near Montreal, 
70 miles distant, can be seen with the naked eye. One night, at least, should be 
spent at the Summit House, in order to enjoy the glorious sunrise and sunset views. 
The Chin is 350 feet higher than the Nose, and may be easily ascended from the 
Summit House, by a path 2 miles long. The view is somewhat more comprehensive 
■than from the Nose, but in all other respects similar. 

The Camel's Hump may be ascended without much difficultv from two sides, but it 
is most conveniently visited from RidleyU Station^ a smnll village on the railway, 
6 miles below Waterbury, with a good hotel. Carriages run from the station 
bait-way to the summit of the mountain (3 miles), and the remainder of the ascent 
may be made either on horseback or on foot. The mountain, 4,077 feet high, is 

crowned by jagged, barren rocks, and the imposing scene which the lofty heights 
6 
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overlook ia in no wa.v obstracted by the fi>rest veil whicli %o often disappoints tb 
hopefol climber of forbidding mountain-top* The view eloselv resambieB that tni 
Mt. Mansfield, except that Uiat noble peak itwif now forms one of the most stntii 
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features of the landscape. The beautiful Bolton PalU are a little below Kidle 
Station, and are itsnally visited in connection n ith Camel's Huinp. 

KilllngtMi P*lk is T miles east of Rutland, from which its summit ia reached 
a road 9 miles long. The Killingtoit Iloute is at the summit, and is a resort 
those sufferiD)t fruiii malaria or hay-fever. Excellent trout-fishing and shout 
may be had witliin easy reach. The proapeot from the peak covers Lakes Geoi 
Ciianiplain, and the Adirondaeks on the west, with the Connecticut Valley Bwt 
ing north and noiith. On the east Mounts Monadnock, Greylock, Ascatney, Kt 
sarge. Equinox and in the distance Mount Wasliington and the New Hampsl 
heights, preut the eye. RoUind {Bardwell Houae, Bates House, and Berwick Ho 
is a prosporons town of 11,700 inhabitants at tlie Junction of the Rutland divisioi 
the Central Vermont R. li., with the Bennington & Rutland R. R,, and the i 
land Div. of the Delaware & Hudson R. R., IBT miles from Boston, 230 t^om > 
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York {via Harlem Div. of the New York Central & Hudson River R. R.) and 
68 from Burlington. TLe town is picturesquely situated, contains some fine com- 
mercial baildings, churches, and private residences, has extensive marble works 
and quarries in its neighborhood, and is a center from which several pleasant excur- 
sions may be made. The road to Killington Peak (7 miles distant) is unattractive, 
and the ascent arduous, but the view from its summit, which is 4,221 feet high, is 
extremely fine. On the north side is a perpendicular ledge of 200 feet, called Capitol 
Rock. Mt, Ida, too, is near by, and beyond Killington Peak, as seen from Rutland, 
areift. Pico and Castleton Ridge, shutting out the view of Lake Champlain. Another 
pleasant excursion from Rutland is to the Oarendon Springs, 6 miles distant. These min- 
eral springs are a highly-popular resort, and the Clarendon House can accommo- 
date 250 guests. A third excursion is to the Sutherland Falls, 6 miles north, where 
the Otter Creek plunges over a ledge in a most picturesque cascade. There is a 
railway station near the falls, and close by are extensive marble-works. 

Lake Dunmore. 

From Salisbury Station, 26 miles north of Rutland, stages run, on the arrival of 
brains, to Lake Dunmore, 5 miles distant. Dunmore is a wonderfully picturesque 
Dionntain-lake, nestling at the foot of the loftiest range of the Green Mountains, 
and almoBt surrounded by bold hills, seen here in verdant slopes, and there in 
rocky bluff and precipitous cliff. It is about 4 miles long and 1^ mile wide at the 
widest part, and its clear and limpid waters afford excellent boating, bathing, and 
fishing. The lake is named in honor of the Earl of Dunmore, who visited it in 1770, 
and was so much impressed with its beauty that he waded into its waters and 
christened it with a libation of champagne. On the west shore is a summer hotel 
with several cottages attached, and on the opposite side, perched on a lofty plateau, 
is another summer hotel. On the east side of the lake the massive and forest-clad 
peak of Moosalamoo towers to the height of nearly 2,000 feet, and in a rugged ravine 
jast beneath its granite crest is Liana Cascade, where a brawling brook tumbles down 
the mountain-side in a series of picturesque cascades, which are visible from the lake. 
From the summit of Sunset Hill, on the west side (reached by carriage-road), a noble 
view is obtained of the Adirondacks, 40 miles to the west. The drives in the vicinity 
of Lake Dunmore are exceptionally pleasant, the shady walks innumerable, and the 
trout-fishing in the neighboring mountain-streams very superior. 

On the railway 6 miles above Salisbury, and 8 miles (by stage) from Lake 
Dunmore, is the village of Middlebary (Addison House, Pierce House), situated on 
Otter Creek, near some fine falls in that stream, and surrounded on all sides by 
Qiost attractive mountain- scenery. It has a population of about 2,793, and is 
listingnished as one of the first manufacturing towns in the State, and also as the 
'eat of Middlebury College, founded in 1800. The college has 3 large stone build- 
ngs in the midst of extensive grounds, with a library of 11,000 volumes, and a 
imall natural history collection. The favorite excursions from Middlebury are to 
hlderi's Falls (2 J miles), to Lake Dunmore (8 miles), to Bristol (10 miles), and to 
%alce Mountain (10 miles), from the summit of which there is a remarkably fine 
lew of the Green Mountain range from Mt. Mansfield to Rutland, of the clustering 
Adirondack peaks, of the northern part of Lake George, and of Lake Champlain, 
Pom Ticonderoga to the great bay above Burlington. On the summit is a small 
otel with a wooden tower 80 feet high (fee, 25c). 

Nearly all the towns in this |)art of Vermont {Brandon, Ripton, Netc Haven, etc.) 
re pleasant and more or less frequented summer-resorts. The Bread-Loaf Inn at 
ipton is reached by stage from Middlebury (8^ miles), and is a popular mountain- 
)treat. 

LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG. 

Haw to reach. — Newport, at the southern end of Lake Memphremagog, may be 
ached from any point south or west, tia the Boston & Maine R. R. and con- 
acting railways. It is 365 miles from New York (by way of the New York, 
ew Haven & Hartford R. R. and connections), 230 miles from Boston, 164 from 
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Quebec, and 106 from Montreal. The Canadian Pacific connects Newport wi 
Montreal and Quebec. 

Lake Memphremagog is a beautiful sheet of water. 30 miles long and 2 1< 
miles wide, lying partly in Vermont and partly in Canada. Its shores are ro' 
bound and indented witii beautiful bays, between which jut out bold, wow 
headlands, backed by mountain-ranges. Its waters are deliciously cool and tra 
parent, and numerous picturesipie islands dot its surface. Muscalonge, a lish 
culiar to these waters, and trout are taken here in pertection, and other varieties 
fish are abundant. Memphremagog is often compared to Lake George, whicl 
resembles in certain features, as its great length compared with its breadth; 
also to Loch Lomond and the Lake of Geneva. 

Newport, at the head of the lake, is a thriving village of 3,047 inhabita 
attractively situated on what is known as Pickerel Point. The Memphrema 
House here is a large and popular hotel, with accommodations for about 
guests. The Newport House is smaller and less expensive, ana there are sev 
boarding-houses in the village, where board may be had at $7 to $12 a week. P 
pect HUl^ just south of the village, commands a fine view of the lake and ; 
rounding elevations, prominent among which are Owl's Head, Mt. Elephantis, 
Ort'ord, Jay Peak, and Mt. Willoughby. Pleasant excursions from Newport 
to Clyde River Falls (2 miles), to Bear Mountain (7 miles), and to Bolton Spr 
(15 miles). The latter are in Canada, and the road thither is very attractive. 
Peak (12 miles west) should be visited, if time permits. It is 4,018 feet h 
and commands a fine view of the entire range of the Green Mountains, inclu( 
Mt. Mansfield, Camel's Hump, Killington Peak, Ascutney Mountain, White 
Franconia Mountains, Kearsarge, Lake Champlain, and the Adirondacks. 

A steamer leaves the pier in front of the Memphremagog House every mori 
and afternoon for Magog, at the other end of the lake. At Magog connection is n 
with the main lines for Montreal and Quebec by the Canadian Pacific K. R. T 
elers can thus proceed northward without returning to Newport. Fare to Maj 
$1.50; to Owl's Head, 75c. In ascending the lake, hidian Pointy the Ticin Sis 
and Province Island, are passed within a few miles of Newport. East of Prov 
Island, and near the shore, is Tea- Table Island, a charming rural picnic resort; 
on the western shore the boundary-line between Vermont and Canada strikes 
lake. About half-way down the lake, on the west side, is the OwVa Head H 
nestling in a lovely nook at the foot of Owl's Head (2,743 feet high). A foot] 
leads from the hotel to the summit, which can be reached in one to two hours, 
view in clear weather is very extensive, including the entire length of Memphrc 
gog, the White Mountains, Lake Champlain, Willoughby Lake and Mountain, 
St. Lawrence River, and the white pinnacles of Montreal. At and near the M( 
tain House are the best fishing-grounds on the lake ; and Fitches Bay and Whets 
Island, Magoon Pointy Round and Minnow Islands^ are in the vicinity, aflPor) 
pleasant picnic and excursion points for visitors sojourning there. Slcinner^s Is\ 
and Cave, said to have been the haunt of Uriah Skinner, *' the bold smuggler of 
gog," during the AVar of 1812, are also near by. Balance Rock, on the soutl 
shore of Long Island, is frequently visited. The eastern shore of the lake, in 
vicinity, is much improved and adorned with some handsome summer villas. Al 
a mile north of the hotel, on the west side, is a series of precipitous cliflFs 700 
high, and the water beneath is of unfathomed de[)th. Mt. Elephantis (or Si 
Loaf) is seen to advantage from Allen's Landing; its outline is supposed to resei 
that of an elephant's head and back. Concert Pond, west of Mt. Elepha: 
abounds in brook-trout, and attracts numerous visitors. Georgetown, 20 miles i 
Newport and 12 from Magog, has a hotel and several stores, and is a favc 
summer resort with the Canadians. Knowlton''s Landing^ on the opposite (\s 
side of the lake, was the landing for passengers to Stanstead and Montreal, p 
to the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway which connects Newport dire 
with Montreal. Magog (the Parks House) is a small hamlet, where the Memp 
magog discharges its waters through the Magog River into the St. Francis. F 
the summit of Mt. Orford a striking outlook is obtained over the Canadian fores 
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Willoughby Lake. 

This lovely and sequestered sheet of water is situated in the town of Westmore, 
Vermont, and is reached by a stage-ride of 6 miles from West Burke^ a station on 
the Boston & Maine R. R. It is of a crescent shape, is 7 miles long and from 
a half to 2 miles wide, and lies between two mountain-peaks with nearly per- 
pendicular faces, whose bases apparently meet far below its surface. The depth 
of the lake is unknown, a sounding-line of 700 feet having failed to reach bottom. 
"The loveliness of the lake is greally enhanced by the rough and precipitous scenery 
around it. The lake is all beauty and repose, while the mountains, rising so abruptly 
from the shore that there is room for little more than a carriage-way, are rugged 
and angular." The mountain on the east side of the lake is called Mt. Annanance (or 
Ksgah) and is 2,638 feet high. That on the west side is Mt. Hor, and is 1,500 feet 
high. From the hotel the summit of Annanance is reached by an easy bridle-path 
2 miles long, and the view thence is very fine, including Lake Memphrema^og and 
OwPs Head on the north. Lake Champlain on the west, the entire range of the 
Green Mountains, and every prominent peak of the White Mountain group. This 
mountain is a fine field for the botanist, rare varieties of plants and flowers growing 
here, especially at the Flower Oarden^ a spot 600 feet above the Devil's Den (a 
doubtful-looking hole on the lake-shore), and at the base of a perpendicular preci- 
pice 600 feet high. The Willoughby Lake House is a large and well-kept hotel, and 
the lake teems with muscalonge and trout. 



MOOSEHEAD LAKE. 

Hew to reach* — The readiest approach to Moosehead Lake from Boston or Port- 
land is uia Maine Central R. R. to Bangor, 136 miles, and thence to Mattawam- 
keag, 58 miles, where connection is made with the Canadian Pncific Short Line. 
Steamers run daily between Boston and Bangor, and there is also steamboat and 
railroad communication with Bar Harbor. 

On the line from Bangor is 8ebec Lahe^ a beautiful sheet of water 12 miles long, 
abounding in fish. 

Moosehead Lake, the largest in Maine, lies among the northern hills on the 
verge of the great Maine forest. It is 36 miles long, and at one point is 12 miles 
wide, though near the centre there is a pass which is not more than a mile across. 
It is 1,023 feet above the sea, into which it empties by way of the Kennebec River. 
Its waters are deep, and furnish ample occupation to the angler in their stores of 
trout and other fish. Greenville is a small hamlet on the southern shore, and the 
only permanent settlement on the lake. The Lake Uovse here is picturesquely situ- 
ated, and the Moosehead Inn receives summer boarders. The Mt. Kineo House^ midway 
of the lake, is the favorite stopping-place, and is the best hotel in the vicinity. The 
most favorable time for visiting Moosehead Lake, or any portion of the Maine 
Woods, is from the 15th of May to the 15th of June (before " fly-time "), and from 
August 10th to October 10th {after '' fly-time "). From the middle of June to the 
early part of August the black fly is unendurable save by those accustomed to its 
bloodthirsty ravages. 

A small steamer leaves Greenville daily tor Mt. Kineo and the other end of the 
lake, the passage to which affords a panoramic succession of fine scenery. On the 
west side Mt. Kineo overhangs the water with a precipitous front over 600 feet 
high. On a long peninsula jutting out from its base the popular Mt. Kineo 
House is situated, and close by are the best fishing-grounds on the lake. The 
mountain is easily ascended (with a guide) from the hotel, and its summit reveals 
a picture of forest beauty well worth the climbing to see. The lake is visible 
from end to end, and to the northeast Katahdin stands out in massive grandeur 
against the horizon. About 18 miles north of Mt. Kineo the landing-place at 
the end of the lake is reached, whence a portage 2 miles long leads across to the 
Penobscot River. 

An enjoyable route for the adventurer is down the west branch of the Penob- 
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scot, in a canoe, from Moowliead Lake. '' Bircbes," as the boate are called, tod 
guides, niiiy lie procured either at Greenville or at the Kineo House, and tJi« trip 
will prove to be a genuine " experience." By this approach Mb EatiMi is seen in 

much finer avt- 

lines than from 

the east ward. 

strangel; 
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push westward from Moosehead Lake to the Urabagog district, till they hear lb 
melodious names of the Indian lakes, Moosetoomagunticook, &llefrundabagii)[, an' 
Welocksebacook. Tlie scenerv, climate, and game, rival the Adirondacks, wbil 
the facilities for moving from place to place by birch canoe or stage-coach are ba 
little inferior. It should be nnderstooa, however, that tlie tourist who undertakt 
to penetrate the outlying forest and lake-region has no easy taai before bin: 
Rugged roads and scant physical comforts will not be his most severe trial ; for, i 
many places, he will not And rond or inn at all, but must trudge along on font, 
by rude skilf over the lakes, and trust to his ride and his rod to supply his larder. 
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THE OONNEOTIOUT VAI.I.XIT. 

r Kites, the largest I'iver of New England, has its Bonrees i 
the higlilands on the borders of New Ilamiisliii'e and Canada, and after a aoutherl 
course of more than 400 miles falls into Long Island Sound at Saybrook, Conn. 1 
was called by the Indians Qiionektacat, signitying long river,, and has always bee 
noted for its beauty. It rises by two head-streams near the northern boundary » 
CoOs Co., New Hampsiiire, 1,600 feet ahove the sea, flows within a few mile 
through Second and Connecticut Iiakes, and then flows south through the wesler 
part of Massiichusetts and the centre of Connecticut. Its width at the norther 
boundary ot Yeriiiont is about 150 feet, which increases to 390 feet within itO niilet 
and varies from 430 to 1,050 in Massachusetts and Connecticnt. The Conneoti<^ii 
Valley is about 800 miles long, with an average width of 40 miles ; it contains vali 
able agricultural lands and some of the loveliest scenery in America. 

A charming route fn>m Now York to the White Mouniains, or to Montreal c 
Quebec, is through the Connecticut Valley, and the tourist might well spend seven 
days on the way. In leiiving New York the cars of the New York, New Haven i 
Hartford R, R. are taken to Springfield, where connection is made with the Coi 
neoticut River R, R. ; by this route tlie river is met at Hartford. If it is desire 
to see the lower part of tiie river, the tourist continues bv the New York, Ne' 
Haven & Hartford K. E. to Saybrook, and thence by its Valley Division to Har 
ford. Distance from Saybrook to Hartford, 44 miles; fare, $1. Or take thestean 
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OT which leaves foot of Peck Slip, East River, daily for Hartford (fare, $1.50). From 
flsriford proceed as before. Between S|iringfielii and Montreal or Quebec tiiere ia 
no change of cars, 

Sai/i ook, at the mouth of the river, is described on page 99. Leaving Saj- 
bnwk, we soon pass through scenea resembling, on a dimiuished scale, the High- 
laor j of the Hudson River, and a ride or sail of 30 miles brings us to Mlidltton 
{iieDovoKgh Hoiae), one of the most beautiful places on the river. It is situated on 
ihe west bank, on some gentle slopes which dip toward the river, and is an ex- 
tremely well-built and handsome town. Upon an eminence overlooking the city 
(reached bj High St.) stand the buildings of the Wetkyan Umvenity, controlled by 
the Methodists The university possesses a library of 30 000 volumes, extensive 
ubmets of natural history and one ot the finest telescopes in the countrv Among 
the university buildings the most noticeable are the Memoiial Chapel Rich Hall 
■nd Jodd Hall Hich Hall is occupied br the library and Jndd Ball is demoted to 
the department of natural science The Berheley Jhtimty School (Episcopal) is 
atuated in Main St Its chapel dedicated to '^t Luke is an exquisite speci 
men of Gothic architecture The vast and stately buildings of the State Hoepttal 
for the Irimne stand on a h gh hill southeast ot the citj and command a broad 
ind beautiful new Another excellent vien may be had tr in the Inlian Hill 
Ctmeterj and hner ones from the top ot Judd Hall or from the tower ot the 
old University Chapel The level meadow lauds north of Middletown are ex 
cwdii^ly fertile and are the site of some of the hnest lamis in New England 
Twelve miles abo^e Middletown is Wether^ld said to be the oldest settlement 
u Cunnecticnt and 3 miles farther is HaitAtrd (the Allyn Hoyse Hotel Meublein 
kA the United Stated) the beautiful capital of the State Hartford is situated at 
the head of sloop navigation on the rL>er 5 J miles troni the Sound and is are 
losrkably well bmit anl | i| r ih iti ot a "JJ inhahitants We need only 




ennmerate here the leading {.lues of interest which are the elegant State House 
with grounds, the City Hall the Lnion Depot the Asvlum tor the Deal and Dumb 
liie Retreat tor the Insane, the Wudsworth Athenieum the exquisite Church of 
the Good Sliepherd, Colt's Firearms Manufactory, and the vast unfinished pile of 
buildings of Trinity College. A fine view of the city is obtained from the elevated 
site of the latter. 
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At Hartford we take the cars for Springfield (26 miles). Tlie approach by this 
route up the bank of tlie Connecticut affords a good view of the latter city, which 
extends for 8 miles along the river, and contains 44,179 inhabitants. The Maua- 
soit Iloufte adjoins tbe K. R. station; Ilaynes'B Hotels a few squares from the sta- 
tion, is first-class, and complete with all modei^i improvements. The principal 
point of interest is the United States Armory. It is located in spacious gronnds 
on Arsenal Hill (reached by State St.), looking down upon tlie beautiful town, 
the river, and the wide-spread valley. This noble panorama is seen to still better 
advantage from the tower wliich rises from one of the arsenal-buildings. This estab- 
lishment employs nearly 700 hands, and 175,000 stand of arms are kept constantly in 
stock. During the civil war the works were run night and day, and over 800,000 
guns were made, at a cost of $12,000,000. Other points of interest are the Court- 
House and City Hall, the City Library (containing 80,000 volumes and an excellent 
natural history cabinet), the fine Gothic Church of tlie Unity, the Cathedral of St 
Michael, the Memorial Church, and South Church. The Cemetery, on Maple St., 
Ilaminlen Park, and Long Hill, afford pleasant rides or walks. Leaving Springfield, 
the train passes over the level meadow-lands along the river, revealing on every side 
scenes of singular beauty. CMcopee (4 miles from Springfield) is soon reached, and 
is noteworthy as the site of the Ames Manufacturing Company, whence come bo 
many fine bronzes. Here were cast the bronze doors of the Senate wing of the 
Capitol, after designs by Crawford, and Ball's equestrian statue of Washington, in 
the Public Garden at Boston. Four miles beyond is IlolyoJce^ which possesses the 
greatest water-power in Massachusetts, being the site of the great dam of the 
Ilolyoke Water-power (^o. The river, which here has a fall of 60 feet in three- 
quarters of a mile, is dammed by an immense structure, ovet 1,000 feet in length 
and 30 in height. This dam is built of wood, spiked to the rock of the river-bed, 
and covered with plates of boiler-iron. The scenery along the river grows more 
charming as we advan(^e. The hills on either side approach nearer to each other, 
and begin to assume the name and aspect of mountains; and soon the train ptflses 
between Mount Tom (on the left) and Mount Ilolyoke (on the right) and stope 
at Northampton (Manswn House and the Morwood), said to be the most beantiftd 
village in the United "^tates. It lies about a mile west of the river, and is 80^ 
rounded by rich alluvial meadows, sweeping out in broad expanse from the base 
of the grand mountain-ridges. The streets are laid out with pictnresqne iireffu- 
larity, and abound in shade-trees of venerable age and noble size. Even the 
little business part of Northampton has a cozy, rural air, and all aronnd are 
charming villas, nestled on green lawns and among fragrant flowers. ArnoDg 
the specialties of Northampton are several water-cure establishments. On the 
same hill is the Clarke Instltntioii for Mutes (endowed with $300,000), and near by 
are the large and elegant buildings of the State Lunatic Asylum, Near the centre 
of the villajro is located Smith Female College, founded by Miss Sophia Smith, of 
Hatfield, and endowed with a fund of about $412,000. The free Public JLibrary 
contains 12,0u0 volumes, has a permanent fund of $40,000, and is located in a fine 
building with which is connected Memorial Hall, erected in memory of the soldiers 
of Northam])ton who lost their lives in the rebellion. The vicinity of Northamp- 
ton is, perhaps, the most beautiful portion of the Connecticut Valley the most 
fertile in its intervales, and the most striking in its mountain-scenes; for it com- 
prises near views of the crags and crests of those famous hills. Mount Holyoke 
and Mount Tom. Florence, 2^ miles west of the centre of the town, is an at- 
tractive little village with several large factories. Hadley is a venerable and in- 
teresting old town, connected with Northampton by a bridge over the Connecti- 
cut. The river immediately above the town, leaving its general course, turns 
northwest; then, after winding to the south again, turns directly east; and, thus 
having wandered five miles, incloses, except on the east, a beautiful intervale, con- 
taining between two and three thousand acres. On the isthmus of this peninsula 
lies the principal street (West St.), the handsomest, by nature, in New England. 
It is a mile in length, running directly north and south ; is sixteen rods in breadth ; 
is nearly a perfect level; is covered during the fine season with a rich verdure; 
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abate at both ends on the river, and offers everywhere a delightful prospect. Fonr 
miteB east of Hsdley is Am,hent, noted as the site of Amherst College, and a]so for 
it beautiful surroundings and its retfoed sod cultivated society. 

Momat HolfSkf is on the opposite side of the river from Northampton, the dis- 
tance to the snmmit being 3 miles. A carringe-road leads from the ferr; to the 
summit. Tlie latter can be reached b; private conveyance, crossing the river ut 
Hockanum Ferry, either by ascending the carriage-road to the top or to the foot of 
the inclined railway (600 feet long), by whicli passengers are carried up the steepest 
part of the mountain -side. During the summer season tourists can visit the moun- 
taia via Connecticut River E. R. to Mt. Tom station, thence by steamer to the foot 
of the mountain, whence they are conveyed to the railway. On the summit, 1,120 feet 
above the sea, stands the Prmpect Houu and an observatory. Mt. Holyoke is a part 
of a ridge of greenstone, commencing with West Rook near New Haven, and ex- 
tending nnrtheriyacro.'iB the whole of Connecticut ; but it- elevation is small until it 




reaches Kasthampton n liun it suddenlv mounts up to the height ot nearly 1,000 
feet, and forma Mount Tom The ridge ertsses tJe Connecticut m a northeast 
direction, and, curvmg sttll more to tie east terminates 10 miles from the river, 
in the northwest part ot Belchertown ill that part of the ndge east of the river 
is called Holyoke though the Prospect House stands near its scuthwestem ex- 
tremity, opposite Norihampton and near the Connecticut This is by far the most 
commanding sp(t on the mountain although several distmct summits that have 
as yet received no unitorm name aftjrd delightful pro-spects The view from 
the Prospect House has been olttn declared to be the finest in America "On 
the west, and a little elevated abo\e the general leiel the eje turns with delight to 
the populous village ol Voithamiton exhibiting in its public edifices and pnvate 
dwellings an unusual degree of neatni-ss and ilegance A little more to the right 
the qniet and substantial tillage ot Hudlct and Hatheld and sttil farther east, 
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and more distant, Amherst, with its college, observatory, cabinets, and academy, on 
a commanding eminence, form pleasant resting-places for the eje. Facing the 
southwest, the observer has before him, on the opposite side of the river, the ridge 
called Mt. Tom, rising one to two hundred feet higher than Holyoke, and dividing 
the valley of the Connecticut longitudinally. The western branch of this valley ia 
bounded on the west by the Hoosic range of mountains, which, as seen from Hol- 
yoke, rises ridge above ridge for more than 20 miles, checkered with cultivated fields 
and forests, and not unfrequently enlivened by villages and church-spires. In the 
northwest Graylock may be seen peering above the Hoosic ; and, still farther north, 
several of the Green Mountains, in Vermont, shoot up beyond the region of the 
clouds in imposing grandeur. A little to the south of west, the beautiful outline 
of Mt. Everett is often visible. Nearer at hand, and in the valley of the Connec- 
ticut, the insulated Sugar-Loaf and Mt. Toby present their fantastic outlines, while 
far in the northeast ascends in dim and misty grandeur the cloud-capped Monad- 
nock." The view embraces no less than 10 mountains in 4 States, and about 40 vil- 
lages. MoDnt Tom, on the opposite side of the river, is not yet so much visited as 
Mt. Holyoke, though it is considerably higher, and the panorama from its crest is 
no less broad and beautiful. The peak, upon which stands the Eyrie House^ is called 
by its Indian name Nonotuck, in distinction from the rest of the range, to which 
the name of Mt. Tom properly belongs. It is about 1,300 feet high. 

At the great bend in the river, which forms the peninsula of Hadley, about a 
mile above Northampton, we take our last view of the river until we reach 
South Vernon. Just beyond Whately (9 miles from Northampton) Sigar^Loif H«ii- 
tAin comes into view. This conical peak of red sandstone rises almost perpendicu- 
larly 500 feet above the plain, on the bank of the Connecticut, in the south part of 
Deerfield township. As the traveler approaches this hill from the south, it seems 
as if its summit were inaccessible ; but a carriage-road leads from Sooth Deerfield 
(2 miles beyond Whately) to the Mountain House on its summit. Table Rock and King 
Philip's Chair are on the eastern side of the mountain. Deerfield (Pocumtuck Honse) 
is 16 miles from Northampton, and is noted for the beauty of its principal street, 
which is shaded by numbers of large and handsome trees. Deerfield Mountain^ rising 
700 feet above the plain on which the village stands, commands a wide and picturesque 
view. Mt. Toby lies in the north part of Sunderland and the west part of Leverett 
townships, and is separated from Sugar-Loaf and Deerfield Mts. by the Connecticut 
River. A carriage-road has been made to the summit, a tower 63 feet high (in 
which are rooms for a night's lodging) erected on the crest, and the view is one 
of the broadest and most beautiful in New England. Mt. Warner is a hill of 
less altitude than any before named, being not quite 300 feet hicrh, but a lovely 
view may be had from its top of that portion of the Connecticut Valley just de- 
scribed. 

Nineteen miles above Northampton is the beautiful village of Grcenield {Ameri- 
can Flonse^ Mansion ffouse)^ with its elm-shaded streets and garden-surrounded villas. 
The hill-ranges in the neighborhood open fine pictures of the valleys and winding 
of the great river ; and the vicinity abounds in delightful drives. This is one of the 
most popular summer resorts in the valley. Directly east, on the Connecticut, is 
Turner's Falls, the site of an immense water-power, second only to that of Holyoke. 
Just beyond Bernardston (26 miles from Northampton), the river again comes in 
sight, and a short distance beyond the train crosses the boundary-line and enters the 
State of Vermont. From South Vernon (14 miles above Greenfield) the summit of 
Mt. Monadnoek, 30 miles eastward, in Jaffrey. New Hampshire, can be seen through the 
valley of the Ashuelot. It is 3,169 feet above the sea, and is the first land seen by 
sailors in approaching the Massachusetts coast. From its summit, 40 lakes and a larjre 
number of villages are in view, and the scenery around the mountain is grand and beau- 
tiful. A large hotel has been erected half-way up the mountain. To reach it from 
the Connecticut Valley, the tourist should leave the train at South Vernon, proceed 
to Keene by the Ashuelot Div., and thence to Troy on the Cheshire Div. of the 
Fitchburg R. R., from which place a stage runs to the hotel, 5 miles distant. RraMf- 
boro (43 miles from Northampton) is on the west side of the Connecticut, at the 
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month of Whetetone Creek. It is a favorite Rummer resort, the air being peculiarly 
(i'eih and invigorating, while the scenery and drives in tlie vicinity are romantic and 
jileaaiog. The Am/lum for the Insane is located here, and several water-cnre estab- 
MmeDts. From Oemetery Hill a fine view is had of tlie Connecticut vallej', and of 
Vantastiqnet Monntaio, on the east bank of the river, rising 1,100 feet. The leading 
bat«l ia the JBrooJct ffoute. There are numerous summer boarding-houses, Minidale, 
N. E, on the opposite bank of the river, is connected with Brattleboro by a bridge. 
It i» a pretty town, with Mine Mountain extending through its whole length, 
fcfcw* Filg (24 miles al^ova Brattleboro) is a famous railway centre, and also a 
popnlur summer resort. There are severul hotels and boarding-houses. The Falls 
tK s series ot rapide in the Connecticut, extending about a mile along the base 
of ft high and precipitous hill, known as Mt. Kitbum, which skirts the river on 
the New Hampshire side. At the bridge which crosses the river at this place, 
tlie visitor can stand directly over the boiling flood: viewed from wlience, the 
whole scene is very etfective. In the immediate neighborhood are the Abendqvi* 
f^nga, highly tonic and possessing medicinal properties. Fall M&uatain Hotel 
is located near the springs at the base of Mt. Kilhurn, and is a pleasant resort for 
invalids. There is a good path from the hotel to Table Soek on the top of the 
mountain, from which an extended view of the valley of the Connecticnt is had. 
Passengers for the Green Mountains and Lake Champlain (page 38) change cara 
U Bellows Falls. From Windsor (20 miles above) the ascent of iwnUcj llonntati is 
nude by a road G miles long which leads to the summit. Horses and guides may be 
procured at the Windsor House. Ascutney (or "Three Brothers") is an isolated 
Wat, 3,103 feet high, and its bold and rocky crest forms a prominent feature in the 
landscape for many miles around. The view from the summit is the most grand 
Md extensive of any in Eastern Vermont. White River Junction, (40 miles fi-om 
Bellows Falls) is another important railway centre, roads coming in here from every 
direction. Passengers for the Green Mountains and Lake Champlain via Monti^lier 
letre the Gonnectjcnt River here. Four miles above is Noraidi^ which is } mile 
^D) Hanover, the seat of DaitHwlli CoDcfc, one of the most famous institutions of 
learning in America. It wa.-< founded in 1T69, and Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, 
and Chief-Justice Chase, wereammig its alumni. The college buildings arc grouped 
•roand a block 




the library of 
40,000 vol- 
nmes). Culver 
Hall, and C 
Gym 

Hanover s a 

pleasant tow u u rt ih l i 

somewhat fre * "'"' " ''*' 

qnented as a summer resort Newbir; (32 miles ahive Hanover) is one of the 
most attractive tr wns in the nr per Conn>,cti ut ^ allev It ia bnilt upon a ter- 
race 100 feet above the flats which skiit the n\er anl is much fre()iiented on ac- 
count ol its celebrated Sulph'tr Springs and its beaittitui scenery, Tlie great Qx- 
Bou> of the Connecticut and Mt. Piiliuki are both in this township. The latter is 
easily ascended from the village, and alfords a noble view. At Wells River (4 miles 
beyond Newbury) passengers for the White Mountains leave the valley and take the 
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cars for Littleton (see " White Mountains"). The scenery now becomes more rag- 
ged and impressive, and fine views are had from the car-windows on either side. 
Numerous small villages are passed, and then, at the head of the Connecticut Yalle;, 
comes 8t Jolmslbiry (Atenue ffottse, St. Johnsbury House), the most important and 
attractive town in this portion of Vermont. Many of the dwellings are elegant, 
there are several fine churches, and the Court-House is a handsome structure. In 
front of the latter is a Soldiers' Monument designed by Larkin G. Mead. Here the 
Connecticut Valley ends, and the train passes on to Lakes Memphremagog and 
Willoughby, both of which are described else^vhere. 



THIS HOUSATONIO VAIiIiEY AND BERKSHIRZ! -BJUA, 

The Housatonic River rises in Berkshire Co., Massachusetts, and flowing soiitb 
enters the State of Connecticut, where, after winding through Litchfield Co., and 
forming the boundary between New Haven and Fairfield Counties, it meets the tide- 
water at Derby, about 14 miles from Long Island Sound. The sources of the stream 
are more than 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, and in its course of 150 miles it 
offers some exquisitely beautiful scenery. The Berkshire Div. of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. runs along its bank for about 75 miles. '' Of all the 
railroads near New York," says Mr. Beecher in his Star Papers^ "none can coin- 
I)are, for beauty of scenery, with that from Newtown up to Pittsfield, but especially 
from New Milford to Lenox." 

The point of departure for the trip up the Housatonic is Mdgeport, Conn., which 
is reached from New Y'ork xia the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. or by 
steamboat daily from pier 35 East River (fare, 50c.). From Bridgeport to Pittsfield 
the distance is 111 miles. During the summer season the quickest route is via New 
York, New Haven «& Hartford R. R. to South Norwalk, thence tia Danbury and 
Berkshire Divisions to Brookfield Junction, thence via Berkshire Division to Pitts- 
field. 

Bridgeport (the Atlantic Hotel and WiUon Honse^ $2 a day each) is a flourish- 
ing manufacturing city of 48,866 inhabitants, situated on an arm of Long Island 
Sound, at the mouth of the Pequonnock River. Along the river the land is low, 
but a short distance back it rises gradually to a height called Golden Hill, which is 
100 feet above tide- water, and crowned with elegant villas. The view from this 
hill over tiie town and Sound is very fine. Sea-Side Park is a beautiful public 
ground, constructed along the harbor-front, and Movntain Grove Cemetery is pict- 
uresquely situated on the hills above the town. Among the great manufacturing 
establishments of Bridgeport are those of the Wheeler & Wilson and Howe Sewing- 
Machine Companies, the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., the New Haven Arms Co., 
and one of the largest carriage-factories in the United States. Charles S. Stratton, 
known as " Tom Thumb," was born in Bridgeport in 1832. For the first 20 miles 
from Bridgeport the route is over a level and thinly-settled country, destitute of pict- 
uresque features ; but at Neictown (19 miles) the hills begin to show mountainous 
symptoms, and the traveller obtains glimpses of forest-clad hills and lovely inter- 
vales. New Miltord (35 miles from Bridgeport) has several comfortable summer hotels, 
is a large and very beautiful village, with broad, well-shaded streets, and surrounded 
by delightful scenery. It has some popularity as a summer resort, and is also the site 
of several manufactories. From New Milford to the terminus of the road, the scenery 
is ever changing and of rare beauty. ReDt (48 miles, the Elmore House) is a quiet little 
village, with the river running through it, situated in the midst of the charming Kent 
Plains. Hatch and Swift Lakes or Ponds nre visible from the cars ; and on a lofty 
plateau west of Kent are the Spectacle Ponds^ a pair of twin lakelets, of oval shape, 
fringed by dense woods and connected by a narrow strait. From the lofty hill just 
above them the view is grand. Looking westward, the Catskills are in sight on a clear 
day 60 miles distant, and between them and the spectator four other mountain-ranges. 
Kent was the home of the Schaghticoke Indians, among whom, long ago, the Moravians 
founded a mission, and a remnant of whom still live in the neighborhood. They are 
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completely " civilized," conducting themselvea in all respects like tljo " pale-faces " 

aronnd them. Gomieall Bridge (57 miles) is a siuall mADufactiiring village aur- 

ronnded bj exquisite scenery. Dwly stages run thence Xx> LiteMUld miA Sharon, 

and from We»t Corawall (61 miles) to Goahen. All these towns are more or less re- 

wrted to in summer. F«lig VUige (67 miles, Dudley Home) is at the Great Falls of 

the Housalonic, which are the largest and finest in the State They are hold and 

pictaresque, descending 60 feet over a 

ledgeofliraestone. About 2 miles north 

west of the village is Mt. Praapeet 

(reaehed by carriage - road), from the 

stinimit of which there is a fine view 

OFer the valley and the out-lving vil 

liges. At the foot of tiiis hill is a deep, 

dtrk, and ugly Assure in the rocks, 

known as the Wolfi Den. 

Stages run from Falls Village to the 
pretty town of Sallabiri (Maple Shade Ha 
Irl, Wononiico Howie, and several summer 
bciarding-hoases), situated in the town 
abipof the same name, which is so noted 
for its varied and beantiful scenery its 
chamiing lakes, and its fruitful valleys 
In his Star Papert, Mr, Beecher writer 
lovingly of all this region, and we quote 
a paragraph which may prove useful to 
the tourist ; " If one has not the leisure 
tor detailed explorations, and can spend 
but a week, let him begin, say, at iihar 
"It (reached by stage from Corn«all 
Bridge on the Berkshire Division) or at 
Saiiiburj/. On either side, to the east 
■nd to the west, ever-varying mountam 
forms frame the horizon. There is a 
constant succession of hills swelling into 
mouDtains. and of muimt^ns flon mg 
iowa into hills. The hues of green m 
ti'ees.in grasses, and in various harvests 
ire endlessly contrasted. There are 
lu forests so beautiful as those made 
ip of both evergreen and deciduous 
MBS. At Salisbury, jou come un- 
ler the sliadow of the Taconic range, 
lere. yon may well spend a week, for 
lie sake of the rides and the objects 
f curiosity. Four miles to the east 
re the Falls of the Housatonic, very 
eantiful and worthy of much longer 
mdy than they usually get. ... On 
le west of Salisbury you ascend ift. 
'iga to Bald Peak, thence to Brace Mountain, thence to the Borne, thence to that 
rand ravine and its wild water, Baeh-Bieh, a ride in all of about IS miles, and 
holly along the mountain-bowl. On the eastern side of this range, and about 4 
iles fh)m Salisbury, is Sage's RaTtne, which is the antithesis of Baah-BUh. Sage's 
avine, not without grandeur, has its principal attractions in its beauty ; Bash-Bish, 
X from destitute of beauty, is yet moat remarkable for grandeur. I would will- 
igly make the journey once a month from New York to see either of them. 
1st beyond Sage's Ravine, very beautiful falls may be seen Just after heavy I'ains, 
hich have been named Nortou'e FalU. Besides these and other mountain see- 
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nery, there are the Tic in Lakes on the north of Salishary, and the two lakes on the 
soiitli, around which the ride» are extremely beautiful." 

Just beyond Caiutaii (73 miles), a pretty village at the intersection of the Berk- 
shire Division and the Philadelphia, Beading & New England R. K.s, the train 
crosses the boundary -line of Massachusetts and enters the renowned 

Berkshire Hills, 

" a region not surpassed in picturesque loveliness, tliroughout its whole longitude 
of 50 miles and its average latitude of 20 miles, by any equal area in New 
England, and [)erhaps not in all this Western world." From Sheffield (138 miles), 
a quiet town at the base of the Taconic Mountains, the ascent of Mt. Washinff- 
ton is easily made and affords a far-viewing prospect. This mountain was once 
a part of the great Livingston Manor, and its summit overlooks the rich aod 
lordly domain once included in that now-forgotten mime. Six miles above Shef- 
field is Great Barrington (Berkshire Hotel, Collins Ifouse, and Commercial Houm)^ of 
which Mr. Beecher said that it ''is one of those places which one never enters 
without wishing never to leave it. It rests beneath the branches of great num- 
bers of the stateliest elms. It is a place to be desired as a summer residence.'* 
The town was Hrst settled by the Dutch from Kinderhook, N. Y., and their names 
are still prominent among the esteemed citizens. The Congregational and Episco- 
f>al Churches, and the High-School, are handsome buildings, and there are severil 
fine villas in the outskirts. South Egremont, 4 miles southeast of Great Barrinir- 
t(m, is reached by daily stage from Greiit Bnrrington. The Alt. Eterett JBinm 
here is an excellent summer hotel, situated just under the lofty crest of lit 
Everett, whose sunmiit may be scaled by way of **its vast, uncultivated slope, to 
a height of 2,000 feet." From the summit the view is exceedingly fine, taUng . 
in half the whole stretch of the Housatoiiic Valley. "East and west, the eye has 
a broad extent of vision into Connecticut and New York. The Catskills mike 
a blue and wavy western horizon ; and the Hudson, in the interval, twins the 
nearer llousatonic in its sparkling tiow." The trout-fishing in the vicinity of 
South Egreiiiont is exceptionally good. The Berkshire Soda Springs are about 
3 miles southeast of Great Barrington, amid wild and romantic scenery. " Next 
to the north of Great Barrington," says Mr. Beecher, >' is Stockteidge, famed tor 
its meadow-elms, for the picturesque beauty adjacent, for the quiet beauty of a 
village which sleeps along a level plain just under the rim of hills. If you wish to 
be filled and satisfied with the serenest delight, ride to the summit of this encir- 
cling hill-ridge, in a summer's afternoon, while the sun is but an hour high. The 
llousatonic winds in great circuits, all through the valley, carrying willows and 
alders with it wherever it goes. The horizon on every side is piled and terraced 
with mountains." The distance by railway from Great Barrington to Stockbridge 
is 8 miles, but it is only 6^ miles by the highway, and this latter should be chosen, 
if the tourist have time. The entire ride is through delightful scenery, and abont 
half-way is Monument Mountain, one of the special attractions of the vicinity. The 
view from its summit is very fine. The Stockhridge House is an excellent snmmer 
hotel It is situated on the main street of the village, and near by are an elegant 
Italian fountain, a fine soldiers' monument, and a memorial monument to Jonathan 
Edwards. The house in which that famous divine wrote his celebrated treatise on 
" The Freedom of the Will," known as Edwards Hall, is now used as a summer 
hotel. Among the most interesting features of Stockbridtj;e are the old burying- 
ground of the Mohegan Indians, and the fine antique mansion built by Judge Theodore 
Sedgwick and afterward occupied by his famous daughter Catharine. There is a hand- 
some library building containing 5,000 volumes, and the Hon. David Dudley Field has 
presented the town with a bell-tower of stone, containing a chime of bells and a clock. 
The Episcopal and Congregational Churches are noteworthy structures, and on the 
heights above the village is an old Mission-House, erected early in the last century. 
The view from these heights is one of the loveliest imaginable. The drives in the vi- 
cinity of Stockbridge are extremely picturesque, and there are several points of inter- 
est besides Monument Mountain, already mentioned. About 3 miles north is Lai€ 
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Mahlceenae (formerly called " Stockbridge B<iwl "), & gigantic basin of crystal-dear 
water, oa wlioee mar^n Hawthorne once lived for a year and a half. About 1 \ mile 
from tlie village is the wonderful lee-Glen^ piercing the northern spurof Bear Moun- 
tain. " In its long and awesome corridors and crypts, formed by massive and 
l^oomy rocks, and hage bat prostrate trees, the explorer may sometimes find masses 
of ice in the heart and heat of midsummer." 

Sixmilesnorthof Stockbridgeia theflonriahing townof LM(^Vrniji2e//0U«e, Mor- 

nHouie), which owes its prosperity to its extensive paper-mills and woolen fabrics. 
) also celebrated for its marble, whicli is among the betit in the world. Large 
qaantities of it were iisad in constructing the newer portions of the ('apitol aX 




Wvv Itam '^Thfl Led^e,*' Lanox. 



'Washington. The village contuns several fine churches and private residences, 
and there are many attractive drives in the vicinity. That down the valley of 
the Hupbrook and np the mountain to MonUrey is said not to be excelled in 
beanty in any part of Europe. Four miles beyond Lee we come to Ltnox (Ciirtii 
Souse, %S per day. and several large boarding- houses), a favorite resort of Bos- 
tonians and New-Yorkers. It is a place of little business, but it "is known tor 
the singular pnrity and exhilarating effects of its air, and for the beauty <if its 
monntain scenery." Beeelier's "Star Papers," from which the ulwve is a quota - 
don, were written in a house which stood near the site now occupied by (ienerni 
Kathbone's mansion. Fanny Kenible Bntler, who long resided here, said of the 
graveyard at Lenox: " I will not rise to trouble any one if they will let me sleep 
there. I will only ask to be periiiitte<l, once in a while, to raise my head and look 
oat upon this glorious scene." The former Conrt-llouse, u handsome building, con- 
tains a library of 7,000 vols., public hail, reaiUng- rooms, etc. Tliere are numerous 
pleasant excursiona from Lenox, a popular one being to the siniimit of Jiti!d Moun- 
tain (carriages all the way), which commands a very fine view. Other excursions 
are to the Ledge, Monument Mt., Perry't Peak, and Mattooiig Hill. This isolated 
ummit is 6 miles from the town, over 2,0(10 feet high, and overlooks a vast range 
of country from the Catskills to the Green Mountains. 

Six miles above Lenox (110 from Bridgeport, and 151 from Boston) is PltlcOfld, 
a flonriahing city of 17,281 inhabitants, the cnpitid of the Berkshire region. The 
The Mapleifood is the lending house : the Ainericnn IIoa$e, lierhMre Hnune, But- 
tank Hotel, anil Spriruj'ide arc also good hotels. Tlio village is beautifully sitnated 
on a lofty platean, with the laconics on the west and tlie Iloosacs on the east ; and 
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contains many elegant public and commercial buildings and private dwellings. The 
Court-House is a costly white-marble edifice, and the several churches are among 
the finest in AVestern Massachusetts. Tlie Miss Salisbury School comprises sev- 
eral admirable buildings situated in tlie midst of charming grounds. In the park, 
near the center of tlie town, is a SofJiers^ Monument, The Berhshire AthencBvm 
is a beautiful building containing a free library of 20,000 vols., reading-room, and 
museum. The drives in the vicinity ot Pittsfield are very fine, especially those 
to Williamstown (20 miles), described below, and to Lebanon Springs HS miles), 
which have been desc^ribed. On the cliarming mountain-road thither is LaJce Onota^ 
a lovely and romantic sheet of water, about 2 miles west of Pittsfield, and a favorite 
excursion. Ashley Pond,, from which the water-supply of the town is drawn, lies 
eastward on the crest of the Washington Hills; and near by is Roaring BrooJr^A 
wild mountain- torrent that dashes dow^n in a rugged cleft known as Tories'* Gorge. 
Northward of Onota, on the slopes of the Taconics, are the romantic Lulu Cascade; 
Balance Roch^ a huge and nicely poised bowlder; and, on the table of a giant 
crest above, a lakelet called Berry Pond. About 3 miles north of Pittsfield is 
Pontoosuc Lake,, once known as Lanesboro' Pond, reached by electric cars, and 
about. 2i miles south is the South Mountain,, from the summit of which there is a 
fine view. 

At Pittsfield the Berkshire Division comes to an end, and the region north of it 
(known as " Xorthern Berkshire ") is penetrated by the Pittsfield & North Adamg 
Branch of the Boston and Albany R. R., which we shall now follow as far as 
Williamstown. If the tourist have time he can make his trip much more enjoy- 
able by hiring a suitable conveyance and taking the highways instead of the rail- 
way. The road from Pittsfield to Williamstown (20 miles) presents a continnons 
panorama of beautiful scenery, and other drives are scarcely less attractive. On 
the railroad, the first important station above Pittsfield is Cheshire (9 miles) famoos 
for butter, cheese, and lumber. For 50 years the inhabitants were almost unani- 
mously democratic in politics; and, on invitation of Elder Leland, to show th^ir 
appreciation of President Jefferson, they made him a present, on January 1, 
1802, of an enormous cheese weighing 1,450 pounds. From this point to North 
Adams the road follows the valley of the Iloosac River, with the lofty Saddle- 
back Range on the west for the greater part of the way. Adams (5 miles from 
Chesliire) is one of the best points from which to visit Grcylock Monntalii, which rises 
majestically over the valley to the height of 3,535 feet, and is the highest eleva- 
tion in Massachusetts. The ascent is tedious and difticult, but the view from the 
summit is surpassingly grand, taking in all the Berkshire Hills, the valleys of the 
Hoosac and Housatonic, the Green Mountains on the north, and the CatskillB 
on the south, and Mounts Monadnock, Tom, and Holyoke. Five miles above 
Adams is North Adams {Mansion, Richmond House,, Wilson House\ a busy manu- 
facturing village, where ''Chinefje cheap labor" was a specialty long in the shoe- 
shops, but it is now given up. It is the metropolis of Northern Berkshire, 
and is even more thickly studded about with wild and romantic spots than its 
soutliern sister. About a mile east of the village is the Natural Bridge., a vast 
roof of marble through and under which Hudson's Brook has excavated a tun- 
nel 15 feet wide and 150 long. In the ravine of this brook there are several 
picturesque points ; but next in interest to the bridge itself is a strange, colum- 
nar group of rocks, which at its overhanging crest assumes the aspect of gigan- 
tic features, and is called Profile Rocl\ The Cascade is in a romantic glen \\ 
mile from the hotel, and is 30 feet high. About 2 miles south is the west en- 
trance to the famous Hoosae Tonnel, one of the most wonderful of modern engineering 
feats. Next to that under Mont Cenis it is the largest tunnel in the world, and was 
nearly 20 years in constructing (from 1855 to 1874). It is 4f miles long, pierces the 
solid micaceous slate of the Hoosac Mountain, and opens a railway passage between 
Boston and the Hudson River considerably shorter than any existing route. The 
total cost was upward of $10,000,000. It is worth while to take the ride through the 
tunnel on one of the trains, merely for the novelty of the experience. The old stage- 
road across the Hoosacs from North Adams to the eastern end of the tunnel (Smiles) 
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affords a aniqne and almost unparalleled mountain-drive. Hawthorne says of it : 
"I have never driven througli such romantic scenery, where there were such variety 
and boldness of mountain-shapes as this ; and, though it was a sunny day, the moun- 
tains diversified the view with sunshine and shadow, glory and gloom." There are 
many nohle views from the hills which surround North Adams on all sides. Five 
miles west is the academic Wlllitmstown {Taconic Inn and the OreylocTc\ beauti- 
fully situated in a mountain-inclosed valley, and noted as the site of Williams 
College^ founded in 1793, and a highly prosperous institution. The college build- 
^ ings are the only architectural features of the town, and embrace 15 structures, of 
p which the finest is the Hopkins Memorial Hall. The library of 20,000 volumes is 
in Lawrence Hall; and the residence of President Carter is opposite West College, 
on the main street. Near by is Mills's Park^ an inclosure of 10 acres, in which a 
marble shaft, surmounted by a globe, marks the spot where Samuel J. Mills and 
his associate students met by a haystack in 1807 to consecrate themselves to the 
work of foreign missions. There is bronze soldiers' monument on a granite ped- 
estal in the main street. Among the many attractive resorts in the vicinity of 
Williamstown are Flora's Olen^ the Cascades^ and Snow Glen, a gorge in the 
mountain where the snow never entirely melts. At Sand Springs, H miles north 
of the village, is a resort where the waters of the spring are thought to be eflBca- 
cious in cutaneous diseases, and bathing-houses are provided. Mount Hopkins 
(2,800 feet high) is a short distance south of Williamstown, and is often ascended 
for its broad and striking view. The ascent of Greylock is also often made from 
this side. The Hopper is a stupendous gorge between Greylock, Prospect, and Bald 
Monntains, through which flows the picturesque Money Brook. In the remote re- 
cesses of this wild gorge is a series of cascades said to be the finest in Berkshire. 



THIS OONNBOTIOUT SHORE OF THE SOUND. 

The "Shore-Line" route from New York to Boston follows the entire line 
of the Connecticut shore, and affords easy access to the various points of inter- 
est to be described. In leaving New York the traveler takes the trains of the 
New York, New Ha^ien & Hartford R. R., at the Grand Central Station (4th Ave. 
and 42d St.). 

The first station in Connecticut is Greenwich (28 miles from New York), which is 
a very attractive village, occupying finely-wooded slopes overlooking the Sound 
and Long Island. It is an ancient town, having been settled between 1640 and 
1650, and has an air of venerable quiet and repose. The Belle Haven Man- 
tim and the Lenox House are favorite houses, open only in summer. The Con- 
gregational Church, a quaintly irregular and picturesque edifice, stands on a 
lofty hill, and is visible for many miles around. Christ Church (Episcopal) has 
a fine spire and a richly-decorated interior; and there are numerous handsome 
private residences. A short distance southeast of the rail way- station is Indian 
Harbor, near which is the Indian Harhor House, one of the most delightful sum- 
mer hotels in the vicinity of New York, the handsome buildings and grounds of 
which belonged to the once-celebrated Americus Club. Stamford (33 miles), at the 
month of Mill or Ripowam River, is a favorite resort of New York merchants, 
many of whom have embellished its heights with elegant mansions and villas. It is 
also much resorted to by visitors during the summer months. The village is almost 
embowered in trees, and there are several fine public buildings which confirm the 
favorable impression made by the private residences. The Town Hall is a hand- 
acme structure, and the Episcopal, Roman Catholic, and Universalist churches, are 
among the finest in the State. Shippan Point, 2 miles south of the village, is a place 
of summer resort for many hundreds, who crowd the spacious Ocean House and nu- 
merous siii/dler places of entertainment. Near the Point, Round Rock " stretches its 
dark ramparts into the water, and commands a very fine view of the Sound and its 
scenery."' There are beautiful drives into the country adjacent to Stamford, that 
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Its harlior is a fine picture3i]Ue bav, wliicli aftbrda oysters in great abondacce and 
of iii'iiverbiul exccllL-nre. Tiie |iriati|>al hotels are tlie Mahaelama and the City 
Hotel, ill South Xorwalk, anrl tlie Xorira/t IIoa*«. in Sorwalk. There are al» 
nii)nerou-( ]iainiiier boarding-honses. Favorite picnic and excursion points are Eotn 
Point, on one side of the liarbor, and Wi/noii'g Point on tlie other. The former 
contains tine groups of noble pines, flanked bv a broad and beaatiful beat'lj. Frora 
the latter i-< obtained n fine view of the Xorwalk Islands. W«l|Mrt (Watpert 
Ilotfti. 4.1 iniles, is a hnstliiijt village, iiiclnresijiiely situated on the Sanftatnct 
River; Crwns Faras (Phipju Beneh Hotel). 48 miles, is pleaaantly lorated on Ibe 
Sound ; and SMtTqMrt (2 miles fartherj, also on tlie Sound, is an attractive lows, 
irbich bears no trace to-day of the tiery ravage to which tbe Hessian troo!», 
uniler tliK notorious Trjon, sabjccted it in ITTH. Just nortli of the station u 
the siti' of tht ancient Sjisco Swamp, which [lossesses an liiMoricnl interest m 
the '4ccnc of the ilefcat and rgiptiire of tbe Peqnot Indians bv the colonial troop |in 
1637). 

Falrflplil (.11 miles) was settled in 16.>!», and was burnt by Tryon at the sarM 
time with Sonthi)oi't and Norwnlk. It is noted for its pure air and besutllri 
scenery, has the finest beach on the Sound, and. beinft a pla^'e of great resort is 
summer, siijiports two hotels, the JIanor House and the Xew .Herein Bomii. 
The village itself is abont \ mile tVom the beach, but the township comprisei 
within its limits the village of Black Jtoei; which has the best harbor on tiie 
Connei-tk-ut shore, except that of New London. In its northern portion is the 
far-viewing (r reenjtrlif Hill, the scene of Dwifiht's ]iocm of that name ; and near 
by is Sninji- .\[artiir Bort, a precipitous bluft", 70 tfeet high, on the top of which i« 
a'hole in which the Indians are satd to have pounded their corn. The beantifnl 
city of Bridtcrport 157 milesi Iiok already been described in the article on the Hoi^i- 
TO!tiL' Vali.by. )[anv New-Yorkers make their re!iidcnc« here, and it is a good 
deal resorted to in summer. " Three miles east of the citv," says a writer in 
"Pictiiresipie America.'' ^'lies old and picturesque MratOird, where the new h» 
not yet dis|ilaced tiie old. wliere the racket of mills and machinery does not vei 
the naiet-l"\ing ear, or harrow the nerves of the sensitive; and where one mat 
dream away a sumiiier twilight in tbe shadows of grand old trees, more ancient 
even tliiin the quaint but stately houses of the village. These fine, ancient elms 
make uji, together with broaii reaches of the stately Ilous.'vtonic River, the noblest 
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aspects of Stratford. Its lighthouse is of a quaint style of architecture, matching 
well the primitiveness of the place, which, however, is not utterly antiquated. The 
old church, of which Adam Blackman was pastor in the dim colonial days, has now 
a handsome though rural Gothic house of worship, in striking contrast to the old, 
quaint sanctuary of its early devotions." Milford (5 miles eapt of Stratford) is a 
lovely town, ''picturesque with stately, shadowing elms, and a most seductive 
length of green neatly inclosed." The Milford Hotel is a neat and inexpensive 
house. In the cemetery near the rail^^'ay (east of the station) is a monument, 30 
feet high, erected over the remains of 46 American soldiers, cast ashore here from 
! British cartel-ships in 1777. West Haven (7 miles beyond Milford; Beach House) 
\ \% a snborban village, 2 miles from New Haven. It is located near the shore of the 
Sound, and is connected with New Haven by a street-railroad which runs to Savin 
Ink (Sea -View Hotel), a rocky promontory jutting into the Sound. 

The city of New Haven (74 miles from New York) is one of the most beautiful in 
America, and may well take up a day or two of the tourist's time ; but it is not a 
"nmmer resort," strictly speaking. The leading hotels are the N'ew Haven House, 
the Tontine and the Elliott, and the chief places of interest are the Green, a line 
lawn in the centre of the city, magnificently shaded; the buildings and grounds of 
Yole Uhitersity ; the City Hall; Hillhouse Avenue ; the Evergreen Cemetery ; and 
Efut and West Bocks, two abrupt promontories, which are conspicuous objects in 
all approaches to the city. 

That portion of the Connecticut shore from New Ilaven to Stonington is less 
prolific in picturesque attractions than that already traversed ; nevertheless, there 
are several popular resorts. Branford (82 miles from New York) has within its 
limits Branford Point, a favorite watering-place, with two large and excellent 
summer hotels, the Branford Point House, and the Double Beach House. There 
are half a dozen other summer hotels along the shore near Branford, including 
the Island View, Montowese, Pine Orchard. On Indian Neck, a cozy little resort, 
about 3 miles from the station, are the Indian Neclc and Money Island House, 
and several pleasant boarding-houses. This is a charming place for bathing 
and boating. Between Branford and Guilford lies Stony Creek, a railway-station, 
near which are several small and inexpensive summer hotels, and from which a 
pleasant excursion may be made to the Thiynhle Islands, a picturesque group of 
rocky and wooded islets. "Money" and " Pot," two of this group, are connected 
vith the legends of Captain Kidd and his hidden treasures, and have been repeated- 
ly dog over by deluded treasure-seekers. Guilford (90 miles) is a pretty town, built 
around a public square, shaded with fine trees. It was the birthplace of Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, the poet, who died there November 17, 1867. Guilford Point, 
south of the village, has a good hotel, the Guilford Point House, and is a popular 
summer resort. On Sachenii^s Head, across the harbor, a large hotel stood until within 
a few years. The name was derived from the execution, by the celebrated Uncas, 
of a captive Pequot chief, whose head he cut off, and placed in the crotch of a 
large oak here, where the skull remained for many years. Snybrook (105 miles) is 
an old and quaintly-rural village, whence the Connecticut Valley R. R. runs south 
to the venerable town of Old Sayhrook, and to the shore. Femcick Hall, at the 
terminus of this road, is an elegant summer hotel. Shortly beyond Say brook 
the train crosses the Connecticut River, and, passing several small villages (of 
which East Lyme is a place of some resort), soon reaches Kew London (124 miles), 
which is the oldest town in Eastern Connecticut, having been settled by John 
Winthrop, Jr., in 1645. It is pleasantly situated on the west bank of the river 
Thames, covering a narrow strip of land from its mouth 3 miles north. It possesses 
one of the finest harbors in the United States, well land-locked, and never obstructed 
by ice. It is defended by Fort Trinnhull, a strcmg granite fortification, on the 
western shore, and Fort GrisivoJd, an earthwork, on the eastern bank of the river. 
The town was burned during the Revolutionary War by Benedict Arnold, Septem- 
ber 6, 1781, and a tall, granite monument, on the opposite bank of the Thames, 
commemorates that event, and the fearful massacre at Fort Griswold the same day. 
The monument may be ascended (fee, 10 cents), and the view from the top is ex- 
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treiiiely fine. A City Hitll of polisljeil freestone, ft grnnite Cmtom-Hoiae, several 
fine cliiirelies, and a great miuiber of ele(tunt reBJdences, are among the archi- 
tectural features of tlie eity. C&litr Orote CeunteTy is pleasantly situated, and 
the ancient biirial-Kfound of the town is a place of special interest to the an- 
tiiiunriiin, containing nmnv well-preserved stones with lejpble inscriptions, dat- 
inji from before 170(1. The Crteter Hovte is an excellent hotel in the ciij; 
and 2 miles south, on the lluvlior Road, at the mouth of the Thames, is the 
famous PeqiM Mcnsf, one of tlie iiioxt fasliionable summer resorts along the shore. 
The hotel is siirroimded by <ioite an extensive settlement of pretty cotto((eB, 
whiph are rented to fatiiilii-s during the season. On the opposite side of tlie 
riviT, at E't'leni Point, is ft larjie liotel, the Fort GriMroM Hotue, and a pret- 
ty village of 




I miles north of 
New London 
(reached ei- 
ther by rail- 
way, by steamer, or l)y a chanuiiig drive along the ri«er-l)ank) is the besnti- 
ful city of .Vsrwitb, bnilt n{>oii a series of terraces, lying between the Yantic and 
Shetucfcet Kivers, which there nnito and fonn tlie Thames. It has really noble 
avenues, with tine trees, antique and modern mansions, and very handsomt 
churcties and pnhUc buildings. Washington Street and Broadway are lined with at- 
tractive dwellings, all surrotinded by shade-trees and Rnrdens. The Wavrrpi 
Jloiite is a good hotel; anil there are several smallei' and cheaper houses. Tbe 
Free Aculemy is an Imposing liuilding, situated on the Plain, near the parade- 
ground, and near by is Purh Vhiirck (Congregational). The antiquarian tourist 
may visit with interest the Indian burying-gronnd in Sachem Street, where tie 
grate of Uncnt is marked by a granite obelisk; and the battle-field near Green- 
ville, where a plniii, granite block innrks the site of Miantonomo's capture. ^ 
drive of 6 tniles towftrd New London leftds to Mohegan, where a remnant of the 
aborigines still live. The Yuntk Cemetery and the old burying-ground up-town 
contain some intere.-^ting gi'avi-s and monuments. The FalU in the Vantie, onto 
fainoiifl lor their natiu-al lieaiity, have been sacrificed to the need of water-power 
for factories. 

Jnst across llie river from Sew London is Groton, which possesses an historie 
interest on account of events connectwl with the Revolutionary War. A brave 
band of about l.'iO men, many cf theui farmers and artisans, hastily gathered nilbii' 
the walls of Fort Oriswidd, Septeuiber ((, 1781. defended that fortification (^tainst 
very great oihls, and tinully, when completely overiiowercd. surrendered. As tiie 
conquerors entered the giitcs. the lending British officer cried out, " Who command* 
this fort i " Colonel Ledyard replied, " I did, sir — you do now,'' raising and lower 
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ing his sword, in token of submission, and advancing to present it to him. The 
ferocious oflScer received the sword, and plunged it vp to the hilt in the owner's 
b<mm. Eighty-five men were killed in tlie fort, and 35 dangerously wounded. A 
granite monument, erected by the State of Connecticut to the memory of Colonel 
Ledyard, stands in the Ledyard burial-ground, a neatly-inclosed lot on the brow 
of the hill, south of the Groton monument. Stoningtoii (12 miles from New London 
and 136 from New York) is the last station in Connecticut, and is a favorite sum- 
mer watering-place. It is a quiet, sleepy town, with quaint houses surrounded by 
beaatiful grounds, and offers notably good facilities for bathing, boating, and fish- 
ing. The Hoxie House is a fine hotel. There are also several smaller hotels and 
numerous boarding-houses. The well-known " Stonington Line " of steamers plies 
daily between Stonington and New York. Daily steamers also run to Block Island, 
on which are several summer hotels, and which is increasingly resorted to. 
Steamers run several times daily to Wateh Hill, which is, after Newport and Narra- 
gansett Pier, the most popular summer resort in Rhode Island. The Point is also 
reached by steamer from New London. It is the extreme southwestern tip of Rhode 
Island, has a superb beach, and is surrounded by attractive scenery. The leading 
hotels are the Atlantic House^ the Larkin, the Ocean Hotise, the Plimpton^ and the 
Wateh Hill House, A fine water- view is obtained from the summit of the hill. 



OAPB OOD, MARTHA'S VINZSTARD, AND NANTUCKET. 

Cape Cod. 

Cape Ood is reached from Boston ma the Cape Cod Division of the Old Colony 
R. R., which runs to Provincetowc, at the very end of the cape. Distance to 
Provincetown, 120 miles ; fare, $3. It is also reached by steamer leaving Central 
Wharf, Boston (fare, $1.50). The Cape is a sandy peninsula extending into the 
Atlantic Ocean, like ** a gang-plank thrust over the side of the continent." It 
commences at Sandwich (62 miles from Boston), extends east about 35 miles, with 
a width rarely exceeding 8 miles, and then bends north and gradually northwest, 
extending about 30 miles farther. The curve still continues around to the west, 
south, and east, inclosing the fine land-locked harbor of Provincetown. This lat- 
ter portion does not average half the width of the former, and is greatly indented 
by bays both on the outer and inner sides. 

"The ride throughout the Cape," says Samuel Adams Drake, "atfbrds the most 
impressive example of the tenacity with which a population clings to locality 
that has ever come under my observation. To one accustomed to the fertile shores 
of Narragansett Bay or the valley ot* the Connecticut, the region between Sand- 
wich, where you enter upon the Cape, and Orleans, where you reach the bend of 
the fore-arm, is bad enough, though no desert. Beyond this is simply a wilderness 
of sand. The surface of the country about Brewster and Orleans is rolling prairie, 
harren, yet thinly covered with an appearance of soil. Stone-walls divide the 
fields, but from here down the Cape you will seldom see a stone of any size in 
going 80 miles. . . . Eastham. Wellfleet, and Truro, grow more and more forbid- 
ding, as you approach the Ultima Thule^ or land's end. ... It was something 
to conceive, and more to execute, such a tramp as Thoreau's (from Orleans to 
I*rovincetown on the ocean side of the Cape), for no one ought to attempt it 
who cannot rise superior to his surroundings, and shake off the gloom the weird 
*nd widespread desolateness of the landscape inspires. I would as lief have 
Diarched with Napoleon from Acre, by Mt. Carmel, through the moving sands of 
Tentoura." 

The principal towns on the peninsula are Sandwich (Central House); West 
Barnstable, whence stages run to Cotuit Port, on the south shore, a favorite resort 
of sportsmen; Yarmouth^ near which is a camp-meeting ground, and from which a 
short branch line runs to Hyannis, on the S. shore, which is becoming a popu- 
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lar summer resort; Brewster (Union House); Wellfleet (Holbrook House); and 
TVuro^ near which is one of the most fatal beaches on the New England coast. 
On the Clay Pounds, near Truro, is the famous Highland Light, 200 feet above 
high-water mark, near which a summer hotel has been opened. Pr«Tliicetown (At- 
lantic, Central, Gifford House) is a thriving fishing-village, with a magnificent 
land-locked harbor, which is frequently crowded with shipping seeking a haven of 
refuge. Near here are the principal cod and mackerel fisheries on the coast, and 
nearly all the inhabitants are in one way or another connected with the sea-going 
business. From the summit of High Pole Hill there is an impressive view, witli the 
Atlantic Ocean on one side and Massachusetts Bay on the other. Ra4^ Point is the 
outermost land of the Cape, and has a revolving light 155 feet above high water. 
It is reached from Provincetown by a walk of 3 miles across the sand-dnues. 
" Standing here," says Mr. Drake, "I felt as if I had not lived in vain. I was as 
near Europe as my legs would carry me, at the extreme of this withered arm with 
a town in the hollow of its hand. For centuries the storms have beaten upon this 
narrow strip of sand, behind which the commerce of a State lies intrenched. The 
assault is unflagging, the defense obstinate. Fresh columns are always forming 
outside for the attack, and the roll of ocean is forever beating the charge. Yet the 
Cape stands fast, and will not budge.'' 

Martha's Vineyard. 

Martha's Vineyard is reached from Boston via a branch of the Old Colony 
R. R. to Wood's Holl (72 miles) and thence by steamer (7 miles) ; from New York 
via Fall River steamers to Fall River, thence via Fall River Branch of Old Colony 
R. R. to New Bedford, and thence by steamboat (30 miles). Another route is by 
steamer to Fall River, thence by Old Colony R. R. to Wood's Holl, and thence by 
steamer. Total distance from New York, 225 miles. 

Martha's Vineyard is an island 20 miles long and 6 miles in average width, lying 
off the southern coast of Massachusetts, and separated from the mainland by Vine- 
yard Sound. Its surface is generally level, though there are elevations rising to the 
height of 150 feet above the sea. The soil is generally light, and a great part of 
the surface is covered with low forests. The inhabitants, of whom there were 
4,869 in 1890, are chiefly engaged in navigation and fishing. Martha's Vineyard 
was discovered by Bartholomew Gosnold in 1602, was settled by Thomas Mayhew 
in 1642, and suffered much from the British during the Revolutionary War. Of 
late years it has become noted for its annual camp-meetings and as a summer 
resort. Of the hotels, there are at Cottage City the Highland Honse, the hU'd 
HovM, the Pawnee House, Sea -View Hotel, the Wesley House, and the Central 
The last is on the European plan, and has a restaurant. N^ear the hotels is 
the Methodist Camp-Meettaig Groand, where 20,000 to 25,000 people are gathered 
every August. The grounds are regularly and tastefully laid out, and comprise 
a tabernacle capable of seating 5,000 persons. East of the camp-ground, on 
bluffs 30 feet high, overlooking the sea, the village of Oak Blnfll^ has recently been 
laid out, and has become a summer resort ; besides the hotels already named, it 
contains numerous cottages of summer residents. A narrow-gauge railway con- 
nects Oak Bluffs with Edgartown and Katama, and the Sea- View Boulevard, ft^ 
admirable drive along the coast, runs to the same places. Edgartown (Ocean- 
View Hotel and Sea-Side House) is a neat village, 6 miles east of Oak Bluffs, 
containing several churches, a town-hall, the county buildings, and a National 
Bank. Its harbor is well sheltered, and at the entrance is a lighthouse showing 
a fixed light 50 feet above the sea, erected on a pier 1,000 feet long. Beyond 
Edgartown the railway and the boulevard extend to Katama Bay, noted for its 
clam-bakes and for its attractive scenery. The Mattakeset Lodge here is one of the 
best hotels on the island. A short distance west of Oak Bluffs is the East Chop 
Light, whence a fine view is obtained of Vineyard Hav^n (or Holmes's Hole), one of 
the most celebrated harbors on the coast. Gayhead, the westerly end of Martha's 
Vineyard (20 miles from Oak Bluffs), is a spot well worth the attention of the 
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visitor. It consists of variegated beds of clay, very brilliant in color, and was pro- 
nounced by Edward Hitchcock one of the most remarkable geological formations in 
America. " Never," said General Twiggs, as he looked from the top of this bold 
promontory, " since I stood on Table Rock, have I seen a sight so grand and beau- 
tifiil as this I " 

Nantucket* 

Nantacket is about 30 miles from Martha^s Vineyard, from which it is reached 
by steamer twice a day. The island is of an irregular triangular form, about 16 miles 
long from east to west, and for the most part from 3 to 4 miles wide. It has a 
level surface in the south, and in the north is slightly hilly. The soil is light, and, 
with the exception of some low pines and the shade-trees in the town, the island is 
treeless. Farming and fishing are the chief occupations of the inhabitants (of whom 
there were 3,268 in 1890), the surrounding waters abounding in fish of various 
kinds. The climate in summer is remarkably cool, and the island is a favorite sum- 
mer resort. A cable places the island in telegraphic communication with the 
mainland. 

Nantncket (Bay Vieto ffouse^ Naiitucket, Ocean View, Surf side, and Veranda, $2 
to $4 a day) was at one time the chief whaling-port of the world and increased 
rapidly in size and prosperity until 1846, when it was visited by a severe con- 
flagration that destroyed nearly a million dollars' worth of property. After this 
the prosperity of the town rapidly declined, and until the stream of summer 
visitors began to flow in it had a distinct air of decrepitude and decay. It is 
picturesquely situated, and presents an appearance from the water which is hardly 
confirmed on closer scrutiny. The streets are cleanly, and, having trees and 
flower-gardens, are often pretty and cheerful. The roofs of many houses are sur- 
monnted by a railed platform, a reminder of the old whaling-times. The town 
contains 9 churches, a town-hall, a national bank, a savings-bank, 5 public halls, 
a custom-house, and several good public schools. In the Athenmum is a public 
library of 6,000 volumes, and some interesting relics of whales and whaling. 
Three excursions must be made from the town before one can say that he has 
"seen Nantucket." One is to the Cliff at the North Shore whence a wide view 
is had ; and another to the beaches of the south shore, where the waves roll in 
grandly after a storm. But ^^Siasconset (pronounced Sconset) is the paradise of the 
islander : not to see it would be in his eyes unpardonable." It is a (juaint little 
flshing-hamlet on the southeast shore of the island, 7 miles from Nantucket. It is 
noted for the purity and salubrity of its air ; is reached by a railroad ; and has an 
hotel and numerous cottages. On Sanlcoty Head, 1 mile north of Siasconset, there 
js a lighthouse, and from the eminence on which it stands the broad Atlantic Ocean 
is visible on all sides of the island. 



THE EASTERN SHORE. 

By the phrase "Eastern Shore" is understood that part of the New England 
coast lying between Boston and Portland. " There is no coast on the Atlantic sea- 
hoard," says a writer in "Picturesque America," " which presents a wider choice for 
the lover of marine pleasures; for the rich city-man and his family, who seek in 
proximity to the ocean their summer recreation from the cares and excitements of 
the year; for the artist searching to reproduce on canvas the visible romance of 
Mature; for the gay, camping-out parties of students, of youths and maidens; and 
for those whose health is supposed to derive benefit from the fresh ocean- breezes, 
the bathings, and the pastimes offered by the salt-water expanse." 

The Boston & Maine R. R. runs parallel with the coast all the way to Portland, af- 
fording many pleasant glimpses of the ocean, and rendering easily accessible the vari- 
ous watering-places and maritime towns along the route. Distance from Boston to 
Portkuid, 108 miles ; fare, $3. There is also a line of steamers running from Boston 
to Portland daily from India Wharf; the steamers run through without stopping 
fiwe, $1.60). Small excursion-steamers ply in summer between Boston and the ad- 
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jacent beaches; and, finally, the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn R. R. runs from 
East Boston directly along the beach to Lynn. 

Leaving Boston by the Eastern Division, Chelsea (5 miles out) is speedily reached, 
and affords a convenient point from which to visit the Chelsea or RcTcre Betdi* This 
is a favorite summer resort with the less well-to-do classes of Boston, who throng 
it on Sundays and holidays. It is reached from the city by the Boston, Revere 
Beach, and Lynn R. R. and by street-cars, and affords a delightful promenade 
and drive as well as excellent sea-bathing. There are hotels and refreshment- 
saloons on different points of the beach, which is 3 miles long. Lynn (11 miles 
from Boston) is a flourishing commercial town of 55,727 inhabitants, situated on 
the shore of Massac liusetts Bay, and surrounded by a variety of pleasant scenery. 
It contains some handsome churches and schoolhouses, numerous fine villas of 
merchants doing business in Boston, and a very fine City Hall. High Rock, 
in the centre of the city, is a fine eminence, affording a very beautiful panoramic 
view of the city and surrounding country. Four miles from Lynn (reached by 
omnibus) is Nahant, a bold promontory, connected with the mainland by ridges of 
sand and stone thrown up by the ocean, above which its extreme high point rises 
something more than 150 feet. It has a beach hard as a floor for 1^ mile, and a 
fine drive- way, once destroyed by the great storms, has been rebuilt at considerable 
expense. A large and si)Iendid hotel was built here in 1824, and numerous summer 
residents filled the place with their cottages, and made it the most fashionable 
watering-place in New England. The hotel, however, was burned in 1861, and 
since then the tide of pleasure-seekers has gone in other directions, especially 
toward Swampscott. Several small hotels {Hotel Nahant and Hood Cottage) still 
remain, and the numerous villas give it a gay aspect in summer. The beach 
of Nahant is superb, hard, and smooth, shelving gently, and with a splendid «nt 
It is reached from Boston by steamer as well as by railway. There are niiBy 
natural wonders which the ceaseless lashing of the waves has wrought out of the 
obstinate rock-masses about Nahant. Pulpit Roch lies just by the lower easten 
shore of the horseshoe, between the Natural Bridge (an arch of rock spanning ft 
narrow crevice) and Sappho^s Rock. It is a huge, jagged mass, rising 30 feet above 
the water, and at a little distance appears like a pulpit upon which some HUB 
preacher's Bible and prayer-book have been laid ready for service. Swallow* Omt^ 
at the lower end of the eastern curve of the horseshoe, is a gloomy cavern, over- 
hung by a dome of irregular strata, heaved together in strange, shelving lajen. 
Besides these there are Johv^s Perils what the fancy iiiiglit take for a yawning 
fissure in one of the cliffs; Castle Rock^ a savage natural fortress, with battle- 
ments, embrasures, buttresses, and turrets; Spouting Hom^ Caldron Oljffi and 
Roaring Cavetm. On the north side of the beach is the Garden of Jiaotu 
(entrance, 25 cents), a picturesque retreat where good fish or clam dinners miy 
be enjoyed. 

A mile beyond Lynn the train reaches Swampscott, which is to Boston what Long 
Branch is to New York, that is to say, the favorite resort of its wealthiest citizens. 
The leading hotels are the Blaney House^ the Hotel Preston^ Lincoln Honae^ Oeea^ 
House^ and Thomas Villa. The shore is lined with elegant villas, and wealth has 
almost turned poverty out of the place. There are three beaches of varying 
lengths, and picturesque headlands jut out into the sea. The bathing is excel- 
lent, with no undertow, and the water is thought to be warmer than at Nahant 
or Rye Beach. The permanent residents are principally engaged in the cod 
and haddock fishing (which is principally done in dories or smacks), and supply 
the market with fresh fish. The Swampscott Branch of the Boston & Maine R. K. 
diverges here to Marblehead, passing Phillips Beach., Beach Bluff., and Cliftd'^ 
all popular resorts in summer. Salem (16 miles from Boston) is a venerable old 
town, the site of the first permanent settlement in the old Massachusetts Col- 
ony. Many interesting historical associations cluster around Salem, and every 
period in her annals has been illustrated by some important event or illustri- 
ous name. The year 1692 is remarkable as the date of the witchcraft delusion 
at Salem village, now Dan vers, for which several persons were tried and exe- 
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eated. In the Court-House are deposited the documents that relate to these 
carious trials. The honse is still standing (at the comer of Essex and North Streets) 
in which some of the preliminary examinations were made. The place of execution 
' is in the western part of the citj, an emineoce overlooking the city, harbor^ and 
. snrroaDding shores, and known as <}aUme« Hill. A pleasant drive of 5 or 6 rnilea 
will enable tlie visitor to examine the placea of interest mentioned in Charles W. 
Upham's work on the snbjeot. Flwmmer Ball is an elegant huildinf; in Essex 
Street, containing the library of the balem Athenfflum (23,<J00 volumes), and that 
of tbe Essex Institute (76,000 volumes, and a large collection of new Bpaper-<, pam- 
phlets, manascripta, and varioae historical relics). In rear of Plummer Hall is 
the oldest church -edifice in TSew England, dating from 1634 £k*t India Marine 
Butt contains the mnseum of the East India Marine Society, and the extensi\e 
ind valuable scientific collections of the Essex Institute, the whole being open 
to tbe public daily, except Sunday, from 9 a, u. to 5 p. m. The rides in the vicin- 
ity of Salem are pleasant, and it» proximity to Marblehead, Swampscott, and Na- 
bint, on the one side, and the Beverly and Manchester shores with the charm- 
ing country at^acent, renders it a pleasant aammer residence The harbor affords 
;ood opportunities for boating and sailing. The visitor to Salem should not fail to 
tike the street-oars to Peabody (2 miles distant), to visit the Peahody IntHtute, m 
which are deposited many interesting works of art, and the various memonals of 
tha founder, George Peabody, of which may be mentioned the portrait of Queen 
Victoria, the Con$[resK Medal, etA. A short distance in one direction from the In- 
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Mitnte building ia the house in which Mr. Peabody was born, and about the same 
distance in au opposite direction, in Harmony Qrove Cemetery, is his grave. Tlie 
principal hotels of Salera are the Euae Howie and the Central Hotel. 

Four miles from Salem (reached by Marblehead Branch) is the quaint and in- 
teresting old town of HarUeiieid, built on a rugged, rocky promontory, which juts 
far out into the sea and forms an excellent harbor. This spot was one of the first 
settled in New England, the town of Marblehead having been incorporated by the 
Puritan colony just 15 years after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymoutii. So 
bleak and bare are the Marblehead rocks, that Whitefleld asked in wonder, " Where 
do they bnry their dead?" There are many queer houses sttll standing which were 
built and occupied before the Revolution ; the most noteworthy being the old Bank 
Buildii*g, supposed to have been built in 1768 for Colonel Jeremiah Lee, and which 
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is a fine Bi>eeiiiien of tlie pnliitiai innnsions <if the nabobs of the last century. A hun- 
dred yenrs ago Murhleliead «a*, next to Koxton, the most pojiulons town in Massa- 
chaBetts anil Imil a larfie iiiarithne coniiiieree. Xo»' its character has almost wholl; 
changitnl from the uldeii time, for it has become a eeiitre of the shoe'tnaoufncture. 
The Old Fort in a plain, iionry-lonkinG: editiee, standing on the rugged stnpe of the 
proiMontcirj looking toward the sea. ntrUtbmd ScA, easily reaehed b}' boats acrote 
the hnrbur, or by a ride of 2 miles along-shore, is a favorite resort ; inan; cam|ier»- 
out flock iiither to iiitc-h tliuir eanvas tents and spend a few weeks of the heated Urm. 
Two hotels (open ouly in summer), Folhtl Jiov»e. Snnepcuhemet Hotel, liaie rs- 
eently been erected here. Lowell Islud, 2 miles distant, is reached by !>teamer from 
Marbleheail several times daily. It is noted for the purity of its air and the beaut; 
of its views, imd has a large aiiminer hotel on it. Two miles beyond Salem, on the 
main line, is Bevtrlj, a venerable town, now busy with shoe-factories. The Bev- 
erly beaches are very ideosant, and from here to Manchester the strip of coast 
is lined with beautiful residences, whose grounds have been improved in the high- 
est style. At Umhtsttr [Matcanomo lloute) the sea makes in with a ^Dgle 
roll and breaks on fine, riehly-colorcd crags. Manchester has one of those wol- 
ders of the world — a singing bench, " The singing beucli of Manchester is of fim- 
ple lotiking light sond enough, hut owing to some sinf,ular conformation of tie 
atoms of sand thev triturate against each other beneath the foot with as musical i 
vil)ratiiin as th it n hen glass is itnick by silver Ro^y children playing on this liesch 
m the Aunuhine w ith a » hitt huund icratrhint;; to find the singing creatnre undemeatii 
liii tett the rn-in i litt>. tht 1 \m. m a Hn'l smnv ^ sails, make here, as we lately siff 
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Northern fisheries, and has one of the most pietureeque and attractive harbors oB 
the coast. Ttie town rises gradually from the wharves, presenting at once the nf" 
pect of venerable age and present activity. Interspersed with the quaint housesof 
the retire<l captains and well-to-do fislienucn, who form a large proportion of the 
iiopulation, are fine mansions used as summer residences ; for Gloucester, as well V 
its vicinity, Is a favorite resort. All aroimd it are fine jioints of view seaward, beach- 
es, and rocky din's, with a more generous vegetation than along the more soutlierlf 
coast. Close to the town is Eiutfrn Point, a rocky promontory, on the peak of which 
are the remains of an old fort ; and directly across the harbor is the rugged but pic- 
tures<|uc J^imt ^Viui^if^r peninsula, with several large summer boarding-houses. A 
favoriteexciiraion froinGloiicesteris to "theroef of jVdrmuM'n Woe," where occarrei 
" The Wreck of the Hesperus." It is about 2 miles from the city, and is a drew an^ 
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sombre mass of rocks, where many a vessel has met its fate in northeast storms, 
though on a calm summer's day it is one of the most pleasing elements of a lovely 
marine landscape. About a mile southwest of Norman's Woe is Rafe^s Ghasm^ an 
enormous fissure, 10 ft. wide, 60 feet deep, and 100 feet long, which yawns into the 
cliff-side. Not far off is another marvelous fissure in the trap-rock ; and beyond 
is OoldmtitJCs Pointy with its colony of villas. Rockport (Abbott^ Linwood) has 
picturesque scenery, fine sea-views, and facilities for out-door sports and recreation, 
that have rendered it a popular place of resort in summer ; and only two miles north 
(stage from Rockport) is Pigeon Cove, which has long held a high place in popular 
favor. The bathing at Pigeon Cove is excellent, and the Ocean View House, Pigeon 
Cove House^ and several summer boarding-houses, are patronized by a quiet and 
select class of persons. The little place has been provided with wide avenues and 
promenades which lead to striking landscape views : among them the Breakwater, 
which forms the outer wall of the snug little cove, and Singerh Bluff, which over- 
hangs the sea. 

Thirty-six miles from Boston, on the main line, is Newbnryport {Brown Square 
Home, Hancock House, and Wolf Tavern), an historic town, built on a declivity 
of the Merrimac River, 3 miles from the ocean. Like Salem and Marblehead, it is 
one of those antique coast-towns which have, to a large extent, lost their maritime 
importance, while preserving the relics and mementos of a former commercial pros- 
perity. The Marine Museum (on State St.) contains a number of these mementos. 
The Public Library was endowed by George Peabody, and contains 15,000 volumes. 
The visitor should not fail to see J. Q. A. Ward's bronze statue of Washington. The 
chief natural curiosity of the vicinity is the DeviVs Den, about 2 miles south of the 
city. Three miles east, connected with the mainland by a causeway and bridge, is 
Plum Island, a narrow sand-beach, 10 miles long. There are two lighthouses and an 
hotel on the northern end. Steamers leave every hour in summer from the city wharf 
for SaHsbiiry Beach, which is one of the best on the coast. It extends about 6 miles, from 
the Merrimac to the Hampton River, and is so firm and hard that horses' hoofs make 
scarcely any impression. A dozen years ago there was nothing there but the lonely 
breaker and the windy beach-grass, and it was the same when Whittier's ** Tent on 
the Beach " was pitched there ; but now a comfortable hotel (the Seaside House) 
and some 60 summer cottages have peopled it, and during the summer months the 
Beason is a lively one. The shore descends very gradually, and on its long slope the 
people of the surrounding country have had an annual reunion every September for 
more than 100 years. From Hampton (10 miles beyond Newburyport) stages run 3 
Diiles to Hampton Beaeh, a much-frequented resort, with numerous summer cottages 
and hotels that are generally thronged in summer. The principal hotels are the 
Boa/r^s Head Hotel and the Hampton Beach Hotel. Boar's Head is a lofty headland 
extending into the sea and dividing Rye Beach from Hampton Beach. The view 
from its top is extremely fine. The bathing and fishing at Hampton Beach are capi- 
tal, the scenery charming, and the drives in the vicinity pleasant. Rye Beach, the 
wost fashionable of the New Hampshire beaches, is reached by stage from North 
Sampton station, or by a delightful drive of Y miles from Portsmouth. The bath- 
ng is excellent, the surf being particularly fine and without any undertow. The 
lotels are the Atlantic and Farragut Hotel and the Sea -View House ; there are 
Jso a number of boarding-houses and a colony of cottages. From Straw^s Point 
I noble view is obtained, including the Isles of Shoals and a vast extent of coast- 
ine. 

Portsmonth (56 miles from Boston), the only seaport of New Hampshire, stands 
pon a peninsula 3 miles from the mouth of Piscataqua River, and, excepting the 
arrow strip connecting it with the mainland, is entirely surrounded by water. The 
arbor is deep, safe, and never frozen, and ships of any size may enter with safety, 
here are many islets in the harbor, some accessible by bridges. Portsmouth is a 
ngularly venerable and tranquil-looking old place, with beautifully-shaded^ streets, 
icient buildings, large gardens, and home-like residences. Among the objects of 
tecial interest are the old church of St. John, the Atheneeum, Governor Wentworth's 
ansion (at Little Harbor) and the tomb of Sir William Pepperell, which is near the 
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Navy Yard. The EitUry Navy Yard ie admirably located npon Costin«ntal Islaiid 
(reached bj ferry from foot of Daniel Street), and contains, besides the nsnal ship- 
houses, shops, etc., a very fine balance dry-dock. The hotels of Fortamouth are the 
Keanarge^ Langdon, and the Rockingham. On Newcastle Island, about 2 mila 
from Portsmouth, is the Wetiticorth H(iu»e, one of the flueet on the coast. 

Th« lalM of Bhoala. 

These are a group of eight bare and ragged islands, lying about 9 miles off tlie coaei 
and reached in summer from Portsmouth by steamer "Oceanic," making severii 
trips daily and connecting with all trains on the Concord & Montreal R. R. wA 
Boston & Maine R. R. The isles are smalt in extent, the largest containing onlj 
850 acres. As the steamboat approaches, they separate into distinct elevations of 
rock with little vegetation, and with jagged reefs running far ont in all direcdom 
among the waves, Appledore, the largest island of the group, rises in the shap« 
of a hog's back, and is the least irregnlur in appearance. Its ledges rise some TG f^ 
above the sea, and it is divided by a narrow, picturesque little valley, whereb a» 
here and there timid scraps of shrubbery, and where are situated the AppUdm 
Hou»e and its cottages, these being tlie only bnildings on the island. Just by Api^e- 
dore is Smutty None or Haley'i laland, low, flat, and insidious, on whose sullen reds 
many a stalwart vessel has been dashed to destmotion. About J mile beyond is SUf 
Uland, formerly the site of the odd little village of Gosport, the quaint towered sud 
steepled church of which crowned theorest of its highest point, and it« historic interwt 
goes back to the days of the Pilgrims. The village has given place to the Oetam 
Hotel, connected with which are several family cottages. On the west, toward till 
mainland, is Londoner'* Island, .jagged and shapeless, with a diminutive beach ; while! 
miles away is the most forbidding and dangerous of all these islands, Ihici Iriand, 
many of whose ledges are hidden in-idiously beneath the water at high tide, and at 
low tide are often seen covered with the big white aea-gnlls, which shun the inhabited 
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isle. White IiJ ml tl e m qt picturesque of the island group, is alwnt a mile sonth 
westward Ir m btar Island and has a powerful revolving light, visible for IS tnila 
BTonnd Hr* Thaxter the poetess is a native of Appledore, and has made tb( 
grou| almost classic in literature and s)ng S| eaking of their peculiar charm, she 
says: '■weit byeveryBind that blows and beaten by the bitter brine for un- 
known ages uell mav the Isles ot Steals te barren, bleak, and bare. At SnI 

sight, noti ing (.an be more rough and nhispitable than they appear Bat to 

the human creature » ho has eyes that n ill see and ears that will hear, Nature appeal) 
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with such a novel charm, that the luxurious beauty of the land is half forgotten be- 
fore one is aware. The very wildness and desolation reveal a strange beauty to hira. 
In the early morning the sea is rosy and the sky ; the line of land is radiant ; the 
scattered sails glow with the delicious color that touches so tenderly the bare, bleak 
rocks." 

Nine miles northeast of Portsmouth (reached by steamer or stage) is the quiet 
little hamlet of York, near which is York BtMh {Ma/rtshall House^ York Harbor Hovse), 
a popular place of resort in summer. The beach slopes gently to the water from the 
eminences behind, and affords excellent bathing. There is also excellent fishing in 
the vicinity. Gape Neddich runs out into the sea at the north end of the beach, 
and a short distance inland is Mt Agamenticus^ from the summit of which there 
are fine views of the White Mountains, of the ocean, and of the harbors of Ports- 
mouth and Portland. Bald Head Cliff' is a remarkable rocky promontory, 5 miles 
north of York Beach, of peculiar conformation and commanding noble views. Be- 
yond, stretching away to Wells, is the long Ogunquit Beach. 

Beyond Portsmouth the train crosses the Piscataqua River into Maine and soon 
thereafter reaches Wells, whence stages run 6 miles to Wells Beach {Bay View 
Hoiise and Maxwell House). The beach is 6 miles long, is covered with snipe 
and curlew, and is a great rendezvous for sportsmen. In the woods are par- 
tridges and woodcock, and a large trout-stream crosses the beach. The views in 
the vicinity are particularly fine. BIddeford (37 miles from Portsmouth) is a thriving 
city of 14,443 inhabitants, opposite Saco, near the mouth of the Saco River, which 
here falls 55 feet and furnishes a fine water-power to both places. The Saeo Pool, 
wMch is in Biddeford, though usually spoken of in connection with Saco, is a deep 
hasin scooped out of the solid rock, about J mile from the sea, with which it is con- 
nected by a narrow passage. It is emptied and filled with each changing tide, and 
is reached from Biddeford by a steamer which runs twice daily in summer. Near 
the pool are the Sea -View Hotel and several boarding-houses. Four miles east 
of Saco (reached by trains on the Boston & Maine R. R.) is Old Orchard Beach, 
the finest in New England, and, after Swampscott and Rye, the most frequented 
and fashionable. It is nearly 10 miles long, is hard and smooth as a floor, shelves 
gently to the water, and aflTords unsurpassed surf-bathing. The hotels are the Al- 
dine^ the Fiske. the Hotel Everett^ the Lawrence^ the Ocean, the Old Orchard 
Home, the Sea-Shore, and others. On Foxwell's Brook, 2 miles from the hotels, is a 
waterfall 60 feet in height, surrounded by wild and striking scenery. The fishing in 
the vicinity is excellent, and sufficient game is always to be found to tempt the 
f sportsman. Five miles beyond Saco is West Scarborough station, whence stages 
I nm 8 miles east to Scarboroagh Beach (Atlantic House, Kirkwood House, and large board- 
I ing-houses). There is good bathing on the beach, and fishing and hunting near by : 
i ud the place has a large summer patronage. Cape Elizabeth, on the south side of 
I^ortland Harbor, may be considered a part of Portland, from which it is reached by 
ftj^easant drive. It is a delightful summer resort, with excellent bathing and fishing. 
' The hotels are the Gape Gottage, a large stone building, and the Ocean House. 

Portland. 

PortlaDd, the commercial metropolis of Maine, is picturesquely situated on a 
kigb pennisnla which occupies the southwest extremity of Casco Bay, and is one 
of the most beautiful cities in the country. The harbor is spacious and deep, dotted 
over with lovely islands, and defended by three powerful forts. The city was set- 
tled in 1632, and has had a steady growth (the population in 1890 being 36,425); 
but on the night of July 4, 1866, a great fire swept away half the business por- 
tion, destroying $10,000,000 worth of property. The entire district destroyed by 
the fire has since been rebuilt, many of the stores and dwelling-houses having 
Mansard roofs, which give a most picturesque appearance to the city. The streets 
are embeUished with trees. Among the public buildings of Portland, the Gity 
SaU, the Post- Office, the United States Custom- House, and some of the churches, are 
worthy of atttention. The Society of Natural History has a good building with a fine 
eoUection, comprising specimens of the ornithology of the State, more than 4,000 
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apeaies of sliells, a rich onbinet of mincralogical-aiid geological speciinene, and of 
iahen and reptiles. The LStrary, inaorpurateil in ]8(iT. lias a collection of 36,0(10 
Tolnmes. The Marint HmpUal, erected in 1855 &t a eost of $80,000, is an inipoebg 
edifice. The hotels are the Falmouth Hoiue^ PrehU Bovse, and the West £nd (iH 
good). 

Deering't WooiU (the City Park) oontain 50 acres, and are aoce$sible bj et: 
oar. There are manj pleasant drires in the vioinitj*. We may mention tht_ .. 
Gape Elizabeth, Gape Colt-age, aronnd Deering's Woods, and along Falmouth Fof^ 
aide. "The peealiarity of the Portland landscape ia that it presents Nature tathw 
in her softer and more cheerful than in her grand and rugged aspects. The iiianj 
islands which dutCosoo Bay are bright in summer with the softest and richest verd- 
Qre and foliage, and are so numerous that, like Lake Wiimepesankee, they are said 
to equal the number of days in the year. The bay itself is one of the moat beHoti- 
ful OD the Atlantic coast, and has been compared to the bay of Naples, so broad &id 
circular ita expanse, and so imposingly is it enframed in ranges of green and uiiduk!< 
ing hills. Oape Elizabeth, which forms the outermost southern point of the bay, if 
the nearest approach in this vicinity to the rude and jagged eminences lying fariher 
to the south. It is a series of lofty, jutting cliffs, rising abruptly froin the oceun, 
and crowned with wood and slirubliery, which relieve its gaimtness. The Tim 
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of deep-green turf." There are several small hotels and boardmg hoases on Peal'i 
Island, o]iea in summer. One of the largest and most attractive of the harbor 
islands is CiulilniE'g IslMd, the edges of which arc bordered by high blnffs crowned 
with shrul>s and tiu'f, with here and there a low, rocky shore or a graceAil inlet 
It is reached by stenm-fcrries from the city, and it contains a fine hotel, the Ot- 
tawa ($10 to ^15 a week), which is a favorite resort of Canadians. The view froii 
the cupola of this hotel is pei'haps more various and extensive than frora any othv 
point, for it includes the harbor, ship-channel, and city, ojl the one hand, and tlM 
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towering ledges of Cape Elizabeth on the other. The visitor to Portland should 
not fail to ascend the Obscrratory on Munjoy's Hill in order to enjoy the famous 
view from its top. 

MOUNT DI3SBRT. 

How to reach* — The all-rail route is via the Maine Central R. R. (main line) to 
Mount Desert Ferry (179 miles from Portland), and thence by steamer to Bar 
Harbor. Parlor and sleeping cars run through without change. Trains leave 
Boston every morning and evening, arriving at Bar Harbor before tea and before 
breakfast. Another way is by steamer from Portland on Tuesdays and Fridays, pail- 
Iqjj from Portland on the arrival of the trains leaving Boston at 7 p. m., arriving at 
Bar Harbor about noon next day. It may also be reached via Maine Central R. R. 
to Rockland (86 miles from Portland), remaining over- night, and taking steamer on 
Wednesday and Saturday mornings. By this line the entire trip is made by day- 
light, which, on account of frequent fogs, is desirable. 

Mount Desert lies in Frenchman's Bay, just off the coaist of Maine, about 110 
miles east of Portland, and 40 miles southeast of Bangor. The island is 14 miles 
long and 8 miles wide, at the widest p.irt, and has an area of 100 square miles. At 
its northern end it approaches so nearly to the mainland that a bridge aifords per- 
manent connection between the two; and nearly midway it is pierced by an inlet 
known as Somes's Sound, which is 7 miles long. "The island," says Robert Cnrter, 
in hi9 " Summer Cruise," *' is a mass of mountains crowded together, and seem- 
ingly rising from the water. As you draw near, they resolve themselves into 13 dis- 
tinct peaks, the highest of which is 2,000 feet above the ocean. Certainly only in 
the tropics can the scene be excelled — only in the gorgeous islands of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. Oh the coast of America it has no rival, except, perhaps, at the 
Bay of Rio Janeiro." The mountains are mainly upon the southern half of the island, 
and lie in 7 ridges, running nearly north and south. The highest peak is Green Moun- 
torn; and the next, which is separated from Green Mountain by a deep, narrow 
gorffe,'is cbWq^ Newport. The western sides of the range sloi>e gradually upward 
toui summits, but on the east they confront the ocean with a series of stupendous 
difh. High up among the mountains are many beautiful Jakes, the largest of which 
is BOTeral miles in length. These lakes, and the streams that flow into them, abound 
in trout. There are several harbors on the island, the best known of which are 
Soathwest, Northeast, and Bar Harbor. 

Bff Hti^r is on the eastern shore of the island, opposite the Porcupine Islands, 
and derives its name from a sandy bar, visible only at low water, which con- 
neots Meant Desert with the largest and northernmost of the Porcupine group. 
Tlie village at this harbor is known locally by the name of East Eden, and is 
the favorite stopping-place for travelers. The hotels are the Belmont^ Grand 
Central. Louisburg, Lynam^ liodich, St. Sauveur^ West End^ and others. Charges 
$8 to $26 a week. At Sorrento^ on Frenchman's Bay^ just opposite Bar Har- 
bor, there is the Hotel Sorrento^ much frequented by visitors. "Two purposes 
of special interest fill the mind of the visitor as soon as he finds himself satisfac- 
torily domiciled, to explore the rocks and cliffs on the shore; to ascend Green 
fountain, and enjoy the superb view. Only second to the scenery of the island 
*re the great attractions of fishing and boating. He will be anxious to try his 
band at the splendid trout with which the lakes are said to abound, and to go 
far down the bay for catches of cod and haddock, which here are of large di- 
Diensions and in great abundance." The first excursion should he to the sum- 
ttJit of Green Moimtiiiii, in order to get a general idea of the position and conforma- 
tion of the island.- Pleasure-parties commonly prefer to ascend on foot, and it is 
costofiiary to remain overnight at the hotel in order to view the sunrise from this 
altitude (1,527 feet). The view from the summit is very fine, embracing the whole 
of Mount Desert, Frenchman's Bay with its many islands, the boundless ocean on 
the one hand, and a vast stretch of the Maine coast on the other. It is claimed 
that Mt. Eatahdin (100 miles distant) and Mt. Washington (140 miles distant) 
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hflva been seen from this point. E»^ l^ke, ao named by Chnrch, the artist, 
risible at intenala during tlie ascent; and, lialf-waj up, a short detour will brii 
the tourist to it, where he may spend au hour in contemplating its clear, moai 
tain-encircled waters, or may devote his entire day to the trout with wliich 
abounds. From Eagle Lake a railway ascends to the summit of Green MouDtaln t 




a grade steeper than that of Mount Washington. Mt. Newport is ascended ft 

Schooner Head road, and Kebo, which may be readied in half an hour from It 
hotels at Bar Harbor, ailbrds a pleasing prospect. The several points along tli 
coast to which the visitor's attention is directed are The Ovens, which lie 6 or 
miles up the bay, and Schooner Head, Great Head, and Otter Creek Cliffs, lying o 
the seaward shores of the island. Tie Otcdb may lie I'eached by boat or by a pU* 
ant drive of T miles through the woods. They are a series of cavities worn in tt 
clil^ by the action of the tides, some of which are large enough to coatain 30 or4 
people at a time. Tiiey can only be visited at low tide, and are then a favnii 
picnic-ground for summer residents in Bar Harbor. The Via Mala is a curie" 
archway in one of the projecting cliffs. Sthooner Bf«d, so named from the fancy tb 
a mass of white rock on its sea-face has the appearance of a small sclioooer, isi 
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the seaward side of the island, 4 miles south of Bar Harbor. The Spouting Horn 
is a wide chasm in the cliff, which extends down to the water and opens to the sea 
through a small archway below high-water mark. At high tide, and especially in 
stormy weather, the waves rush through this archway and send a spout of water 
far above the summit of the cliff. Great Head, 2 miles south of Schooner Head, is 
the highest headland between Cape Cod and New Brunswick. It is a bold, pro- 
jecting mass, whose basie lias been deeply gashed by the waves. The best view of 
its grim front is obtained by descending to the foot of the cliff, where, at low tide, 
on the sea-washed bowlders, the cliff towers above you in ra^gestic mass. Still 
farther south are the Otter Creek CIUE^ situated near a small stream known as Otter 
Creek. The most interesting feature of these cliffs is Thunder Cave (reached 
from the road by a superb forest-walk). The cave is a long, low gallery in the 
cliff-side, into which the waves rush with impetuous force, and, dashing themselves 
against the hollow cavity within, produce a sound closely resembling thunder. In 
fair weather the sound is apparent only when near, but in great storms it may be 
heard distinctly at the distance of 7 miles. Near Thunder Cave is the Obelisk^ a 
tall, pointed column, with an apparently artificial base of steps, bearing a close 
resemblance to a monument of stone; and on the cliffs to the westward is Castle 
Head, whos^ rugged, time-stained wall looks like the ruins of some old Norman cas- 
tle. About 9 miles southwest of Bar Harbor is Jordan's Pond, a beautiful lake 2 miles 
long and i mile wide, surrounded by picturesque mountain-scenery and abounding 
in fish. CromwelVs Gove is 1^ mile south of the village. The Pulpit, the Indian's 
Foot, and the Assyrian (a rock-figure in one of the cliff-sides), are in this vicinity. 

SmmmCS SmihI, which divides the lower portion of the island into two distinct por- 
tions, pdfisesses many attractions for those who admire bold headlands, and is said to 
hear a resemblance both to the shores of the Hudson and the Delaware Water-Gap. 
It is usual to ascend the Sound in boats from Southwest Harbor; but explorers 
sometimes drive to SomesrUle, a neat little village at the head of the Sound (8 miles 
from Bar Harbor, and 6 miles from Southwest Harbor), and there take boats for a 
sail down-stream. The Sound cuts through the centre of the mountain-range at right 
angles between Dog Mountain and Mt. Mansfield, and has striking views on either 
hand. Baffle Cliff is one of the cliffs of Dog Mountain, and rises perpendicularly to 
a height of nearly 1,000 feet. FernaWs Point, on the west shore of the Sound, 
is the site of the ancient Jesuit settlement of St. Sauveur, and near by is Father 
Biard's Spring. The Sound affords excellent fishing and boating, though it is 
necessary to guard against the sudden gusts which rush down from the mountains. 

SMthwest Harbor {Claremont Hovse, Freeman IIouHe, Island House, and Ocean Ho- 
^^Qis less picturesque in its surroundings than the eastern and northern shores of 
the island, but there are several points of interest in the vicinity. Chief of these is 
the Seft-Wall (3 miles southwest), a cJieval-de-frise of shattered rock skirting the shore 
for the distance of a mile, and against which the sea beats with tireless impetuosity. 
Beech Mountain (affording a noble view). Dog Mountain, Flying Mountain, Mt. Man- 
sell, and Sargent's Mountain, may all be ascended from Southwest Harbor. Long 
LaJce is 21^ miles northwest; Denning^ s Lalce, 3 miles north; and Seal Cove, 5 
niiles west. These are all in the neighborhood of fine scenery, and the lakes abound 
in fish. 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES OF CANADA. 

To describe these Provinces in detail would be beyond the purpose of this book ; 
for, though visited by tourists in steadily-increasing numbers, there are only a few 
places in them which are, strictly speaking, summer resorts. Appletons' Canadian 
Guide- Book, Eastern Canada, by Prof. Charles G. D. Roberts, contains all infor- 
nation necessary for the more extended visits of tourists and sportsmen. All we 
ihall attempt here will be to give the outlines of a round-trip which, with sugges- 
ions as to other side-trips, will include the leading points of interest in NewBruns- 
v'xck. Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward Island. This trip can be made 
a two weeks, but at least three should be assigned to it in order to make it thor- 
>ughly eiyoyable. The traveler should go warmly clad. As to money, greenbacks 
8 
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will be found as serviceable as anything else, but at each stopping-point they should 
be taken to a banker's office and exchanged for local currency. 

New Brunswick. 

New Brunswick, the third Province of the Dominion of Canada, lies upon the 
eastern boundary of the State of Maine, and is 180 miles long by 150 wide, contain- 
ing an area of 27,322 square miles. The landscape is of great variety and of most 
picturesque beauty, the whole Province (excepting the dozen miles lying directly 
on the sea) being broken into attractive valleys and hills, which northward assume 
a very rugged character. The hills are nowhere of very great height; but they 
often rise in precipitous and sharp acclivities, which give them almost an Alpine 
aspect, all the more striking in contrast with the peaceful plains and vales which 
they protect from the tempests of the sea. Much of its area is covered with mag- 
nificent forests, which, as in the neighboring State of Maine, constitute its chief 
source of industry and wealth. Like the neighboring Province of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick so abounds in lakes and rivers that ready water access may be had, 
with the help of a short portage now and then, over its entire area. Thus a canoe 
may easily be floated from the interior to the Bay of Chaleur, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and the ocean on the north, or to the St. John River, and thence to the Bay 
of Fundy on the south. All the waters of New Brunswick abound with fish of al- 
most every variety and in immense quantities. The fisheries of the Bay of Fundy 
are of immense value, and employ vast numbers of the population. The climate of 
New Brunswick is healthy, but subject to great extremes of heat and cold; the 
mercury rising sometimes to 100° in the daytime and falling to 50° at night. 

St. JohD is the principal city of New Brunswick, and is the starting-point for our 
tour of the Maritime Provinces. A pleasant way to reach it is by the steamers of the 
International Steamship Co.^ which may be taken either at Boston or Portland. 
They leave Commercial Wharf, Boston, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays (fare 
from Boston to St. John, $4.50). The best railway approach is urn the Boston & 
Maine R. R. to Portland, from Portland to Bangor, thence to Vancehoro by the 
Maine Central, and thence 'oia the Atlantic Division of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to St. John. The city (containing 39,179 inhabitants) is superbly situated upon 
a bold, rocky peninsula at the mouth of the St. John River, and presents a very 
imposing front to the sea. The scenery of the river is very striking in the pas- 
sage immediately preceding its entrance into the harbor, and for 1^ mile above 
the city. It makes its impetuous way here in a chain of grand rapids, through a 
rugged gap 270 ft. wide and 1,200 long. The passage is navigable only during the 
very brief time of high and equal tides in the harbor and river ; for at low water 
the river is about 12 ft. higher than the harbor, while at high water the harbor is 5 
ft. above the river. The site of the city rises gradually from the harbor. The streets 
are wide and laid out at r Jght angles ; some of them are very steep, and cut through 
the solid rock to a depth of 30 or 40 feet. The buildings are principally of brick 
and stone, and there were many fine public edifices, but on June 20, 1877, a most 
disastrous confiagration reduced the entire business portion of the city to ashes, de- 
stroying property to the amount of about $10,000,000. The Post-Office, City Hall, 
Custom-House, the Wig«:ins Orphan Institution, the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, the 
Academy of Music, the Odd-Fellows' Hall, the principal hotels, all the bank build- 
ings but one, and a number of the finest churches, were all destroyed. Of the 
buildings which remain the most noteworthy are the Roman Catholic Cathedral (in 
Waterloo Street), the Provincial Lunatic Asylum^ the City Hospital (in Waterloo 
Street), ihe Carleton City Hall^ the Marine Hospital^ the Almshouse^ the Mechanic^ 
Institute and the Barracks. There have since been many fine public buildings 
erected, among them Masonic Hall^ Post- Office^ Custom HonsCy and several banks 
and churches. One and a half mile from the city is the Rural Cemetery^ containing 
1 10 acres. The leading hotels are the Buffering Royal^ and Victoria HoteU, Street- 
cars connect St. John with Portland and Indiantown. On the west side of the river 
is a portion of the city called Carleton. Adjoining the main portion of the city, 
and practically part of it, is the town of Portland. The principal points of interest 
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in the vicinity of St. John are Lily LaJce^ about a mile distant ; Rothesay^ a pretty 
village on Kennebecasis Bay, much resorted to in summer; Loch Lomond^ 11 miles 
northeast, also a favorite resort; and the Suspension Bridge^ 640 ft. long, and 100 ft. 
above the river. The favorite drives are on the Marsh Road and the Mahogany Road, 

Several interesting excursions may be made from St. John: 1. A trip up the 
St. John River to Fredericton, the capital of the Province, may be made by steamer 
or by the Canadian Pacific Railway. The St. John River is 600 miles long, and from 
Grand Falls to, the sea (225 miles) its course is within British territory. The greater 
part of its course is through wild forest-land, but at some points the banks rise in 
grand rocky hills, forming in their lines and interlacings pictures of great beauty. 
2. To St. Stephen and Passamaquoddy Bay, by the Canadian Pacific Railway, or by 
steamer via Eastport, Me. Fare to St. Stephen, $1.75. This trip gives the tourist a 
sight of the turbulent Bay of Fundy, and of the picturesque scenery of Passama- 
quoddy Bay ; it may be made in 7 hours. From Calais (opposite St. Stephen) a 
railway runs 21 miles to the lovely and fish-abounding Schoodle Lakes. 3. To the 
Basin of Minas, by steamer to Annapolis, and thence by Windsor & Annapolis R. R. 
to Wolfcille^ whence a small steamer runs to Parrsboro^ Kingsport, and Windsor. 
The Basin of JHfauis, the eastern arm of the Bay of Fundy, penetrates 60 miles into 
Nova Scotia, and is remarkable for its tremendous tides, which rise sometimes to 
the height of 60 or 70 feet. Across the Basin from Parrsboro is Grand Pre, the land 
of LongfeUow's Evangeline. The lovely Gaspereavx Valley may be visited from 
Wolfville. This excursion may also be made from Halifax via Windsor. 

To the sportsman. New Brunswick and the adjoining Province of Quebec oflfer 
one of the most attractive regions of North America, and its most favored resorts are 
made easily accessible by the Intercolonial Railway from both St. John and Quebec. 
Its forests teem with game, such as moose, bear, caribou, and deer ; and the bays, 
lakes, and water-courses swarm with wild-fowl, such as geese, brant, and duck in 
their season. Partridges and quails are also found in great abundance. But the 
region is specially celebrated as a land of fish. Salmon, tuladi, sea, brook, and lake 
trout from the waters tributary to the St. Lawrence, or emptying into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, make it a fisherman's paradise. Salmon of the largest size and finest 
quality are found in nearly all the rivers, and the majority of the streams are leased 
by the Government to individuals. It is not diflScult, however, for a stranger to 
obtain permission t«» fish for them. Trout are found in all the rivers and lakes, and 
are free to all comers. The usual size of those in the lakes is from five to six 
pounds; the river-trout run from three to four pounds. All the trout of this region 
are very *' gamy," and atford abundant sport. In the lakes is also found the tu- 
ladi, sometimes known as the togue, specimens of which have been caught weigh- 
ing as much as forty pounds each. 

The most celebrated salmon-fishing streams of New Brunswick are the Matape- 
diac, Restigouche, and Miramichi. The two former empty into the Bay of Chaleur 
at the town of Matapediac, and the latter empties into the Gulf of St. Lawrence at 
the town of Newcastle. These towns are stations on the Intercolonial Railwav, the 
latter 167 miles, the former 2«7 miles from St. John. The fishing-grounds are best 
reached by going up the rivers from these points by canoe, and well equipped with 
camp-equipage, substantially the same as that already described on page 36, in the 
article on the Adirondacks. The head-waters of another famous salmon-river, the 
8t. John, may be easily reached from Fredericton, the capital of New Brunswick, 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway which runs to Edmundston on the St. John River; 
or from Quebec by the Quebec Central R. R., to St. Joseph, whence there is about 
a hundred miles of travel through the forests to the head-waters of the river. The 
former of these routes will be found the more convenient. 

The next stage in our regular round trip is from St. John to Halifax. This may 
be made without change of cars via the Intercolonial Railway (distance, 276 miles; 
fare, $6 for Ist class, and $4 for 2d class) ; but the pleasantest route in summer is 
by steamer to Annapolis^ and thence by rail. By this route the tourist obtains fine 
views of the picturesque scenery of Digby Gnt, and the lovely innapotts Basin. As we 
have now entered Nova Scotia, a general description of that Province is in order. 
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NovB Scotia. 

The Province of Nova Scotia, the ancient Acadia, liea southeast of New Bruns- 
wick, and, besides the peninHula proper, coniprisea ttie island of Cape BretoD, from 
which it iBMparated by the narrow Gutof Canso. Its area is 21,731 sqnare miles, 
ittcludinji the 4,775 of Cape Rreton, and the total population in 1891 was 450,528, of 
whom BS,TS9 resided on Cape Breton. The surface of the peninsula is nndulatinff, 
and though there are no mountains there are several ranges of hills, moat of whidi 
traverse the coimtr; in an east and west direction. On the ahore of the Atlantic 
the land is hilly and rnf^ed. and on tlie Bay of Fundy south of Minas Basin ispre- 
cipitona. The ahores are indented with a great number of excellent baje and hsr- 
bors, and there are niimeroiia small rivers, nioatly navigable by coastiog-vesselsfor 
short distances. The surface is dotted with many lakes and ponds, the largest teing 
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Lake Rossignol in the southwest, 15 miles long by about 5 wide. In the nortb- 
eaatern part of the Province, in the vicinity of the St. Mary's River, moose or elk 
abound, and are hunted sncceaafnily in the autumn and early winter. The black ' 
bear is also occasionally found, while partridge, plover, and wild-fowl, are shotio 
enormoua nniiiliers. In the St. Mary's and otiier rivers large numbers of salmon 
are speared and caught in their season ; and the hnnter or angler can hardly miss 
finding his prey in any portion of the country. The climate of Nova Scotia is re- 
markably healthy. The temperature sometimes falls 60° in 24 hours; bnt the 
weather is considered preferable to that of most other parts of Canada, aa it is 
milder in winter and not so excessively iiot in summer. 

Hillfitx, the capital of Nova Sootia, is situated near the middle of the soathesst 
coast of the Province, on the west side of a deep inlet of the Atlantic called Che- 
bucto Bay or Ilaiifas Harbor. Besides the routes mentioned above, it is reached 
direct from Boston by steamer, from Portland, from Norfolk, and Baltimore 
(e e y 10 days). The city is built on the declivity of a hill rising 236 feet above 
the le el f the harbor, and had a population in 18S1 of 86,66B. Its plan is 
regula ost of the streets crossing each other at right angles; many of tbem are 
spa ous and handsome. The lower part of the city is occupied by wharves and 
wa elou«e9, above which rise the dwelling-houses and public buildings, while the 
su m t of the eminence is crowned by the granite bastions of the Citadel. The 
P ov Tie a! Bailding, in which are the Government offices, the Post-OIBce, and the 
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j'lty Library, is in HolHs St., and is 140 feet long by 70 broad, with an Ionic colon- 
lade. On the third floor is the Provincial Museum, containing specimens of the vari- 
ms natural products of the Province and a number of curiosities. West of it is the 
Parliament Building, a plain gray-stoue edifice surrounded by pleasantly-shaded 
grounds, containing the Free Library. In the Legislative Chamber are some fine 
>ortraits. Near by is the handsome building of the Young Men's Christian As- 
K)ciation, containing a tree reading-room. The Gourt-House is a spacious free- 
stone structure on the Spring Garden Road. Just below it is the fine Roman Catho- 
lic Cathedral of St, Mary, with a lofty spire. The Government House, in Pleasant 
St., is a solid but gloomy structure, and is the official residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia. The Wellington Barracks, which comprises two long 
ranges of substantial stone and brick buildings, is the most extensive and costly 
establishment of the kind in America. The Admiralty House, Dalhousie Gollegey 
Military Hospital, Lunatic Asylum, Workhouse, Jail, Penitentiary, the Exchange^ 
and some of the public schools, are the other most prominent buildings. The Gita- 
del occupies the summit of the heights commanding the town, and is a mile in cir- 
cumference. It is a costly work, and, after that of Quebec, is the strongest fortress 
in British North America. The Queen''s Dockyard covers 14 acres in the northern 
portion of the town, and is said to be inferior in equipment to few except those of 
England. The principal hotels are the Halifax^ The Queen, and Waverley Hotel, 
Tiie harbor is over a mile wide opposite the city, but about a mile above it nar- 
rows to J of a mile, and then expands into Bedford Basin, which has a surfa'ce of 
10 square miles and is completely landlocked. Tiie road to Point Pleasant is a 
favorite promenade. 

Three interesting minor excursions may be made from Halifax : (1.) To the 
Basin of Minas and Grand Pr6 via Windsor & Annapolis R. R. and thence by steam- 
er to Parrsboro. This has the same objective as excursion 3 from St. John (see p. 
107). (2.) To Yarmouth and the Tusket Lakes. The trip from Halifax to Yarmouth 
inay be made by the Windsor & Annapolis R. R. to Annapolis, steamer or rail to 
I^igby, and thence via Western Counties Railway (70 miles); or by steamer leaving. 
Halifax and running all the way to Yarmouth. The latter gives the tourist an op- 
portunity of seeing the richly beautiful scenery of the Atlantic coast of Nova Sco- 
tia. Tarmentb is a flourishing seaport on the southwest coast of Nova Scotia, con- 
taining 6,087 inhabitants. The hotels are the Loime and the Queen Hotel. The 
picturesque Tisket Lakes are entered by way of Tusket (10 miles from Yarmouth) or 
Lake George (12 miles from Yarmouth). They afi'ord excellent fishing, and the sur- 
rounding forests are full of game. (3.) To the Liverpool Lakes by stage from Annapo- 
lis to G^^eenjleld (50 miles), or by preceding steamer route to Liverpool, and thence 
by stage to Greenfield. A road through the forest leads from Greenfield to the In- 
dian village on Ponhook Lake, where guides may be procured. From Ponhook 12 
lakes may be entered without making a single portage, including Lake Rossignol, the 
largest and finest in Nova Scotia. These lakes and the region around them are 
mother paradise of sportsmen, affording as great a variety of game as any other of 
jqual extent in America. 

From Halifax, the final stage in our regular trip is Cape Breton and the Bras 
i'Or Lakes. There are three principal routes by which this excursion maybe made: 
1.) From Halifax via the Pictou Branch Railway, which diverges from the Inter- 
;oIonial Railway at Truro, to New Glasgow ; thence via Eastern Extension of the 
ntercolonial Railway to Port Mulgrave,^vihSQ\\ connects by steam ferry with Port 
^awkesbury ; and from Port Hawkesbury by Cape Breton Railway to Sydney, 
2.) By steamer on alternate Tuesdays and Saturdays, direct to Sydney. The fare 
>y Saturday steamers is ^10 (with meals) ; by the Tuesday steamers, $8 (without 
aeals). (3.) By Pictou Branch of the Intercolonial Railway to Pictou, thence by 
teamer to Port Hawkesbury, thence by stage to West Bay, and thence by steamer 
tn the Bras d'Or to Sydney. Fare, $8. The best way to make the round tri[) is 
o take Routes 1 or 2 to Sydney, and Koute 3 for the return. In this way the sail 
►n the lakes may be made during the day. 
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Oape Breton. 

The Island of Oape Breton is separated from Nova Scotia by the Gut of Canso, 
a narrow strait from 1 to 1^ mile wide. Its greatest length is 100 miles and its 
greatest breadth 85 miles, with an area of 4,776 square miles and a population of 
86,789. The island is very irregular in sliape, and is nearly divided into two parts 
by the Bras d'Or, which is not a lake, but a great inland sea with a narrow outlet. 
At the entrance lies Boularderie Island, between which and the main island on the 
southward is Little Bras d^Or, The Bras d'Or is 66 miles long and 20 miles wride, 
and varies in depth from 70 to 300 feet. The coast is for the most part rocky and 
elevated, and indented by numerous bays and inlets. There are several fresh-water 
lakes, the principal of which are Lake Margarie^ in the northwest division, 40 mfles 
in circumference, and Grand Lake and Mire Lake in the south division, lur^ Lake 
receives the Salmon River, which flows from the west. " The summers cf Gi^ 
Breton," according to the historian of the island, *' may challenge oomparison wfth 
those of any country within the temperate regions of the world." 

The chief town on the island is Sydney (Mackenzie House), which is reached from 
Halifax or St. John as explained above. It has 2,426 inhabitants, and one of the 
finest harbors on the Atlantic coast. An interesting excursion from Sydney is a 
stage-ride of 24 miles to the ruins of the once famous fortress of LtiMna§f now a 
small fishing-hamlet. The steamer which leaves Sydney twice a week (Ineadiffl 
and Thursdays) for West Bay traverses the entire length of the Bras d' Or, aod 
atfords the best opportunity for seeing that remarkable water. It stops at 9MtA 
(a name rendered familiar by Charles Dudley Warner), and at West Ba/y odmiects 
with stages and wagons which convey passengers 1*3 miles to Port HawkefRmry^ the 
point of departure for Halifax and St. John, or Prince Edward Island. 

Prince Edward Island. 

Prince Edward Island lies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 9 miles from New 
Brunswick, 15 from Nova Scotia, and 30 from Cape Breton Island. Its extreme 
length is 150 miles and greatest breadth 34 miles, and it has an area of 2,173 square 
miles and a population of 100,988. The surface is irenerally flat, but rises here awl 
there to a moderate height, without being anywhere too broken for agriciiltare. 
The coasts are bold, and are lined with red cliffs ranging from 20 to 100 feet in 
height, and deeply indented by bays, with numerous projecting headlands. Fires, 
lumbering, and cultivation, have made large inroads upon the original forest which 
once covered the entire island, but a considerable portion still remains. The 
climate is salubrious, and is milder than that of the adjacent continent. The win- 
ters are long and cold ; the summers are warm, but not oppressive. Prince Ed- 
ward Island offers fewer attractions to the tourist than either of the Provinces pre- 
viously described, presenting fewer picturesque features to the sight-seer and a 
more contracted field to the sportsman. 

Chariottetown is the capital, chief commercial center, and only city. It has 
11,374 inhabitants, is regularly laid out, and fronts on a good harbor. The hotels, 
which are merely boarding-houses, are the Davis House and the Osborne Hovse, 
The only handsome buildings in the city are the Colonial Building, containing the 
offices of the Provincial government, and the Post- Office. During the season 
of navigation a line of steamers runs 4 times a week from Charlottetown to Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, where connection is made with railway to Halifax ; and to Shediac, 
New Brunswick, where connection is made with railway to St. John. Weekly lines 
connect with Quebec, and with Halifax and Boston. The Prince Edward Island 
Railway traverses the entire length of the island, connecting Charlottetown with 
Sfnnmerside (49 miles), Tignish (117 miles), Georgetown (46 miles), and Souris (60 
miles). This railroad atfords easy access to any part of the island. 
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ATONQ THE ST. LAWRSNOS. 

The trip down the St. Lawrence begins at KlixBtM (CUj/ Hotel, Hotel Fronte- 
nae), a cit; on the lini; of the Grand Trunk R. R., 172 miles from Muutreul, 343 Irom 
Quebec, 393 from Detroit, and 4S9 ft'oin Portland. It is reached from Hew York 
via the N. Y. Oentrai R. R. to Borne, or by tlie West Shore R. R. to Sjracnae, and 




from eitlier place tia the Rome, Wat^rtown, & Ogdensburg R. R. to Cape Vin- 
cent, and thence by ate am -ferry. The Royal Mail steamers of the Riehelien & 
Untario Navigation Co. leave Kingston daily at 5.15 a. u. tor Montreal. 

The Thouiand Islands. 
Almost immediately after leaving Kingston the steamer enters that portion of 



the St. Lawrence known as the Lait qf the Thoimiml Iiihind», from the & 

S'uups of islands and islets amid which the river threads its tortuous way lowara 
gdensbnrg. According to the Treaty of Ghent these islands are 1,((93 in number, 
sod thej extend for 40 "niiies below Lake Ontario. They are of every imaginable 
shape, size, and appearance, anme of them barely visible, others covering many 
acres; some only a few yards long, others several rnlles in leiigtli; some pros iiting 
little or nothing but lisre masses of rock, while others are so thickly wooiied that 
nothing but a rich and abundant green foliage is to be seen. You pass close to, and 
near enough, often, to cast a pebble from the deck of the steamer on to tlieni, 
cluster after cluster of circular little islands, whose trees, perjietuully moistened 
by the water, have a most luxuriant leaf, tlieir branchi-'s overhanging the current. 
The numerous lighthouses which mark out the navigable channel are a pictnresijtie 
feature, but they are drearily alike— fragile wooden stiuetu res about 20 feet high, 
uniformly whitewashed. Many summer visitors remain at Gunamqur, on the 
Canadian side of the river, and at Clayton (Fronttnae, HuUtard, and \\'<dton), 
opposite ; but the chief summer resort of the Thousand Islands is AlrxaDdila Bif 
{Croumon Heme, Thotimnd Mandm Hovte, and other hotels), a small village on 
the New York aide, the hotels being tlie mosi cons|iicuous feature. On the 
islets near the bay are numerous el^iant villas, aiuong them one i>wned by 
George M. Pullman, of palace-car fame. Steamers ply lietween Clayton and the 
Bay, and a steamer leaves the Hay twice a day for a round trip, touching at 
Thousand Island Park, Wells Island, etc. There are also myriads of wild-fowl in 
their season. About 8 miles southeast of Alexandria Bay are the romantic Lalca 
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of Theresa (Clear, Crystal, Mud, Butterfield, and Lake of the North), with good 
fishing, and shores and islands abounding in rare minerals. Frequent steamers ply 
between Cape Vincent, Clayton, and Alexandria Bay, on the arrival of trains at the 
two former. Morristown is a post-village of New York, below Alexandria, and 14 
miles from Ogdensburg. On the Canadian shore opposite (reached by ferry-boat) 
lies the important town of Brochcille, At this point in the river the Lake of the 
Thousand Islands ends, and we come somewhat unexpectedly upon the open river, 
2 miles wide. 

During the remainder of the great river's course the islands are large, and for 
the most part in the midst of the rapids. Thirteen miles from Brockvllle, on the 
Canadian side, lies Prescott {DanieVs HoteT)^ and immediately opposite (connected 
by steam-ferry) the flourishing American city of Ogdensburg (the th'anhUn House and 
the Seymour House), The city is attractively situated and handsomely built, and 
is an important railroad center. It is the northern terminus of the Home, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg R. R., and the western end of the Central Vermont R. R. A few 
miles below Ogdensburg the descent of the first rapids (Gallopes Rapides) is made, 
and immediately afterward of the Rapide de Plat, The descent of these rapids Is 
made with full steam on, and there is scarcely anything to indicate that the steamer 
is not pursuing its usual placid course. Thirty miles below Ogdensburg is l/niM^ 
ville^ whence stages run to Masseiui Springs, 7 miles distant. These springs are on the 
banks of the Raquette River in New York State, and are 5 in number, the largert 
being named St. Regis, in honor of the tribe of Indians who first discovered its vir- 
tues. They are a popular resort in summer, their attractiveness being greatly en- 
hanced by the beautiful scenery by which they are surrounded, and by their prox- 
imity to the Long Sault Rapids, 4 or 5 miles distant. The Hatfield House and tiie 
Harrowgate are excellent hotels. The springs are also reached by the Central Vtf- 
mont R. R., with a stage-ride from Brasher, or by Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
R. R. (Niagara Falls Line). 

Dickinson\s Landing is at the head of the famous Long Sanlt Rapids, which are 9 
miles in length, and through which a raft will drift in 40 minutes. Here the tonrist 
experiences the celebrated sensation known as '* shooting the Rapids." Until 1840 
this passage was considered impossible ; but, by watching the course of rafts dewn 
the river, a channel was discovered, and steamboats then attempted it, for the first 
time, under the guidance of the Indian. pilot Teronhiahere, Some of the pilots are 
still Indians, and their skill in the performance of their dangerous duties is really 
marvelous. Yet no one need fear the undertaking, for there has never yet occurred 
a fatal accident in making this course. The Cornwall Canal^ 11 miles long, enables 
vessels to go round the Rapids in ascending the river. Cornwall (Rossmore Hovse) 
is a thriving town at the foot of the Rapids, opposite which is the large Indian vil- 
lage of St. Regis. Just below this place the St. Lawrence, now entirely in Canada, 
expands into Lake St. Francis, which is 25 miles long and about 6 miles wide, and is 
dotted with islets, especially at the lower end. Coteau du Lac^ 30 miles below 
Cornwall, is at the head of the Coteari Rapids^ which 9 miles below take the name 
of the Cedars^ and, still farther on, of the Cascades. At the foot of the Cascades is 
Beau?iarnois, at the lower end of a canal llj miles long, around the Rapids. The 
village is prettily situated on a bay, and is a favorite resort for picnics from Mont- 
real. The expanse of the river from this point to the head of the Lachine Rapids 
is called Lake St. Lonls, which is 12 miles long by 5 wide. One of the most notice- 
able features of this lake is NurCs Island^ 5 miles below Beauharnois. It was for- 
merly an Indian burying-ground, but is now the property of the Grey Nunnery af 
Montreal, and in a high state of cultivation. Lachine is at the head of the Lacliiie 
Rapids, which, though the shortest, are the most turbulent and dangerous on the 
river. "In the descent of these we are wrought to a feverish degree of excitement, 
exceeding that produced in the descent of the Long Sault. It is an intense sensa- 
tion, terrible to the faint-hearted, exhilarating to the brave. As we reach calm 
water again, we can fairly distinguish in the growing night the prim form of the 
Victoria Bridge, and the spires, domes, and towers of Montreal, the commercial 
metropolis of British North America.'' 
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MMtnal has varions places of interest in its vicinity, but wa onlj enamerate here 
A few of the chief points. The best hotels are the WintUor Hotel, the St. Late- 
rtnce Sail, the Jiichelieu, and the Balmoral Hotel. The most important busi- 
ness streets are St. Jamea. St. Pavl, MeCHll, Notre-Dams, and Commi»»ioner. The 
ftshioaable promenades are GreiU St. Jame' and JVotm-Dame Sts. Of the build- 




Royal. 



ings to be visited, the chief are the great Cathedral of Notre- Dame, Ohrut Church 
Cathedral, the Bonseeoun Market, the Court- House, the Cv«tom-Hov*e, the HAtel- 
DUu, the nnnneries and convents, and the tine bank buildings near the Place 
d'Armes. The Vietoria Bridge is the lion par excellence of Montreal, and Mount 
Royal should be ascended for its noble views. 

The Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. run dailf steamers to Quebec and 
the lower river ports. Distance \Ai Quel)ec, 180 miles ; fare first class, ^3- 
Varennea (16 miles below Montreal) lies between the St. Lawrence and Riche- 
lieu Rivers. It is connected with Montreal bv a steamboat line, and is com- 
inc into notice on account of its mineral sprinirs. 8N«i (45 miles from Mont- 
real) is sitQuted at the confluence of the St. Lawrence and Richelieu Rivers, 
and is the first point at which the through -steamers for Quebec make a landing. 
It is a small place, but there is good fishing in the vicinity, and in the autamn 
excellent snipe-shooting. Fire miles below Sorel, the river expands into Lake 
Sb Peter, which is 25 miles loni and 9 wide, and very shallow, except in the main 
cliannel, which is crooked and narrow, but which will permit the passage of the 
largest ships. This lake is noted for its storms, in which the immense inmber- 
rafts that may be constantly seen drifting down-atream are sometimes wrecked, 
TliKC KiTCre {Du Freiine Hotel) \% about half-war between Montreal and Quebec, and 
is the third city in size in the eastern section of tlie Province. It is at the mouth of 
t'le St. Maurice River, which runs through a rich lumber-district, and brings to Three 
Risers every year large quantities of logs and manufactured lumber. The city 
contains 6,334 inhabitauts and several fine buildings. The St LcNUSitrl^g, which 
are among the most famous in Canada, are reached bv a stage-ride of 26 miles from 
Three Rivers (fare, $1.50): and tht, Falle of the Shawanegatt, &<i miles up the 8t. 
Maurice River, may be visited by engagimr canoes and guides for the purpose. The 
Falls have a sheer descent of 150 feet, and in magnitude are second only to Niagara, 
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Below Three Bivers tliere is notliiiitc wortliy of notice until Quebec <M>mes in sijclit, 
loom ins "P ni^i's^ciilly from the river. 

QuekM is botli sceuically and liistoricalty one of the mont interesting oStiee in 
America, but, ub in tlie ca^ of ^lontreal, we ran do no ojore here than speak nf 
it briefly. T)ie best iiotels nre tlit- Hotel Florftiff. the St. Loi/i* Hotel, nnd the 




Mountain IHll Ifome. The dtv ig divided into the Lower Town and the Upper 
Tdwn, tlio Ifttter beinj.' perohed on the summit of Cape Diamond, 888 feet above the 
river. Tlie aaoent is Iij a very steep and winding street called Mountain Street. 
The Ijower Town contains the great coniinorcial establishments, the bonkiitg- 
honses, wholesale stores, and bonded warohonscB; the Upper coinpriseR the vast 
for titi cations of the (Jitadel, the retail shops, the hotels and private dweltiiifrH. 
and the bnildinfis and groUDils of the ffreat religions corporations. Among the 
noteworthy biiildingB are the Cii'tom-IIoiue.. the J'oat-Ojfice, the Bimliea of Quebn. 
the Angliann Oathnlral, Laral C'tiiMrKity, the Marine Jlotpital, the General Hot- 
j)U'il, tlie UniUine Oonreiit, and the Ghapel of the Grey Nvng. The views from 
Dufferiii Terraet and the Gratid Batter;/ ai'e among the finest in the world ; and 
no one should fail to vifut the Mimument to Wolfe, on the Plain.'% of Alirahaii', 
Mount Herman Cr-mftfru, the ancient Huron villafte of Lorette, and, above ail, the 
beautiful Fall* qf Montmoreari. S miles bvlow the citj. 

The regular tour of the St. Lawrence iisutdly ends at Quebec, but the Lower 
Biver is well worth visiting bv all lovers of fine scenery. The eitcureion maybe 
made by the steamers of tlio Quebec Steamship Co., one of which leaves Qnelwc 
ou altemat« Tuesdays, at 9 p.m., and runs to Pktoo, Nova Scotia, stop|>ing at 
intcmiediatu portA. Tlie distance to Gn»]ie, at the mouth of the river, is 443 miles; 
to Chariot tetown, 7^*4 miles; to Picton, 82!) miles. The steamers of the Quebec 
line make no stoppage between QuelK-c and Farther I'oint (142 miles), hut the in- 
tenne«]iate jHiints may be reached liy rnilwa.v, or by local steamboat linen. Steam- 
ers of llie Biirhelieii and Ontario Navigation Ot>. leave Qiicliec fur Mormy Bay and 
Kiviire dii Loup cvcrv day except Monday mid Thursday. The Quarantine for 
Quebec la at Urmm' hie. Sit mile;; rlnwn ; and fi miles below is a group of islets, of 
which the chief are Crime hhiml and Gcme Mnnil. ChltMi Rlctwr is a tliriiinji 
little village on the mirth shore, iimeh ri-sortvri to liy rt])ortsii)en. Ducks, partridges, 
and snipe, alioiiud in the vicinity, and on the strenuis near by good trout-fishing 
may be hud. A few miles below CliAreau Richer is Slf. .Inne de Beaipre, noted for ltd 
Cliiircit /ifStf. Jnne, i[i which miraculous cures are said to be elTcctL'd by the relics 
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of the saint, which are exhibited at morning niasa. This church contains a variety 
of puntingB, and iti well worth a visit. The celebrated FiHb tf Ste. lane are on the 
8te. Anne River, 3 or 4 miles from the village The Ion er fall ib 180 feet high and 
below it the water ruabes down through a rugRBd sombre and iiicture8(|oe ravine 
The yalUy of Si. Fereel, the Smen ^=^_ - — 

FalU, and Mt. Ste. Anrte, are other 
objeDta of interest in the neighbor 
hM>d. Eight mileg below St. Anne 
is ttfit TMnwile, a bold promon 
torj, from the sanimit of which 
there is a nnperb view. A tittle 
beyond are the frowning peaks of 
Cape Rouge and Cape GrUiaune 
From Gooae Island to the Saguenaj 
River the St. Lawrence is about 20 
miles wide. The water is salt, but ' 
clear and deep, and the spring-tides 
rise and fait 18 feet. The black 
seal, the white porpoise, and the 
black whale, are sometimes seen 
St. Paul't Bap, 5S miles from Que 
beo, ia a popular resort, and claims 
•tooffer more attractions to the tour 
U^tbfl poet, or the naturalist, than 
my other parish in the Province 
It is aarroiinded by grand scener> 
Wmntj Bay (8S miles below Quebec) 
is a popular walering-place, sur 
ronnded hy wild acenery, and noted 
tor the fine fishing in Murray Rn 
er, and the Gravel and Petit Lakes 
There are several hotels and large 
boarding-houses here, besides aitm 
mer cottages, and a daily steamer 
from Quebec renders it easy of ac- 
cess. La Bate dei RockeTi is 24 
milea below Murray Bay. There is *^'''' "^ Mouiunmnii, 

a lofty cape here that has never been scaled by man, and u]i<m the siiiiiniit of which 
is a raven's nest, which is said to have been observed by the first missionaries that 
ever came to Canada. KIrIf it ia Laop is a favorite summer resort on the south shore 
of the river, 112 miles from Qnebec. It is situated at the nioutli of the Do I-oup River, 
and commands a fine prospect of the St. Lawrence, whieh at this point is 20 miles 
wide. About 3 miles from the village is a waterfall, where Che \)\\ Lou]). after rush- 
ing for a while over a rocky bed, dashes in a sheet of foam over a }irecipii'e 80 feet 
high. Lake THDlscenlti is reached from Rividre du Loup by the Grand Portage Road, 
a aistance of 36 miles. Only a few cabins dot the sliores of tliis lovely lake, and it 
ia ]QSt the place for the seeker after solitude and trout. On the road is a curious col- 
lection of granite bowlders, extending for about 2 miles, and probably deposited by 
a glacier. Catma, fi miles below Riviere du Loup, is the favorite summer resort at 
the Canadians, and is a very attractive village, combining [iictures(|ue scenery, good 
hotels, fine hunting and fishing, and admirable sea-hathing, tVir at this ]>oint the 
water of the St. Lawrence is almost as salt as that of the ocean. It is sometiuies 
called the Saratoga of Canada. The St. Lairrrnre Hall is a large. iirsf-clnsH liotel, 
overlooking the river (OIIO guests). The ifaneina J/oiiee is a comfortahle place 
of sojourn, and there are several boarding-houses. It is reached by the Sague- 
nay line of steamers to Ifiviere du Lo'np. where stages meet nil trains, or by 
Grand Trunk R. R. from Montreal, or Grand Trunk R. R. Air Line from Boston. 
Nearly opposite Cacouna is the mouth of the Sagaenix Blwr (nee '' V]i the Sague- 
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nay "), which is one of the most striking points on the entire river. Just below (148 
miles from Quebec) is IMs PIstotes, at the mouth of the river of the same name, famed 
for its fish. There are two hotels here, and several summer cottages, and the scenery 
in the vicinity is very pleasing. Thirty miles below Trois Pistoles are the island 
promontory and harbor of Le Bic (the Eagle's Beak) an ancient landing-place, still 
honored. Near it is the Vhlet au Massacre^ remembered as the scene of the bloody 
massacre of all but 5 out of 200 Micmac Indians by their Iroquois foes. Rteoiski 
(180 miles from Quebec) has an extensive government wharf, and contains a num- 
ber of elegant houses and two good hotels. This is a place at which the tourist 
should stop, for the scenery of the valley of the Rimouski is beautiful, and the trout- 
fishing unrivaled. A branch railway runs from Rimouski down to the St. Lawrence, 
where the ocean- steamers receive and land mails and passengers. Twenty miles be- 
low Rimouski is Metis, the site of the largest and longest of the government wharves. 
It is noted as a whale-fishing station. Some 50 miles farther down, we reacli the 
Point de Monts^ on the northern coast, and Cape Chatte^ a few miles above Saint© 
Anne, the most northerly town on the southern coast of the St. Lawrence. Here 
are the last approaches of the two shores. Beyond the Point de Monts the north- 
ern shore makes a sharp turn to the northward and in that direction we speediljr 
have a sea-horizon. Rounding now the great shoulder of the Province of Quebec, 
we come, on the eastern side, to Cape Ro^er, passing meanwhile the south westerns 
half of the desert Anticosti Island, Here ends our present tour. Those who pur- 
sue the journey to Pictou and Halifax soon enter the region described in our chap — 
ter on the ** Maritime Provinces of Canada." Also, see The Canadian Guide-Bookt^ 
Part I, Eastern Canada. 

UP THE SAGUENAY. 

Toe Saguenay is the largest tributary of the St. Lawrence, and unquestionably 
one of the most remarkable rivers in the world. Its head-water is Lake St. Johi»y 
40 miles long and nearly as wide, which, although 11 large rivers fall into it, has no 
other outlet than the Saguenay. The original name of this river was Chicoutinii- 
an Indian word sitrnifying deep water; audits present one is said to be a corruption 
of Saint- Jean Nez. The course of the Saguenay — between lofty and precipitous 
cliff's and, in its upper part, amid rushing cataracts — is about 100 miles from Lake St- 
John to the St. Lawrence, which it enters 120 miles below Quebec. Large vessels 
ascend as far as Chicoutinii, 65 miles from the mouth of the river. The Saguenay 
is a nearly straight river, with grand precipices on either side for almost its entire 
length, and a peculiarly stern, sombre, and impressive aspect. ** It is,'' says a voy- 
ager thither, *' as if the nionntain-range had been cleft asunder, leaving a horrid 
gulf of 60 miles in length and 4,000 feet in depth, through the gray mica schist, and 
still lookinir fresh and new. One thousand five hundred feet of this is a perpendicu- 
lar cliff', often too steep and solid for the hemlock or dwarf-oak to find root; in 
which case, being covered with colored lichens and moss, their fresh-looking fract- 
ures often appear, in shape and color, like painted fans, and are called the pictured 
rocks. Hut those parts more slanting are thickly covered with stunted trees, spruce 
and maple and birch growing wherever they can find crevices to extract nourish- 
ment ; and the bare roots of the oak, grasping the rock, have a resemblance to 
gigantic claws. The bases of these cliff's lie far under the water, to an unknown 
depth. For many miles from its mouth no soundings have been obtained with 
2,000 feet of line; and for the entire distance of 60 miles, until you reach Ha! Hal 
Bay, the largest ships can sail, without obstruction from banks or shoals, and, on 
reaching the extremity of the bay, can drop their anchors in 30 fathoms. The 
view up this river is singular in many respects; hour after hour, as you sail along, 
precipice after precipice unfolds itself to view, as a moAing panorama; and you 
sometimes forjret the size and height of the objects you are contemplating, until re- 
minded by seeing a ship of 1,000 tons lying like a small pinnace under the tower- 
ing cliff* to which she is moored; for, even in these remote and desolate regions, 
industry is at work, and, although you cannot clearly discern them, saw-mills have 
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!»en bnilt on some of the tributary streams which fall into the Saguenay. But what 
strikes une most is the abseoce of beach or strand, except in a few places where 
mountain -torrentfi, rnsiiing tlirough gloomj ravines, have washed down the detri' 
tu* of the bills, and formed some alluvial land at the mouth ; no coves, nor 
treeks, nor pro- " '" 

jecting rotk^, 




gloomy, t h £ 
monntams hid 
tlen with drn ^^^^„_ _ 

r black us r^^ — "fr'^Sh^ 
mk and cold --^^ — 

Steamers leave Quebec at 7 80 a m rm Tuesdaja ttednesdajs Fridays, and Sat- 
ardsTS for Chiooutimi at the head of na^ igation on the baguena^ , and on Wednes- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays for Ha' Ila' Ba> The tup fiom Quebec to the 
month of the Saguenay includes some of the most impressive portions of the St. Luw- 
rence scenery, and is described in the chapter on the St. Lawrence River. It should 
be mentioned that the steamers usually make the tri|> up the Sagueuay daring the 
night, so that the best views of the river are obtained on the return-voyage nest day. 
Tad»«SM is a small village situated a short distance above the mouth of the 
Saguenay, 136 miles from Quebec. Apart from its attractions as a watering-|diice, 
it is interesting as the spot on which stood the first stone-and-niortar building 
ever erected by Europeans on the Continent of America. The scenery here is 
wild and romantic in the extreme; and the ailjacent waters abound in excellent 
salmon and trout. The Tadougac Hotel is a large and comfortable house, and 
there are several summer cottages. Neai' the hotel are the ancient buildings of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and also the chapel of the Jesuit Mission, erected in 1746. 
and one of the oldest churches in North America, It is a stiiall frame Imilding, 
on a high alluvial bank, a short distance east of the hotel. A handsome altar 
stands in an octagon alcove in the rear, with altar-pieces symbolizing the crucifix- 
ion ; and tlie walls are adorned with two pictures, one a scriptural scene, the other 
a portrait of the first priest who visited Canada. The steamer stops long enough 
at Tadousac to afford the passengers ample opportunity for seeing the sights. Just 
above Tadonasc is the pretty little cove of L'Anse & VEau, which is a Rshing-sta- 
tion, and here begins one of the most sombre and desolate stretches of tlie river. 
The banks on either hand consist of immense perpendicular clifi^ which are evi- 
dently prolonged far below the surface of the water. Now and then a massive prom- 
ontory enci'oaches upon the channel, and nt rarer intervals the river widens out 
into what are called bays, but would scarcely be called coves on any other stream. 
About 15 miles above Tadousac, after passing Point Gripe, the Ste. Marguerite 
Riter, famous for its salmon-fisheries, comes in on the right ; and 2 miles beyond 
the steamer skirts the shore of the desolate St. Louie Island, in whose deep waters 
salmon-trout abound. About 30 miles above Tadousac is St Jebn's Bay, which is 3 
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miles long and 2 wide, and on the shore of which is one of the few small settle- 
ments that the Sagaenay can boast. Nine miles above is Eternity Bay, the most 
striking feature of the river-scenery. It is a narrow cove, flanked at the entrance 
by two precipices, each rising almost perpendicularly 1,600 feet above the water. 
The steepest is Cape Trinity, so called because of the three distinct peaks on its north- 
ern summit ; and that on the other side is Cape Eternity, Speaking of these awful 
cliifs, Bayard Taylor says, " 1 doubt whether a sublimer picture of the wilderness is 
to be found on tliis continent." Farther on, Statne Point, a grand bowlder, 1,000 feet 
high, is noticeable for a cave half-way up its face, utterly inaccessible from above 
or below, having an orifice probably 40 feet in diameter. Still farther above is Le 
Tableau^ a lofty plateau of dark-colored granite 600 feet high and 300 wide, smooth 
as though cut by the hand of art, and terminating suddenly in a single perpendicu- 
lar rock, 900 feet high. A few miles beyond is the entrance to Ha! Ha! Ray, which 
runs 7 miles southwest from the Sagnenay, and is a mile wide. Ha! Ha! Bay was 
so named because of the delightful contrast which the first French voyagers there 
beheld after the awful solitude of the lower river. Its ui>per end is surrounded bj 
undulating meadow-lands, and on its shores are two small villages, St. Alphonse and 
St. Alexis. Chieontlmi (about 20 miles above Ha! Ha! Bay) is the head of navigation 
on the river, and is a place of considerable trade. It has a good hotel, a church and 
convent, and a new stone college of ambitious pretensions. The Chicoutimi River 
swarms with fish, and just before it enters the Saguenay plunges over a granite ledge 
50 feet high. A few miles above Chicoutimi begin the Rapids of the Saguenay^ saSd 
to be little inferior in grandeur to those of the Niagara, and a great deal longer. Lake 
St. John is 60 miles from Chicouthni, and is reached by a good road. {See ** Other 
Resorts," p. 183.) 

UP THE OTTAWA. 

The Ottawa (or Grand) River is the largest stream wholly within the Domin- 
ion, being the chief tributary of the St. Lawrence. It rises in the remote north- 
western region of Quebec Province, and after flowing 800 miles enters the St. Law- 
rence on both sides of the Island of Montreal, traversing in its way Lake TemU- 
camingue^ Grand Lahe^ and other lakes. The Ottawa has an irre^lar width, 
being lost in portions of its course in lakes through which it flows, while in others 
the waters contract to 40 or 50 yards, and are precipitated over rocks, sometimes 
forming beautiful cascades. Lake Temiscamingne has a length of 67 miles, and a 
width varying from a few hundred yards to perhaps 10 miles. In its up[)er course 
the Ottawa traverses a wild forest-region, but little occupied heretofore by others 
than rude lumbermen. The starting-point for the trip up the Ottawa is Mont- 
real, whence the morning and evening trains for Lachine connect at the latter 
point with the Ottawa steamers. At the entrance of the Ottawa into the' St. 
Lawrence, 21 miles from Montreal, lies the picturesque village of Ste. Anne, v^here 
Tom Moore wrote his exijuisite " Canadian Boat-song," and where the Grand 
Trunk R. R. crosses the river on a bridge supported by 16 stone piers. A short 
distance beyond is an expansion of the river, called the Lake of the Two Moun- 
tains^ which is upward of 20 miles long and from 1 to 6 wide, and whose hilly 
shores are clothed to the water's edge with the richest verdure. The higher ot 
the two mountains from which the lake takes its name is called Calvary^ and 
is held sacred by the remnant of Indian tribes (Iroquois, Algonquin, and Ni- 
pissings) living at its base. Oka is the name of the Indian village here. At Caril- 
lon the traveler takes the cars around the Carillon, Chute k Blondeau, and Long 
Sault Rapids to Grenville (12 miles), where another steamboat is in readiness to 
convey him up the river, through a densely-wooded region, much of which is still 
in its primitive state. V Original (6 miles from Grenville) is where visitors to Cale- 
donia Sprinffs leave the steamer. The Caledonia Springs (9 miles from L'Original) are 
known as the '* Canadian Harrowgate," and are sufficiently frequented to have a 
pleasant society in the season (August). The wnters possess valuable curative 
properties, especially in rheumatic or cutaneous diseases ; and are largely exported 
under the name of *' Piantagenet Water." There are excellent hotel accommodations 
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at the Springs. BBeklngham is a lumbering villaL^e at the mouth of the Kivi^re du 
Lievre, 20 miles below Ottawa ; and the tourist should stop here for a day or two 
to see the beautiful scenery in its vicinity. Procuring guides at the hotel (a good 
one), first visit the two waterfalls known as the Upper and Lower FalU^ the first 40 
and the second 70 feet high ; then take a carriage, or, better still, a canoe, and pro- 
ceed up the river 25 miles to the High Falls^ which have a clear leap of 150 feet, 
and are not inferior to Montmorenci. Above these falls is White- Fish LaJre, on the 
shore of which is a remarkable cave, called " The Church." In the lake is an isl- 
and very rich in metallic ore ; graphite and antimony have been discovered in 
the neighborhood. Proceeding on our joumfey up the Ottawa we soon reach the 
mouth of the Gatineau Biver, the largest and most important tributary of the 
Ottawa. It is 400 miles long, and has much attractive scenery. The Fanner's 
Rapids and Falls are 7 miles up, and within the next 3^ miles are four or five 
rapids and cascades. Lahe St. Mary^s, Lake Pemachumga^ and Thirty -one-miles- 
long Lake, are fine fishing-places in the wilderness, 40 miles up. 

A mile above the Gatineau is Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion of Canada. It 
is situated on botli banks of the Ottawa River, at the mouth of the Rideau, and 
is regularly laid out and substantially built. The chief feature of the city are the 
fStreraiiient Boildings, which form three sides of a vast quadrangle on Barrack Hil], 
and are, perhaps, the finest public buildings in America outside of Washington. 
After the Government Buildings the most noteworthy edifice is the Roman Catho- 
lic Cathedral of Notre -Dame. It contains some fine paintings. Other points of 
interest are the Grey Nunnery, the Des Chenea Rapids, the Chaudi^re Falls, and the 
Rideau Falls, The leading hotels are the Grand Union, the Russel, and the Wind- 
«or (rates are $2 to $4 per day). 

Above Ottawa the river was formerly navigated for 188 miles by steamers, but the 
Canadian Pacific R. R. now absorbs the river traffic as it passes through the val- 
ley of the Ottawa. A branch line leads (9 miles) to Aylmer, at the foot of an ex- 
pansion of the river 18 miles long, called ChaudUre Lake, and navigable for the 
largest vessels. A steamer runs from this point to Pontiac, at the head of the 
Lake, where the traveler takes street-cars around the Chats Rapids to Union Village 
(3 miles distant). The Chats Rapids are a series of highly-picturesque cascades, de- 
scending 50 feet in 3 miles. At one point 13 falls are visible at once. At Union 
Village begins the Ohats Jjalce, which is 15 miles long and from 1 to 3 wide. A 
steamer traverses it to Arnprior, a thriving village at the mouth of the Mada- 
wasca River and a station on the Canadian Pacific R. R., 69 miles from Brock- 
ville. At the head of the lake the Cheneaux Rapids are ascended to GouWs, 
whence a tedious stage-ride of 13 miles conducts the tourist to Gohden, at the 
head oi MusJcrat Lalce, From Cobden a steamer runs to Pembroke, the most impor- 
L tant village on the river north of Ottawa. The route between Pembroke and Les 
DeuxJoa^ihim (40 miles) passes through the Upper smd Loiter Allumette Lakes, with 
their wild but romantic beauty contrasting strangely with the stern and gloomy 
grandeur of the Deep River, whose mountains rise 600 feet from the water's edge. 
The end of navigation is at Mattatca, on the line of the Canadian Pacific R. R., 
where the river makes an abrupt turn to the north. Beyond Mattawa is North Bay, 
a station on Lake Nipissing, a small lake connecting with Georgian Bay. 



THE GREAT LAEES. 

Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior, are known as the " Great 
Lakes,'' and are the largest bodies of fresh water in the world. They are part of one 
great system of continental drainage, and are connected in such a manner that one 
and the same boat can traverse them almost from end to end. Lake Ontario, how- 
ever, is cutoff from the others by the Falls of Niagara, and being the least attractive 
of the five is seldom included in the regular routes of summer travel. The tour of 
the Lake may be made in connection with tlie tour of the St. Lawrence by taking the 
Royal Mail Steamers of the Canadian Navi«j:ation Co. at Hamilton instead of at 
Kingston (see '* Along the St. Lawrence "). A steamer leaves Hamilton daily at 9 a. m.^ 
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stopping at Toronto, Port Hope, and Cobonrg, and reaching Kingston, at the 
end of the lake, at 5.30 o'clock next morning. Lakes Erie, Huron, and Superi» 
be included in a single tour, and afford one of the most delightful trips thatii 
taken in this country during the summer. The steamers of the Erie and \m 
Transportation Co. are swift, strong, and elegantly furnished. They leave E 
Erie, Cleveland, and Detroit ; or they may be taken at Port Huron or Sault Ste=- 
In the foll(»wing description of the route we shall suppose ourselves to be startiE= 
Buffalo, at the eastern end of Lake Erie. Excursion steamers for Lake Superi^- 
Buffalo on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, making the round 
about two weeks (fare, $50). 

Lake Erie. 

"Among the five great* lakes of the Western Chain,'' says a writer in ^ 
resque America," "Erie occupies the fourth place as regards size, the last f. 
point of beauty, and no place at all in romance." For the rest, the lake is 2& 
long, 60 wide, less than 90 feet in average depth, and 564 feet above the J 
the sea. It is the sliallowest and most dangerous of the entire chain of the 
Lakes. It can be avoided at the cost of a 10 or 12 hours' railway jonrne 
then the tourist loses the pleasure of the Detroit River trip. 

After leaving Buffalo, the scenery for a time is uninteresting, as the ste 
does not approach near enough to the land to enable us to see anything, e: 
when entering and leaving port, and many of the steamers make no stops 
reaching Detroit. For the convenience of the traveler who may be upon a 
making all the landings, brief mention will be made of the principal ones oi 
south shore of the lake. DunTcirlc (42 miles from Buffalo) has a good harboi 
IS not particularly attractive. Erie (90 miles) is situated on "that sturdy little € 
which Pennsylvania has pushed up to the lake-shore, as if determined to hi 
port somewhere, on fresh water if not on salt." It is the terminus of the Phi 
phia & Erie Div. of the Pennsylvania R. R., and has a very large and beautifti 
bor, formed by what was once a long, narrow peninsula, but is now an island, 
bar at the mouth has been dredged away so as to afford a good channel, and I 
a United States naval station. It was here that Commodore Perry built his 
and here he brought his prizes after the battle of Lake Erie, in September, 
On the bank above, the embankments of the old French fort Presque Isle c; 
traced. Erie has good hotels (the Moore^ the Reed^ and the Wilson I£ou8e\ a 
some City Park, a fine Soldiers' Monument, and numerous substantial buil 
Dotted along the coast of the like are numerous lighthouses, standing on lonely 
and rocky ledges, wherever they can command a wide sweep of the horizon 
the traveler they appear both picturesque and friendly. There is almost a 
one in view ; and, a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night, they greet th< 
ager as he Journeys, one fading astern as the next shines out ahead. The lij 
Erie is visible for a distance of 20 miles. ClevelaDd (185 miles) is universally 
sidered the most beautiful town on the Great Lakes. It stands upon a high 
and a good view of it is had from the water ; though it is so embowered in 
that little save the spires of the churches can be seen through the green. Stei 
usually make a stay of several hours at Cleveland, and give passengers an c 
tunity of seeing the city. The best hotels are the Hollenden^ Kennard^ and the 
man, Euclid Avenue is lined with elegant residences, each surrounded by ^ 
grounds, and is considered the handsomest street in the country. The Monnn 
Parh^ in the centre of the city, and the Circle^ are delightful pleasure-gro 
and from the top of the Bmervoir there is a fine view over the city, lake, an 
jacent country. Case Hall and the Opera- House are fine buildings, and the i 
Railway Depot is a large structure. 

West of Cleveland the coast grows more picturesque ; the shore is big] 
precipitous, and the streams come rushing down in falls and rapids. Seven 
from the city is Rocky River^ which flows through a deep gorge between pe 
dicular cliffs that jut boldly into the lake and command a wide prospect. " 
is the most extensive and unbroken view of Lake Erie ; Black River Point la 
on the west, and the spires of Cleveland shine out against the green curve c 
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astern shore ; bnt far away toward the north stretches the unbroken expanse of 
'ar.er, and one can see on the horizi>n-line distant sails, which are stUl only in mid- 
ike, with miles of blue waves beyond." West of Rocky River, the Black, Verinil- 
>n, and Huron rivers flow into the lake through ravines of wild beauty; and then, 
fter a long stretch of dreary coast we reach Sandutiy {Sloane Souse, West Ifoute), 
■ith its beautiful bay, which is 30 miles long and B or 6 wide. The city is built on 
round rising gradually from the shore, and commands a fine view of the bay and 




\fter leaving Sandusky tte steamer speedily reaches the PiMn-Bay Isl- 
uls, a beautiful group, 15 or more in number, lying in the sonthwesterti corner of 
Tdke Erie, about 4D miles E. of Toledo. Within a few years past these islands 
have become a favorite summer resort, as they combine all the advantages of pure 
sir, bathing, fishing, boating, and convenience of access from any of the lake-citiea. 
From Detroit there is a daily steamer to A'ellg'g Islnnd, the largest ot the group. 
fiit-in-Bay Island has several large summer hotels (the JfeeSe Hov*e, and the P^it- 
ii'Bay House), and flowers are said to bloom in these gardens as late as December. 
The islands are noted for their vineyards and the superior quality of the wine prO' 
iliiced ; but some of them are still wild and uninhabited, and several have only a sin- 
gle family. Shortly after passing the islands the steamer enters the Detroit River. 

The Detroit and St, Olair RiTeri. 

There are 15 islands within the first IS miles of the Detroit River. Father 
lennepin, who passed up the river in 1679, enthusiastically writes; "The islands 
Pe the finest in the world ; the strait is finer than Niagara ; the banks are vast 
Meadows ; and the prospect is terminated with some hUls crowned with vineyards, 
[■eas bearing good fruit, groves and forests so well disposed that one would think 
'»at Nature alone could not have made, without the help of art, so charming a 
•"fMpeot." Since that day, " art " has done something to mar the iVeshness of the 
pene; but the strait still affords some of the loveliest river scenery in America. 
_ne river is broad, varying from 3 miles at the mouth to a mile in width at the 
*ty of Detroit ; the Canadian shore rising abruptly from the water to a height of 
•^om 20 to 25 feet, the American shore being low, and in some places marshy, 
- he only island calling for npecial mention is Orosse Isle, which is a favorite si 
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resort for Detroiters, who find here, within 20 miles of their homes, a delightful 
retreat from the heat and dust of the city. The island divides the river into two 
channels, which are known as American and Canadian ; the latter, being the deep- 
est, is used by the through boats, none passing on the American side except to toncli 
at Trenton or Gibraltar, the former of which is a flourishing place noted for its ship- 
building. Wyandotte^ Mich. (15 miles below Detroit), is the site of extensive rolling- 
mills, which may be said to have created the town Three miles below tho steam- 
boat-landing at Detroit, the river makes a sudden turn, and the city comes into full 
view. On the right hand is the village of Windsor^ in Canada, and directly opposite 
is Fort Wayn^y a bastioned redoubt, mounted with heavy ordnance. For at least 
6 miles above the fort the river-front is lined with mills, dry-docks, ship-yards, 
founderies, grain-elevators, railway-depots, and warehouses; and, on the level pla- 
teau above, the city extends inland for 2 j miles. The steainers generally stop at 
Detroit several hours, and the tourist should improve this opportunity for seeing 
the town. West FortSt.^ and Woodward^ Jefferson^ Lafayette^ Washiizgton Ave,y and 
Cadillac Square are the handsomest thoroughfares. The Grand Circus is a park 
near the centre of the city, from which the avenues radiate. The Campus Martins 
is another small park, about ^ mile from the Grand Circus, fronting which are the 
City Hall, the Opera- House, and several other fine buildings. Belle Isle P»riL, the 
principal park, is an island opposite the upper end of the city. In the square in 
front of the City Hall is a Soldiers^ Monument, erected in memory of the Michigan 
soldiers who fell in the civil war. The Freight-Depot and the great Wheat-m- 
vators of the Michigan Central Railway should be visited; also the Convent cf th 
Sacred Heart, and Elmicood Cemetery, 

Leaving Detroit, the steamer passes Belle Isle, a small ioland at the head of the 
river, and enters Lake St. Clair, which is 25 miles long and about the same distance 
from shore to shore. It is shallow, and at the upper end,, where the river St. Clair 
comes in, lar<re deposits of sand have been made, known as "The Flats." These for 
a long time greatly impeded navigation, but the difficulty has been lately overcome 
by the construction of a ship-canal, which is justly regarded as a triumph of engineer- 
ing skill. Around the shores of the lake are large fields of wild-rice. Here immense 
flocks of wild-ducks swarm, geese are found in the shooting-Season, and the waters 
teem with fish. Isle la Peche (commonly known as "Peach Island"), near the lower 
end of the lake, belongs to Canada. It was at one time the home of the celebrated 
Indian chief Pontiac. The St* Clair River is really a strait through which the waters 
of Lake Huron take their way toward the Atlantic Ocean. It is 17 miles long, and 
has a descent in that distance of 15 feet, which gives a current of 3^^ to 4 miles an 
hour. The scenery alonj? the St. Clair is beautiful, the banks on either side being 
well cultivated or covered with a thick forest-growth. There are several small towns 
along the river, but none of much importance except St. Clair. This is well known 
for its mineral springs, and is noted as a summer resort. The chief hotel is the 
Oal'landy which accommodates 250 guests. Port Huron is a port of entry at the 
mouth of Black River, which runs through a rich pine-region, and down which is 
floated the lumber that supplies the numerous saw-mills at this point. During the 
season of navigation Port Huron is connected by daily lines of steamers with Detroit, 
Saginaw, and the principal lake and river ports. Port Sarnia, a Canadian port of 
entry opposite Port Huron (connected by ferry), is a place of active business, being 
the terminus of the main line of the Grand Trunk Railway, and of a branch of the 
Great Western Railway. Two miles above Port Huron, between Fort Gratiot, a 
United States military post, and Point Edward, the river narrows until it is less 
than 1,000 feet wide, the increased velocity of the current being so noticeable that 
the descent of the water can be seen from the wharves on either side. Passing 
this the steamer enters 

Lake Huron. 

Lake Huron lies between the 43d and 4t>th degrees of north latitude, is 250 
miles in length from the head of the St. Clair River to the Straits of Mackinac, and 
100 miles wide. It is 574 feet above the level of the ocean, and varies in depth from 
100 to 750 feet. Georgian Bay, at the northeast side of the lake, is very large, and 
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lies entirely within the Dominion of Canada ; Saginaw Bay^ on the southwest, being 
within the limits of the State of Michigan. Tawas Bay is a good harbor on the 
southwest side of Saginaw Bay. Thunder Bay is farther north, and lias the Thun- 
der Bay Islands at its mouth. The stormiest part of the lake is between the Saginaw 
and Georgian Bays, where the wind often sweeps with terrific violence. But few 
islands are seen, and the vast stretch of water gives the traveler an idea of the ocean. 

Maokinao Island. 

Mackinac is conveniently reached from Detroit by steamer four times a week, 
and close connection is made with the steamer-service from Cleveland. There is 
also a daily line of steamers between CoUingwood, on Georgian Bay, one of the 
termini of the Grand Trunk Railway, and Chicago, touching at Mackinac ; and a mail- 
boat three times a week from Port Sarnia on Lake Ontario. Mackinaw City, on 
the mainland (Sfercier House), can be reached from Detroit by the Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R. ; also by the Detroit, Grand Haven & Michigan R. R. to Grand Haven, 
Mich., and thence by tiie Grand Rapids & Indiana R. R. to Mackinaw. Irom Chicago 
these places are reached by the Chicago & Northwestern R. R. to Negaunee, Mich., 
and thence by the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R. R. to St. Ignace. A ferry 
runs from Mackinaw to Mackinac. 

Mackinac (also called formerly Michilimackinac) is an island in the Strait of Macki- 
nac, which connects Lakes Michigan and Huron, 260 miles northwest of Detroit, 
and about 300 north of Chicago. It Is about 3 miles long and 2 wide, is rough and 
rocky, and has 800 inhabitants. Tlie waters surrounding the island teem with fish, 
and the active little Indian boys on the piers are always ready to dive for any coins 
the visitor may throw into the water for them. The inhabitants of the village at the 
foot of the cliff are mainly dependent on their seines and fishing-nrts for support, and 
upon the money spent every summer by tourists, there being several good hotels 
{Antor House, Grand Hotel, Mission House^ and others) and stores where Indian cu- 
riosities, agates, photographs, and other mementoes of the place are for sale. Boats 
for pleasure-excursions may always be had ; and the usual accessories of a summer 
tesort, such as bowling-alleys, billiard -rooms, etc., are provided at the best hotels. 
On the cliff over the village is Fort Mackinac, 200 feet above the level of the lake, 
and overlooking the village and beautiful harbor. The fort is garrisoned by two 
companies of regular troops, and in itself is a quaint and interesting lot of buildings, 
and a relic of old Indian and border warfare, having been erected in 1780. In rear 
of and about 100 feet above this fort are the ruins of old Fort Holmes, and in their 
immediate neighborhood, 320 feet above the lake, stands a signal-station. 

**The natural scenery ot Mackinac," says a writer whom we have already 
several times quoted, ** is charming. The geologist finds mysteries in the masses of 
calcareous rock dipping at unexpected angles ; the antiquarian feasts his eyes on 
the Druidical circles of the ancient stones; the invalid sits on the cliff's edge in 
the vivid sunshine, and breathes in the buoyant air with delight, or rides slowly 
over the old military roads, with the spicery of cedars and juniper alternating with 
the fresh forest-o<lors of young maples and beeches. The haunted birches abound, 
and on the crags grow the weird larches beckoning with their long fingers, the 
most human tree of all. Bluebells on their hair-like stems swing from the rocks, 
&ding at a touch, and in the deep woods are the Indian pipes, but the ordinary 
wild-flowers are not to be found. Over toward the British landing stand the Gothic 
spires of the blue-green spruces, and now and then an Indian trail crosses the road, 
worn deep by the feet of the red-men, when the Fairy Island was their favorite and 
sacred resort."- Chief among the curiosities of the island is Arched Rock, on the 
eastern side, a natural bridge 145 feet high and 40 feet wide by less than 3 feet 
thick, excavated in a projecting angle of the limestone cliff. The beds forming 
the summit of the arch are cut off from the main rock by a narrow gorge of no great 
depth. The portion supporting the arch on the north side, and the curve of the 
arch itself, are comparatively fragile, and cannot long resist the action of rain and 
frosts, which, in this latitude, and on a rock thus constituted, produce great ravages 
every season. Fairy Arch is of similar formation to Arched Rock, and lifts from the 
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sands witli a grace aod beauty that justify tlie name bestowed upoa it. The Lowr't 
Leap is a roct about a mile west of the village, having a vertical height of 145 feet 
The Indian legend to which the rock owes its name is that a yonng sqnaw, stand- 
ing on this |>uint waitiuK for the return of li«r lover from battle, aaw the warriors 
carrying hia dead body to 
the island, and in her grief 
threw herself into the lake. 
liruon's Folly is a verti- 
I cat clitF east of the villa^, 
feet high. It is named 
r a Scotchman, who, 
delighted with the situa- 
tion, bnilt himself a small 
houae on its verge. One 
night the house was blown 
over the edge, and Hr. 
Kohinson, being within, 
paid for his folly with bis 
life. The Sugar-Lot^ is* 
solitary conical rock, rising 
134 feet ttom the pUUea 
upon which it stands, and 
2&4 feet above the iste. 
The Betil't Kitchen is i 
curious cave. The BH(/<* 
Landing is a fiivorite r(- 
sort for picnics, and re- 
ceived its name from being 
tlie point where the Britisli 
landed when they captnrei 
the island in 1812. Then 
e other places of interest 
I the island, and man; 
pleasant excursions inaj be 
luade to flahing and hoDt- 
I ing grounds in the vicinity. 
The regular lake-ste«ni- i 
era paaa a considerable dis- I 
tance to the eastward of 
Mackinac Island, and enter 
the St. Hari's BlTcr, a le- ' 
markahly beautiful stream, 
' 62 miles long, and forming 
the only outlet to Lake Sn- 
j perior. It is a succession ol 
expansions into lakes and 
contractions into rivers, 
I and is dotted with beaatifnl 
I forest-clad islands, while i 
few small towns are scat- 
Mivcra Lotii. tered along either shore. 

The Ste. Mark Bapidt are avoided by a ship canal and b miles beyond the Bt«amer 
traverses the pictureaque Wai»ia Bay, and passing between Iroquois Point, on the 
American, and Groa Cap, on the Canadian side enters the vast reaches of 

Lake Superior. 
Lake Superior, the largest body of fresh water in the world, ia 860 miles long and 
140 miles wide in its widest part, having an average width of 85 miles, a cironit ot 
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1,500 miles, and an estimated area of 32,000 square miles. It is 800 feet deep in its 
deepest portion — the bottom tiiere being 200 feet below the level of the ocean. It 
receives its waters from about 200 rivers and streams draining an area of 100,000 
square miles. It contains a number of islands in the eastern and western portions, 
but very few in the central. The most important of these are Isle Royal, The Apos- 
tles, and Grand Island, belonging to the United States, and Michipicoton, Isle St. 
Ignace, and Pie Islands, belonging to Canada. The early French Jesuit fathers, 
who first explored and described this great lake, and published an account of it 
in Paris, in 1636, speak of its shores as lesembling a bended bow, the northern 
shore being the arc, the southern shore the cord, and Keweenaw Point, projecting 
from the southern shore to near the middle ot the lake, the arrow. The coast of 
Lake Superior is mostly formed of rocks of various kinds, and of different geological 
groups. With the exception of sandy bars at the mouths of some of the rivers and 
small streams, the whole coast of the lake is rock-bound ; and in some places, but 
more particularly on the north shore, mountain-masses of considerable elevation 
rear themselves from the water's edge, while mural precipices and beetling crags 
oppose themselves to the surges of this mighty lake, and threaten the unfortunate 
mariner, who may be caught in a storm upon a lee-shore, with almost inevitable 
destruction. The waters are of surprising clearness, are very cold, and filled witb 
the most delicious fish. 

Once having passed White-Fish Painty with its " sand-dunes " or hills, and its 
tall lighthouse, the steamer usually takes a course for Point an SabU^ 50 miles be- 
yond, keeping in sight of the Michigan shore, which here presents a ^uccession of 
deep sand-hills, varying from 300 to 500 feet in height. Twentv miles beyond the 
Point are the famous fictared Roeks, a wonderful exhibition of the denuding effect 
of water, combined with the stains imparted by certain minerals. They extend for 
a distance of about 5 miles, rising in most places vertically from the water's edge to 
a height of fi*om 50 to 200 feet, there being no beach whatever. When the weather 
permits, the steamers run near enough to give passengers a cursory view of these 
great curiosities ; but, in order to be able to appreciate their extraordinary character, 
the tourist should leave the steamer at Munesing^ and visit them in a small boat. 
As we cannot spare the space required for such a detailed description of these rocks 
as they deserve, we must content ourselves with briefly mentioning the more con- 
spicuous features in order from east to west (the visitor from Munesing approaches 
them in the opposite direction). The Chapel is a vaulted apartment in the rock, 30 
or 40 feet above the level of the lake. An arched roof of sandstone rests on 4 col- 
niuns of rock so as to leave an apartment about 40 feet in diameter and the same 
in height. Within are a pulpit and altar, perfect as if fashioned by the hand of man. 
A little to the west of the Chapel, Chapel River falls into the lake over a rotiky ledge 
15 feet high. The Grand Portal, which appears next, is the most imposing feature 
of the series. It is 100 feet high by 168 broad at the water-level, and the cliff in 
which it is cut rises above the arch, making the whole height 185 feet. The great 
cave, whose door is the portal, extends back in the shape of a vaulted room, the 
arches of the roof built of yellow limestone, and the sides fretted into fantastic 
shapes by the waves driving in during storms, and dashing a hundred feet toward 
the reverberating roof. Within this cave there is a remarkably clear echo. Sail Rock 
is about a mile west of the Grand Portal, and consists of a group of detached rocks, 
bearing a resemblance to the jib and mainsail of a sloop when spread; so much so 
that, when viewed from a distance, with a full glare of light upon it, while the cliff' 
in the rear is left in the shade, the illusion is perfect. The height of the block is 
about 40 feet. Passing to the westward, we skirt the cliffs worn into thousands 
of strange forms, colored deep brown, yellow, and gray, bright blue, and green. 
They are arranged in vertical and parallel bands, extending to the water's o^^^^^ and 
are brightest when the streams are full of water. Miner's Castle y 5 miles west of 
the Chapel, and just west of the mouth of Miner's River, is the western end of the 
Pictured Rocks. It resem]>les an old turreted castle with an arched portal. The 
height of the advanced mass in which the Gothic gateway may be recognized is 
aboat 70 feet, that of the main wall forming the background being 140 feet. The 
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coast of Pictnrea ia not ;et lialf explored, nor its beauties half discovered. '' In 
one place there stands a majestic profile looking toward the north — a woman's 
face, the Empren of the Lake. It is the pleasure of her royal lii((hnesa to visit 
the rock oof; bj niicht, a Diana of the >iew World. In tlie daytinae, search is 
vain, she will not reveal her- 
] self; but when the low-duwn 
D shines across the »»■ 
I 
^^, 1< 

jK"i| sadly, __. ..._ .. _ . 
if the White Mod 
ns, hut benign of aspect, 
] so beautiful i 
i| ronnded, womanly curvM, 
r that the late watcher uu tte 
,: beach falls into the dream 
ol Endymion ; but wlien he 
I wakes in the gray dawn lie 
I finds her gone, and only i 
i shapeless rock glietensialhe 
P rays of the rising auD." 
[ Leaving Muneslng and 
the Pictures, and going 1^w^ 
"I ward past the TempUiiifAv 
Train and the LaugKinQ- 
: FmA Pom(, MarqwHt, the en- 
' trepot of the Marquette Iron 
Region, comes into view. It 
» large and picturesque 
\ harbor, and the city i" well 
nit. The lending hotelisre 
? the Clifton ffovte and Bo- 
^ tel Marqvette. The pl»« 
^ haa great attractions tortbe 
""} n alid and tonrist, in ita 
y healthy, invigorating at- 
J nosphere, beautiful tralb 
I and drives, fine scenen< 
I boating, and fishing. Pet- 
■ ons spending several weeks 
t Marquette can paas tfae 
me very agreeably in mak- 
ig excursions to Orand Id- 
I and and the Pictured Se<l», 
; to Carp Riser, Dead Satr, 
- and Ohocolat River, all of 
wh eh offer fine trout-fish- 
ng Another escarsion i» 
by the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R R t Cham.] on on Lake Michiganii (3! 
miles), where there are good hiiating, hunt ng and fish ng but poor accommodationa 
for travelers. A visit may also be made to the iron-i egions. If the tourist is an en- 
thusiastic sportsman, and would try his skill at the best fishing and hunting groands 
in the Northern Peninsula, and at the same time take a four or five days' trip of 
adventure through an unbroken wilderness, let him leave all his baggage at Mar- 
quette ; before starting, consult some veteran " backwoodsman," and, accompanied 
by two guides, tako a canoe at Chmiipiuii, cross Lake Mkhigami, follow lUiehigami 
Rirer to the A/eiimaonee Rirer, and so I'eacli the city of Menomonee, a station oo 
the Chicngo & Northwestern R. R. The route is through a rough, wild country 
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full of deer anc} other game; the river is broad, and has several rapids and falls, the 
descent in all being 1,000 feet. Another similar trip, taking about four days, is 
down the Escanaba River. 

Kesaming our journey we make no stops until we reach Portage LaJce^ passing on 
the way Granite Island (12 miles from Marquette) ; Stana/rcTs Bock, a very danger- 
ous granite ledge ; the Huron Islands, a picturesque group ; Huron Bay and Point 
Ahheye, and cross Keweenaw Bay to Portage Entry, The Entry was originally a 
narrow, crooked channel, leading from Keweenaw Bay into Portage Lake, and very 
difficult of navigation ; but the channel has been artificially deepened, and in con- 
junction with the Portage Lake ship-canal cuts off the tedious and dangerous circuit 
of Keweenaw Point, saving 120 miles of travel. In digging the canal indubitable 
evidences were found that Portage Lake was once an arm of Lake Superior, cutting 
off Keweenaw Point, which was then a large island. The lake is about 20 miles 
long, and from ^ to 2 miles in width. On either side the banks are covered with 
dense forests, a farmhouse with wide clearings and a wood-dock occasionally vary- 
ing the scene. Ontonagon (336 miles from Sault Ste. Marie) is at the mouth of a 
river of the same name. Twenty miles beyond, the Porcupine Mountain, 1,300 
feet high, is a conspicuous object ; and 70 miles from Ontonagon are the Apo^flcs' 
Isbinds, a large and beautiful group, 27 in number. The clay and sandstone cliffs 
have been worn into strange shapes by the action of the water, and the islands are 
covered with fine forest-trees. The fishing here is excellent, and trout, whitefish, 
and siskiwit are caught in abundance. At Bayfield, a Wisconsin town on the main- 
land opposite, is a secure and spacious harbor, and the northern terminus of one 
of the many branches of the Chicago & Northwestern R. R. At the head of Lake 
Superior the St, Louis River comes in, and on the lake-shore near its mouth is 
Dalitli (1,235 miles from Buffalo). Duluth is a town of 33,115 inhabitants, and 
has considerable commercial importance as the extreme western link of the Great 
Chain of lakes. It is the terminus of the East Minnesota Div. of the Nortliern Pa- 
cific R. R., the St. Paul & Duluth R. R., and other lines. It is well built, and from 
the hill above the town there is a beautiful view over the lake. The Cheltingham, 
St. Louis, and Spaulding Hotel are excellent. 

The North Shore of Uike Superior is a comparatively unknown region, traversed 
chiefly by the hunters, trappers, and voyageurs of the Hudson's Bay Company, who 
own more than half its length. The easiest way of seeing it is by taking the steamers 
of the Erie and Western Transportation Co. to Sault Ste. Marie, whence the Canadian 
steamers may be taken to the more important points ; but, if the tourist desires to 
visit many of the places of interest, he must hire a boat and two or three experienced 
men as a crew. North of Duluth, the shore rises into grand cliffs of greenstone and 
porphyry, 800 to 1,000 feet. The Palisades (58 miles) are a remarkable rock-forma- 
tion, presenting vertical columns from 60 to 100 feet high, and from 1 to 6 in diameter. 
Near by. Baptism River comes dashing down to the lake in a series of wild water- 
falls. Pigeon River (113 miles) is the boundary -line between the United States and 
Canada. The whole Canadian coast is grandly beautiful in every variety of point, 
bay, island, and isolated cliff. Beyond JFort William (143 miles), is Thunder Bay, 
on the shore of which is the growing town of Port Arthur, a station on the 
Canadian Pacific R. R., and a good starting-point for Manitoba. At the foot of 
Thunder Cape^ near the shore, is Silver hland, on which is a busy mining settle- 
ment. Neepigon Bay (203 miles) is 40 miles long by 15 wide, and contains a num- 
ber of beautiful islands. Beyond Neepigon Bay eastward, the coast, studded with 
waterfalls, stretches for miles, nearly uninhabited save by a few Indians. Hunt- 
ing-parties from the lower lake towns camp along the beach occasionally during the 
summer months. At Pic River (276 miles) is a port of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
and here the shore-line bends to the south, and the lake begins to narrow to- 
ward the Saut. There are many islands in this portion of the lake, among the 
most important of which are Isle Royale (45 mih*s long and 8 to 12 wide). Saint 
Ignore, and Michipi^oton Island, the latter of which is a favorite place of summer 
resort. From Port Arthur the Canadian Pacific Railway runs along the lake shore 
past Neepigon Bay to Heron Bay. 
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THB UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

The tour of the Upper Missisaippi maj be made bj ascending the tiver fi-om dc 
Louis or desceodiog it from 8t. Paul. In the latter case it ma; be made in cod- 
janction with the tour of the Great Lakes, juat described, by taking the St. Paul 
and Duluth Kailwaj^ from Dalnth to St. Paul (156 miles). Bv this route the 
tourist has a chance to see the Ballet of the St. LouU Riter, a series of cascades sod 
rapids, which are regarded asamon^the wonders of American scenery. St. Paulmaj 
also be reached from Chicago or Milwaukee via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R. R., or via the Chicago & Northwestern K. R. The steamers plying between St . 
Paul and St Louis are handsomely fitted up and comfortable Before starting on 
the trip down the nver the tourist may spend a daj or two profitably in doing 
St Paul and its euvirons 

St Paul 

St Paul the capital ot Minnesota s a beautiful city of 133 156 lohabitanU, 
situated on both banks ot the Mi><^i«sippi River 2 200 mdes trom its mouth 
It was formerly eonfanud to the litt lank tie s te eml racing four distinct ter 
ra"es, formii "■ i nat ir I arajh theatre w th «i o nth in csp sure and Lonforming 




Qo the curve of the river The city is built prinupUly of on the second and third 
terraces which widen into level semicircular plain** the last about 90 teet above 
the river being underlaid with a stratum of blue limestone from 12 to 20 feet 
thick of which manj of the buildings are constructed The original tow n is rega 
larly laid out, hut the newer portions are irr^^lar. The principal public buildings 
__. .1 . t>. . .. . .-I . . -^ . . _..,.!.....!■_... .. !. , ... j^ ji ground an ' 



e the State Capitol, a plain brick structure situated o 
an entire square ; and the U. S. Outtoni'IToviie, which also c 
Bee, The leading hotels are the Ryan, cor. 6th and Robert Sts. ; Metropolitan, ii 
3d St, ; the Merchants^^ near the business center; and the Windsor and Aberdeen, 
centrally located near the parks and public buildings. Tlie principal place of 
amusement is the Opera-Ifoiiae, in Wabashaw St. near 3d, a large and handsome 
building with a fine auditorium seating iipwanl of 1,200 persons. There are 
138 churches in tlie city, some of them large and handsomely finished. There 
are 4 public and i private circulating libraries, Mie former including the State 
Law Library and those of the Historical Society and Library Association, and com- 
prising together about 24,000 volumes. The Aendemy of Science* contains about 
126,0{)0 specimens in natural history. Career') Cave is a great natural curiosity, 
near the river in Dayton's Bhift', on the east side of the city. It is named after 
Captain Jonathan Carver, who, on May 1, 1767, made a treaty with the Indians 
by which they ceded to him a largo tract of land. There is a lake in the cave which 
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may be crossed bj a boat. Fountain Cave^ just above the city, was apparently hol- 
lowed out of the rock by a stream which flows through it. It contains two or three 
chambers, the largest being 100 feet long, 25 wide, and 20 high. 

There are some beautiful drives in and around St. Paul ; and many places in the 
neighborliood of the city which can be reached either by carriage or by rail. Of 
these the most popular is White Bear LaJce^ 12 miles distant, on the St. Paul & 
Duluth Railway. It is about 9 miles in circumference, with picturesque shores 
and an island in its centre. The lake aifords excellent boating. Ashing, and bathing. 
Bald' Eagle LaJce^ a mile beyond White Bear Lake, is noted for its fishing and pic- 
' turesque scenery, and is a popular resort for picnic-parties. MinnehaJia lalls^ im- 
mortalized by Longfellow, are reached by a delightful drive past Fort Snelling. 
The Falls are picturesquely situated, but they hardly merit the prominence that 
this beautiful poem has obtained for them. Lake Como is reached by a pleasant 
drive of 2^^ miles over a good road. The boating here is excellent, and the city 
park, comprising several hundred acres, is located on its shores. Adjoining the 
park is the State Experimental Farm of 300 acres. 

No visitor to St. Paul should fail to visit MinaeapoUs, whose city limits join those 
of St. Paul (reached by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Chicago & 
Northwestern Systems). The leading hotels are the Holmes, Nicollet, the National, 
and the West House. Here are the famous Falls of St, Anthony, which can be 
seen with about equal advantage from either shore. The fall is 18 feet perpen- 
dicnlar, with a rapid descent of 50 feet within the distance of a mile. The rapids 
above the cataract are very fine, in fact, much finer than the fall itself. A suspen- 
fflon bridge crosses the river below the falls. 

Down the River. 

The Mississippi River, *' Father of Waters," rises in Minnesota, on the dividing 
ridge between the waters which flow into Hudson's Bay and those flowing into th^ 
Owf of Mexico, and so near the source of the Red River of the North that in time^ 
of freehet their waters have been known to commingle. It is, at its source, 3,160 
mOes from its mouth, a rivulet flowing from a small pool fed by springs. Thence it 
flows through a number of pools or ponds, each larger than the preceding one, until 
it expands into Itasca Lake, whence it emerges as a stream of some size, and soon 
becomes a river. It first flows northward through Cass, Sandy, and other lakes, 
and then, turning toward the south, rolls downward to the Gulf of Mexico, passing 
over more than 18 degrees of latitude. Between the source and the Falh of St. An- 
thony are many rapids and waterfalls, but the only one of any magnitude is the 
Pecagama Ra])ids, 685 miles above St. Anthony. From these rapids down to the St. 
Anthony Falls, the river is navigable, and much of the scenery is very beautiful. 
The Falls of St. Anthony form an in8U])erable barrier to navigation, and between 
them and St. Paul there is so much difiiculty in keeping in the channel that no 
steamers go above St. Paul, except the small ones running up the Minnesota River. 
From St. Paul to Dubuque the river flows between abrupt and lofty blntfs, distant 
from each other from 2 to 6 miles, and rising from 100 to 600 feet, the valley or 
bottom being very beautiful, filled with islands, and intersected in every direction by 
tributaries of the Mississippi, and by the various channels and " sloughs " of the 
river itself. The bluffs are principally of limestone; they are almost uniformly ver- 
tical and rugged, and nearly destitute of vegetation, except at the base and summit. 
The limestone is generally of grayish white, but is stained and streaked until it is 
of every hue, from that of iron-rust t(» that of the white cliff's of St. Paul. The ac- 
tion of the weather, too, has worn the stone into extraordinary shapes, some of 
which are so like the work of human hands that it is difficult to believe they are not 
what they seem, castles, forts, monuments, chimneys, churches, and statues. There 
are grandeur and sublimity in every mile of thisporti<m of the river ; but it becomes 
monotonous after a time, the eye becoming surfeited with too much beauty. Through- 
out the whole of this trip one sees much to remind him of the Hudson. Below Du- 
buque, the valley continues to preserve the same general characteristics, but the 
blntfs are lower and more like hills, and the scenery, though still beautiful, is tamer. 
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Below Alton it begins to assume more the appearance of the " Lower River " (as the 
portion below St. Louis is called) ; and the waters, turbid and muddy, roll on a 
mighty torrent between banks often low, flat, and sandy, and the vegetation contin- 
uaUy more and more tropical in its nature. (The Lower Mississippi is fully described 
in Appletons' Hand-book of American Winter Resorts.) In our voyage down the 
river we shall not attempt to give a detailed description of the route, but only to 
indicate the most interesting features. 

Between St. Paul and Hastings (32 miles), there are halif a dozen small villages, 
one of them being somewhat noticeable on account of its name. Bed RocJc^ which 
was given by the Indians, who worshiped a large rock at this point, which thej 
painted red, and called Wacon, or Spirit Rock. Point Douglas (35 miles) is the last 
point of Minnesota on the eastern bank of the river, as the St, Croix River^ which 
empties here, marks the boundary-line of Wisconsin, between which State and Min- 
nesota the Mississippi now forms the boundary-line for many miles. Hed Wing (64 
miles) is a thriving and well-built town of 6,294 inhabitants, situated at the head 
of Lake Pepin, on a broad, level plain, extending to the foot of the bluffs. It was 
formerly an Indian village, and received its name from a Sioux chief. Lake Peplii is 
an expansion of the river, about 30 miles long, and 3 miles in average width. By 
many it is considered the most beautiful portion of the Mississippi. The bluffs on 
either side present peculiar characteristics, which are found in such perfection no- 
where else : grim castles seem onl^ to want sentries to be perfect, and all the fan- 
tastic forms into which the action of the weather can transform limestone cliffs are 
to be seen. For miles the bluffs are indented with huge natural amphitheatres, the 
land rising to the level of the projecting bluffs which form the portals, the curve 
being apparently as true as that of any auditorium ever built. The forests reach to 
the river-bank, and the water is so beautifully clear that fish may be seen many feet 
below the surface. Just below Red Wing is Bam Bluff, a well-known landmark, 2y0 
feet high. Frontenfie (82 miles) lies in the centre of the lake-region, and is a favorite 
resort in summer on account of its fine scenery, and the hunting, bathing, tishing, 
and sailing, which it affords. Besides the sport furnished by Lake Pepin, there are 
fine trout-fishing in the streams and deer-hunting in the woods of Wisconsin, on the 
opposite side of the river; while prairie-chickens are found in abundance in the 
country at the back of the village. Maiden Rock (85 miles) is a promontory 409 feet 
high, near the lower end of the lake, on the east side. Its name is derived from an 
incident which is reported to have happened about the commencement of the present 
century. A young Dakota maiden, named Winona, loved a young hunter; but her 
parents wished her to marry a warrior of the Wabashaw tribe, to which they be- 
longed, and tried to compel her to accede to their wishes. On the day before that 
appointed for the marriage she went to the verge of this precipice, and commenced 
chanting her death-song. Her relatives and friends seeing her on the brink of de- 
struction, called to her that they would yield to her wishes; but she did not believe 
them, and before any one could reach her she leaped over the precipice, and was 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. The village on the lake-shore is also named 
Maiden Rock. Reed^s Landing (106 miles) is at the foot of Lake Pepin, where the 
river a.irain contracts, and is opposite the mouth of the Chippewa River, a navigable 
lumbering-stream. 

Near Fountain City (154 miles) is the famous Chimney Rock, and between this 
point and Winona there are 12 miles of remarkably fine scenery, in which are seen 
bluffs conical in form and covered with verdure, others with precipitous fronts worn 
by the weather into fantastic shapes, the river lake-like, with many islands. Wlnoia 
is a thriving city of 18,208 inhabitants, situated on a plain, commanding a view of 
the river for several miles. It contains the State Normal School. By rail this 
city is reached by the Chicago & Northwestern R. R. from Chicago. Below 
Winona the scenery continues bold and striking, and 20 miles down is Trempealeu 
Island (commonly called Mountain Island), a rocky island, 300 to 500 feet in 
height, and one of the most noted landmarks on the Upper Mississippi. ** Noth- 
ing can be conceived more beautiful than the approach to this most romantic 
and picturesque spot, which, in the opinion of many, exceeds in positive beauty the 
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far-famed scenery of Lake Pepin. The river lies like a lake in the bosom of the 
hilla, which are bo varied in beauty that thej defy description. They do not present 
an amphitheatre of peaks, but are rather lil^e an ed^'ng or setting of emeralds 
around a diamond. Their forms oSer every possible combination of pictoresqne lines, 
every known conformation of limestone rocks, blended with ever-changing hues of 
green, from the deep tints of evergreens to the bright emerald of grassy plains. 
The river seems to sleep below, its placid snrface giving back all the glorious beauty 
of its environing." There is a winding path up Trempeaiean, and the view from 
the summit is exquisite. La Crowe (206 miles), situated on a level prairie, at the 
mouth of the La Crosse Eiver, is an important place, doing a large business, and 
having railway connections east aud west. It is regularly laid out, and iias many 
handsome buildings, including a Oourt-Hotise, which cost $40,000, a Poat-Office, an 
Opera-Hoose, and the High-School building. All this jiortion of the river from 
La Crosse to Dubnque is delightful, from the great variety of the scenery, the 
wooded hills, and the esqnisiteiy pure character of the water, which is clear and 
limpid aa that of Lake Leman. The hlntfi alternate from massive, densely -wooded 
hills to long walls of limestone, which front precipitously on the river, and assume 
all manner of quaint, fantastic, and striking shapes. Rivers and rivulets come in at 
intervals, and the rapid succession of the towns shows that we have entered a more 
thickly-settled region. Prairie da Vhien (290 miles) is one of the oldest towns in 
' Wisconsin, and occupies the site and bears the name of an old Indian village. The 
prwie upon which it stands is about 2 miles wide, stretching back from the river 
:tothffAstemtop pssg D 




Rocky Towen, near Dubuque. 



landmarks of the pilots of the Upper River is pointed out — Eagle Rttb, a splendid 
bInIT, 500 feet high. Dibi^ie {^m miles), the second city of Iowa, containing in 1690, 
30,311 inhabitants, is built partly upon a terrace, 20 feet above the river, and part^ 
If npon the bluffs, which rise 200 feet. The lower or business portion is regularly 
laid out and compactly built, while in the upper portion the streets ritje picturesque- 
, ly one above another. Among the public bnildings worthy of notice are the United 
States Building, of marble, 3 stories high, and costing over $200,000; the Central 
Ifarket, and the 4 ward school-houses. The Methodist Episcopal, one of the Pres- 
byterian, the Universalist, the Congregational, and St. Mary's (German Catholic) 
Churches, and the Cathedral, are imposing structures, the last 3 being surmounted 
by lofty spires. The principal hotels are the Jylien and the Larimer Jfoiiiif. 

Below Dubuqne the character of the scenery changes, and, though still beanti- 
fnl, is decidedly tamer. Indeed, the river might very well be left here by those 
tourists with whom steamboat travel is not in itself a luxury. There are nnmerous 
towns and cities on either bank, at almost any of which the curious may ascertain 
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the characteristic features of a bustling, active, thriving, rapidly-growing Westera 
town. The principal cities between Dubuque and St. Louis are Fulton (438 miles 
from -St. Paul), Rock Island, III., and Davenport, lo., on either side of the river (483 
miles); Burlington, lo. (565 miles); Keohik, lo, (612 miles); Quiney, III. (656 
miles) ; Hannibal, Mo. (676 miles) ; and Alton, III. (795 miles). A day might profit- 
ably be given to sight-seeing at Rock Island, which is on the principal island in the 
Upper Mississippi, and where are located the great central armories of the United 
States. It is 3 miles long and has an area of 960 acres, the greater part of which 
is cleared and built upon, the rest being covered with fine forest-trees. The island 
resembles West Point in the manner in which it has been improved and in its mili- 
tary buildings. There are 20 miles of splendid roadways running in every direc- 
tion ; drives, walks, promenades, and paths ; delightful shade, and magnificent pros- 
pects from every point of view. On the eastern bank of the river, in Illinois, is the 
city of Rock Island ; and opposite to it, on the Iowa shore, is the city of Davenport, 
These are both connected with the island by bridges, through which steamers pass 
by means of draws. The Rapids of the Mississippi extend for 15 miles above Rock 
Island. Three miles below Alton is the Meeting of the Waters of the Missouri and 
Mississippi Rivers. This has been pronounced one of the most impressive views of 
river scenery in the country. The Missouri nominally empties into the Mississippi, 
but it is really the Mississippi that empties, as any one can see who ever looks upon 
the scene. The next city on the river is the important metropolis of St. Loiis (820 
miles). 

MADISON, WISCONSIir. 

How to reaeb. — Madison is reached from Chicago via the Madison Division of th^ 
Chicago & Northwestern R. R. (138 miles). From Milwaukee via the Prairie du 
Chien Division- of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. (96 miles). 

Hotels and Boardlng-Houses. — The Capitol and the Park Hotel, near the State 
Capitol, are first-class houses. There are several large boarding-houses in and near 
the city, for which consult local papers. 

Madison enjoys the rare distinction of being at once a State capital, a flourishing 
commercial centre, and a popular summer resort. It lies in the very heart of the 
"Lake Country," so called from a chain of beautiful lakes which extend over a 
distance of 16 miles, and discharge their surplus waters into Yahara or Catfish 
River, a tributary of Rock River. Mendota, or Fourth Lake, the uppermost and 
largest, is 9 miles long, 6 miles wide, and from 50 to 70 feet deep in some places. It 
is fed chiefly by springs ; and has beautiful white gravelly shores and pure cold water. 
Monona or Third Lake is 5^ miles long and 2 miles wide (a fine hotel (Tonya/wathatha 
Hotel) is situated on the east side of this lake) ; and Lakes Waubesa and Kegonsa are 
each about 3 miles long by 2 in width. The city of Madison lies between Lakes 
Mendota and Monona, and in situation and scenery is the most beautiful city in the 
West. It is about 3 miles in length by 1 mile in breadth, and has wide and regular 
streets, with many fine buildings. The State Capitol stands in the center of a square 
park of 14 acres wooded with native trees, is built of limestone, and commands a 
noble view. It has recently been enlarged and improved at a cost of about $550,- 
000. The Court-House and the Jail are situated near the south corner of the park; 
and on an adjacent street a United States Post- Office and Court-House, which cost 
about $400,000. The University of Wisconsin, with several elegant buildings, stands 
on a picturesque eminence called College Hill, about a mile west of the Capitol, 
and 125 feet above the lakes. The views from this point are extremely fine. The 
Soldiers'^ Orphans'' Home stands on the shore of Lake Monona, about a mile from 
the park. The WisconHn Historical Society has an interesting collection of curiosi- 
ties and relics in a wing of the Capitol, and a valuable library of 58,000 volumes. 
The State Lil/rary contains 7,500 volumes. There are several handsome churches 
in the citv, and some fine villa residences in the outskirts. 

Small steamers ply on Lakes Mendota and Monona, and afford agreeable ex- 
cursions. Lake Monona is the most beautiful of the lakes, and from its surface 
the finest views of the city are obtained. The climate of Madison is delight- 
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folly cool and invigorating in summer, and is thought to he especially beneficial 
to those suffering from pulmonary complaints. 



SOME "WISCONSIN RESORTS. 

The lake-region of the Northwest is fast coming into fashionable repute. Chi- 
cago is a greater railroad center than any other point in the United States. Its 
summers are hot, and its inhabitants seek their recreation and outing in its vicinity. 
Many turn to the north and find in the Wisconsin resorts the cold temperature that 
they desire. On the La Crosse Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
U. R., 118 miles from Chicago and 33 miles from Milwaukee, is Oconomowof. This 
most beautiful resort of the Wisconsin lake-region is on an isthmus between Fow- 
ler's Lake and Lac la Belle, and within a mile or two are a number of exquisite 
lakelets, densely shaded and spotted with fairy islets, miniature Lake Georges. Tlie 
largest of these lakes are not more thaa three miles square, and the smaller ones do 
not. cover over a thousand acres. But tliey are all very deep, with very pure cold 
water, fed by springs. These lakes are alive with fine game-fish, including pickerel, 
lake-trout, black, green, and rock bass, perch, and muskallonge. Fishing is the 
standard amusement of the patrons of Oconomowoc, and every provision is made 
for carrying on the sport under the most agreeable conditions. The drives and 
walks about Oconomowoc are of the most attractive kind, and the temperature so 
cool in the hottest weather that blankets are needed at night. The diversity of 
fifeld-sports and pastimes is considerable, as there is also good shooting in the 
region. Oconomowoc has in its immediate vicinity a half-dozen mineral springs 
which have begun to excite some notoriety. The hotels and boarding-houses are 
iiumerous. The principal hotels are the Draper Hall and Oifford's House. Seventy- 
seven miles from Oconomowoc is Kilbonrn City. The great attraction of this pic- 
turesque resort are the *' Dalles of the Wisconsin " — rocky gorges through which 
the river passes, displaying the most wild and romantic scenery. Steamers make 
the tour of the ** dalles" daily, and those who wish to unite two pleasures may 
®njoy excellent fishing right under the shadow of the picturesque and towering rocks. 
Hocks, caves, grottoes, and gulches of the most interesting kind have been formed 
by the action of water, and the region is crowded with objects alike curious to the 
geologist and the lover of the picturesque. The hotels of Kilbourn City are the 
Finch House and Olen Cottage. The Chicago & Northwestern R. R. extends its 
branches throughout the Northwest, and on one of these is Wankesha. This West- 
ern spa is 104 miles from Chicago and 19 from Milwaukee. Waukesha Springs, of 
which there are ten, the most celebrated being the Bethesda, Silurian, Fountain, 
Hygeia, and Mineral-Rock Spring, are highly recommended for kidney, stomach, 
and liver complaints, and patients are sent here from all parts of the country. It 
is in the midst of the Wisconsin lake-region, and furnishes excellent sport for rod 
or gun. Waukesha is often used as a base of operations for parties who make excur- 
sions to many interesting points within a day's ride. A regular four-in-hand coach 
makes the route daily betw^een Waukesha and Oconomowoc, another delightful 
resort. The leading hotels are the Fountain House (800 guests). Parh Hotels and 
Spring City Hotel. There are also many excellent boarding-houses. To the north 
of Milwaukee, some 52 miles distant, is Sheboygan, and 6 miles to the west are 
ShelMygu Sprligs. The springs are in the midst of a large park of ])rimeval f(>rest- 
trees. The Chippewa Indians designated the spot Sheuh- Wau- Wau-Gun^ meaning 
**a hollow under the ground where water runs." The waters closely resemble the 
Kiasingen Spring of Germany, and yield a supply of 225 gallons a minute from 
an artesian well 1,475 feet deep. The water rises from the surface in a great col- 
umn of water 114 feet high. The water is a famous remedy for malarial fever, and 
for liver and kidney afi'ections. The lake and river afibrd most inviting oppor- 
tunity for boating, fishing, and bathing. The hotels are the Commercial Hotel and 
Guyette House, Elkhart Lake is on the Sheboygan & Western Branch, 20 miles west 
of Sheboygan. It is a beautiful body of water, about 2 miles from Glenbeulah. 
There is no village or town at the lake, but there are many comfortable boarding- 
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houses and several excellent hotels, among which are the Lake View House^ Ost- 
hoff's Botely and Pine Point HoteL There is good fishing in the lake, pike, perch^ 
and lake bass being plentiful. Green Lake, likewise on the Sheboygan & Western 
Division of the Chicago & Northwestern R. R., is 174 miles from Chicago, and the 
lake is 1 mile from the station. This secluded spot is in the midst of primeval for- 
ests, and presents landscapes of surpassing beauty. The lake is about 10 miles lon^ 
and 4 miles wide. Numerous elegant houses are scattered along its banks, and 
pleasure-grounds and picnic-grounds are conveniently near. Lying back from its 
shores are fine farms in a high state of cultivation, and pedestrians find themselves 
well paid for tramps through the country in any direction. There are many points 
of interest along the shores, which are accessible to the tourist by land or water. 
and in either way the trip will be a most enjoyable one. The lake and the streams 
running into it teem with the finest game-fish, and the sportsman finds in the neigh- 
boring forests inexhaustible resources for his rifle and fowling-piece. The lake is 
well supplied with row, sail, and steamboats, and offers every facility for boating, 
bathing, and fishing. Carriages and saddle-horses can be had at any time and at 
reasonable rates. The leading hotels include the Oahwood^ Pleasant Point Eotel, 
and Sherwood Forest House. On the Lake Geneva line of the Chicago & North- 
western R. R., 30 miles W. from Lake Michigan and 85 miles N. W. from Chicago, 
is Lake Geneva, one of the most noted summer resorts of the West. Situated amid 
quiet woods lies a clear body of water, surrounded by a hill-side shore 25 miles in 
length. So translucent is the water in this miniature lake that the gayly-colored 
pebbles and shells on its bottom can be easily discerned at a depth of 36 feet. Its 
borders are diversified with inlets, bays, sharp points of jutting headland, bold and 
picturesque, and crr)wned with noble forest-trees ; while the curves of the bays are 
characterized by undulating lands, swelling hills, and glimpses of meadow. The 
shores of the lake are adorned with beautiful country-seats, owned by wealthy resi- 
dents of Chicago and Milwaukee, and fine club-houses. Steamboats, steam -yachts, 
sail- boats, and row-boats give the visitor every opportunity for excursion-parties, 
fishing, and sailing. In the cold waters of this lake are found brook-trout, white- 
fish, salmon-trout, pike, pickerel, muskallonge, bass, and that peculiar and much- 
esteemed fish, the Cisco. There are numerous hotels at different locations on the 
lake, among which Cook^s Park Hotels Lake House^ and the Whiting House are the 
best and most frequented. Aside from the hotels there are camping-out grounds, 
where all the enjoyments of tent-life and bivouac can be had without trouble and 
at small expense. Devil's Lake is an attractive summer resort 3 miles from the town 
of Barraboo. on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Chicago line. The lake is a natural 
curiosity, and the surrounding scenery very beautiful. Here, ages ago, some mighty 
internal convulsion rent the earth's surface and piled the various strata of rock, 
of immense size, to heights of from 300 to 600 feet, and deposited it in almost every 
conceivable fantastic shape and form. Within the basin thus formed lies nestled 
a beautiful, placid lake of clear water, which reflects on its mirror-like surface the 
rugged barriers that environ it. It has no apparent inlet or outlet. Mountainous 
precipices surround the lake on every side, except at two points where narrow 
defiles or passes are formed — one at the southern end, where the railroad enters the 
lake-basin, and the other at the northern end, where it makes its exit. On every 
side of the lake, except at these two points, can be seen rocks piled <m rocks, in 
every conceivable form — columns, pillars, piles, masses, and bowlders — in size from 
the smallest pebbles to the largest-sized rocks, are piled to enormous heights, form- 
ing a picture that the inost brilliant efforts of pen or brush fail to describe. The 
romantic scenery, beautiful vineyards, tastily-built cottiages and club-houses sur- 
rounding the lake, together with the excellent fishing, boating, bathing, and riding 
facilities, render this one of the most enjoyable resorts for summer tourists in the 
Northwest. Among the hotels the best are the Cliff House and the Sheldon House, 
The former is surrounded by groves and parks beautifully laid out. On the south- 
ern shore of Chequamegon Bay, an arm of Lake Superior, 483 miles distant from 
Chicago and 321 from Milwaukee, is Ashland, reached from Chicago either by Chi- 
cago & Northwestern System through Eau Claire and Superior Junction, or by 
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;he WiBCODaia Central thrnupb Milwaakee, Stevens Point, and Abbotsford. Here 
wo all the lake-boats make regular stops. Tbe lake fiu'Qislies large miiskallonga 
md salmoii-tront, and all tlie brooks which flow into the lake swarm with brook- 
trout, black bass, and pickerel. The immense fore^its, which are within easy reach 
from Ashland, are full of game, and the hnnter can not go amiss, though bis shot 
ma;, in rousing a st^ or a bear. Aahland is so far north that even in July a fire 
is comfortable in the evenings, a lact. of conrse, which makes it a model summer 
home. Romantic islands of remarkable geological formation, known as the Apostle 
Isionde, lie just oB Cheqaamegon Baj, and these may be visited in the steam-yachte 
that belong to the hotel. There are several picturesque towns, devoted to the lum- 
bering and fishing business, within easy excursion reach of Ashland. The Chfqva- 
TMgon, Hotel is a splendid structure, with all the Inxuries and conveniences that are 
to be fonnd at the finest hotels in the East, A mineral spring of superior cnrative 
qailitjea has been discovered, which promises to rival the Waukesha water. 



THB DELAWARE WATER-QAF. 
Htw W rcuh. —From New York the Delaware Water-Gap is reached nia the 

Licfcawanna Route of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R, R. Distance, 

88 miles; time, 34 hours; fare, ^2.65. From Philadelphia tia the Belvidere 

division of th e 

Pennsylvania R. R. 

DmtaDee,113mile8; 

time, 4 hours; fare, 

(2.95. 

Httds lid BmH- 

hg-fl*Heg.— The 

Kittatinny Houte, 

Btaiiding on the 

side of the moun- 

i^n above tbe rail- 

roiid -Stat ion, is an 

old and favorite re 

son. The Water- 

Qap Home, on the 

inmmit of Sunset 

Hill, is a large 

hotel, accommo- 
dating abont 300 

gaests. IXmMoun 

tarn House and 

Ibe GlemBood are 

amaller; and there 

are several other 
hotels and summer 
boarding-honses in 
and near the vil- 
lage, mnch cheaper 
in price. Prices, 
|3 to $3 a day, and 
$10 to 116 aweek. 
The Dsi,AWABB 
Water - Gap is 
where the Dela- 
ware River, aftei' 
a journey of abont 
300 miles through a 
the Kittatinny or Blue Mountains. The Gap 




1 country, forces its way through 
i about 2 miles long, and is a narrow 
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gorge between walk of rock some 1,600 feet in height, and so near to each other 
at the southeastern entrance as hardly to leave room for the river and the railroad. 
The valley north of the Blue Ridge and above the Gap bore the Indian name of 
Minnisink, or '* Whence the waters are gone." 

Uf the two mountains which flank the chasm of the Gap, the one on the Penn- 
sylvania (west) side is named Minsi^ in memory of the Indians ; that on the New 
Jersey (east) side bears the name of Tammany^ an ancient Delaware chief. Mt. Minsi 
is soft in outline, and densely wooded, but Mt. Tammany exhibits vast, frowning 
masses of naked rock. Successive ledges, or geological terraces, mark the face of 
Minsi, and upon the lowest of these, 200 feet above the river, stands the old Kitta- 
tinny House. The stream that issues beneath the hotel and falls in a cascade into 
the river has come down the mountain-side through a dark and picturesque ravine. 
Far up the ascent it takes its rise in the Hunter's Spring^ a cool and sequestered spot, 
reached by a path from the hotels. Under the name of Caldeno Creek it continues its 
downward course by cascade and waterfall to the river. Along the face of Minsi, 
about 500 feet above the river, runs a grand horizontal plateau of red shale, extend- 
ing for several miles along the mountain, and known as the Table RocJc, Extensive 
views are obtained from this point, and the Caldeno flows over the ledge at an angle 
of 45 degrees in a charming succession of miniature falls and rapids. The rocky 
strata beneath are densely covered with moss, which gives the spot its title to the 
name of Moss Cataract. Below the cataract, in a secluded, deeply-shaded glen, is 
the placid rock-basin known as Diana'^s Bath ; and at a still lower range the stream 
dashes at Culdeno Falls over a rugged, rocky precipice. Mt, Tammany may be 
ascended from the hotels by a rugged path ^\ miles long, but it should not be 
undertaken except by a vigorous climber. On the apex, of the lofty peak is a pictur- 
esque mountain-lake, of which popular superstition declares that it has no bottom. 

The best near view of the Gap is obtained by descending the river in a boat to 
Matherh Spring., on the New Jersey bank (1^ mile from the hotel). The Iidkn 
Ladder Bluff., at the foot of Mt. Tammany, the Cold Air Cave., Benner's Spring., and 
the Point of Rocks., are favorite excursion-points along the river. A few miles above 
the Gap the Delaware is joined by the Bushkill Creek, upon which is one of the 
most beautiful waterfalls of the district — the Bushkill Falls. On a small affluent of 
the same stream are the Buttermilk Falls and the picturesque Marshall Falls, All 
of these falls are within seven miles of the hotels, and there is a pleasant drive from 
the Gap up the Cherry Valley, Strondsbnrg is on Broadhead Creek, 4 miles from 
the Delaware Water-Gap. The beauty of the adjoining country is famous, and the 
hills and forest streams abound with attractions for the sportsman. The j^lace was 
founded on the site of Fort Hamilton, to which many of the inhabitants of the valley 
fled after the massacre of 1778. There are many excellent hotels, the leading houses 
being the Burnet House., Highland'^ell House., and Indian Queen Hotel, 



MAUCH CHUNK. 

How to reach. — From New York Mauch Chunk is reached via Lehigh Valley 
R. R. Distance, 121 miles ; time, 5 hours ; fare, $3.45. From Philadelphia f>ia 
the Pennsylvania R. R. to Lehigh Junction, and thence loia Lehigh Valley R. R. 
It may be reached also from any point East by any road which has connection with 
Easton, Pa. 

Hotels and Boarding-Honses* — The principal hotel is the Mansion House. The 
Broadway and the American House are pleasant and comfortable. There are a few 
quiet houses in the village where board may be obtained at reasonable rates. 

Mauch Chunk is noted as being situated in the midst of some of the wildest and 
most picturesque scenery in America, the village lying in a narrow gorge between 
and among high hills, its fo6t resting on the Lehigh River, and its body stretching 
up the clefts of the mountains. The street-scenes in Mauch Chunk are very quaint 
The village is but one street wide, and the valley is so narrow that the houses are 
crowded up against the hillsides, with out-houses and gardens perched above the 
roof. It is not uncommon, in the rude parts of the town, to see a pig-sty, up above 



MACCH CHUNK. 

louae-iop, reached by a ladder ; another ladder extending above tliis to a 
or cabbage patch ' and uDother still leading upward to the family oven 
'architectural feature of the Tillage is St Mark) Church (EpistDpal) a 
;e of cream _= 




rpand Black 
I D tain 9, and 

'anther-Creek Valley, lyino; between ; and the coal used to be brought this dis- 
;e by the celebrated " Switch-back " Gravity Road (now the Mauch Chnnk A 
imit Hill R. R.). Until within a few years gravity was the only power employed 
his road ; but this is all changed now, thoagli gravity is atill employed on portions 
le route. At present, the coal is brought to the river through a tnnDel, and the 
road is used only for pleasiu re-excursions. Several passenger-trains ran between 
itation at the foot of Mt. Pisgsh and the mines daily ; and the excnrsion is both 
il and enjoyable. The time required forthe circuit is about 3 hours ; fare, round 
75c.; larjre parties, 60c. each. An omnibus, connecting with the trains, runs 

1 the Mansion House to the foot of the inclined plane (fare. 25 cents). I'he first 
e leads to the summit of Ht Hsgah, t^om which a noble view is obtained. It is 

2 teet long and ascends in that distance fiS4 feet. "The plane appears, when 
ding at its foot, to roach almost perpendicularly up into the air ; and, when at 
the ascent begins, one feels as if he were drawn np into the clouds, and natu- 
' commences to speculate with what terrible swiftness the car would shoot 
n the plane if it should get loose." There is no danger, however, and not a 
le accident has ever occurred. As soon as Mt. Pisgah ia surmounted the train 
DB a descent (by gravity) of 8 miles to a village at the foot of Mt. Jeffieraon, 
;h, in turn, is ascended by an inclined plane which ascends 482 feet in a length 
,070 feet, Mt. Jeffiraon is the liighest point on the road, which descends 
ce on a slight grade to SoBHlt Hill, on which is a mining village of 2,816 inhab- 
ts, with a church, several hotels (The Eagle), stores, etc. Summit Hill is a 
I deal resorted to in summer. Beyond Summit Hill the centre of the eoal- 
jn is reached. Visitors desirous of enjoying the experience of being " down in 
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the mines" can do so by remaining over here for a few hours. The return to 
Mauch Chunk is by a descending grade of 96 feet to the mile, and the entire 9 
miles is traversed in about 25 minutes. 

Prospect Bock is a projecting bluff near the Mansion House from which a pleas- 
ing view may be had ; but the view from the Flag-staff Peah^ just above, is much 
finer and the ascent is easily made, dlen Onoko is a wild and beautiful ravine in 
the side of Broad Mountain, about 2 miles above tlie village. It is 900 feet long, 
and from 10 to 80 feet wide, and presents a continuous succession of cascades, falls, 
rapids, and pools, which present a fine sight in seasons ot high water. There are 
many striking rock formations in the Glen, which is provided with paths, stair- 
ways, and bridges. The path leads beyond the upper end of the Glen to the Rock 
Cabin, and to Pa^her^s Point, from the latter of which there is an extensive view. 
Above the entrance to Glen Onoko is the Stony Creek, a picturesque mountain- 
stream on which are the lovely Minisink Falls, 



THE WYOMXNG VALIjEY. 

How to reaeh* — The headquarters of the valley district is Wilkesbarre, Pa., which 
is reached from New York via the Lehigh Valley R. R., 178 miles; or the Delaware, 
Lackawanna ife Western R. R. to Scranton, and thence via the Bloomsburg Division 
to Kingston, opposite Wilkesbarre. From Philadelphia Wilkesbarre is reached via 
the Pennsylvania R. R. to Manunka Chunk, and thence ma Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R. R. From Buffalo by Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. to 
Scranton. 

The Wyoming Valley is about 20 miles long and 3 miles wide, being formed by two 
parallel ranges of mountains, averaging on the west about 800 and on the east 1,000 
feet in height. It is traversed by the Susquehanna River, which enters its upper 
end through a bold mountain-pass known as the Lackawannock Gap, and passes 
out of its lower end through another opening in the same mountain called Nanticoke 
Gap. The river is in most places about 200 yards wide, and from 4 to 20 feet deep; 
and moves with a very gentle current, except at the rapids or when swollen with rain 
or melted snows. Near the center of the valley it has a rapid, called the Wyoming 
Falls, and another at the lower gap, called the Nanticoke Falls. Several tributary 
streams fall into it on each side, after traversing rocky passes, and forming beauti- 
ful cascades as they descend to tiie plain. Describing this valley, the elder Silli- 
mau says: "Its form is that of a very long oval or ellipse. It is bounded by grand 
mountain-barriers, and watered by a noble river and its tributaries. The first glance 
of a stranger entering it at either end, or crossing the mountain-ridges which divide 
it (like the Happy Valley of Abyssinia) from the rest of the world, fills him with 
peculiar pleasure, produced by a fine landscape, containing richness, beauty, and 
grandeur. . . . Few landscapes that I have beheld can vie with the valley of 
Wyoming." The massacre of Wyoming, which has given the valley a melancholy 
prominence in history, and which forms the theme of Campbell's " Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming," occurred on July 8, 1778. The settlers, who had previously been at variaooe 
on account of being interested in charters from different authorities, had, at the out- 
break of the Revolution, united in an effort to form a home-guard for self-protection. 
Two of the companies thus formed were ordered to join General Washington, and a 
third, imperfectly organized and equipped, was unequal to the terrible need that 
soon arose. A body of 400 British and 700 Indians, chiefly Senecas, under Colonel 
John Butler, entered tlie valley June 30, 1778 ; and the inhabitants, having taken 
refuge in Fort Forty (so called from the number in one of the bands of settlers), gave 
battle on the 3d of July and lost. Then followed the terrible massacre, which, though 
it was exaggerated at the time, has had few parallels in American history. Neither 
age nor sex was spared, and but few of the ill-fated i»eople escaped by fieeing over 
the mountains to Stroudsburg. The village of Wilkesbarre was burnt, and its in- 
habitants either killed, taken prisoners, or scattered in the surrounding forests. 
Upward of 300 persons are estimated to have perished on that fatal day. 
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a citj of 87,718 inhabitants, pictDresquely situated on the Snsquehan- 
la River near tlie centre of tlie Wyoming Valley. The name com mem orates the 
lympathy for the American cause expressed in the English House of Commons, bj 
JiofamouaJohn Wilkes _^- - ,_^ 

and Colonel Barr^dur- .. r^.-j-- - 

ing the Revolutionary 
War, It has broad, 
well - shaded streets, 
and, as the shipping- 
point for the coal-mines 
oftlievicinity,ii8 com- 
mercial interests are 
eitensive. The Wy- 
oming Valley HoUl, the ' 
L'oeme Hoiue, the Ex- 
change Hotel, and tlje 
Brutal Hotel are first 
class. There are many 
fine villa residences 
along the rice r; and the 
city contains a band- 
aoine Cov/rt-House and County -Prison, a good Opera-Hovm., an excellent public 
library, and several fine churches. Back of the city and about 2 miles distant is 
PiMpM BMk, which is 750 feet high, and affords the best view of the entire Wy- 
omiog Valley. One of the most popular rei^orts in the vicinity is Barvcf's I^kc, 
which abounds in fish, and aroimd which is capital hunting. The lake is 1,000 
feet above the Susquehanna, and has a good hotel (the Lake Home) on its shore. 
A bridge across the river connects Wilkesbarro with S.lnpWn (Kingston Hotel), 
i miles above which, near the little hamlet of Troy, is the site of Fort Forty, 
where the unfortunate battle of Wyoming was fought. Near by is the Wfoning 
hUHCIt, a massive granite obelisk 621 f^^t high, with appropriate inacrijitions. 
Abont 8 miles above Eort Forty is Queen Either'^ Boek, so called from the half-breed 
Indian woman (queen of the Seuecas) who there avenged her sim^s death by toraa- 
liavrking 14 American soldiers with her own hand. 

Nine miles above Wilkesbarre is Plttstop, situated at the head of the Wyoming 
Valley, on the Susquehanna, just below the mouth of Lackawanna Creek. Welt ol 

. the town are the Lack 

awannock Mountains, 
tilled with rich coal- 
mines, which here find 
in outlet. A promi- 
lent object of interest 
n the vicinity is Camp- 
f helPt Ledge, a point 
^ from which a chann- 
f. ing view of the valley 
" isobtained. Twomilea 
below Wilkesbarre (on 
the Bloomsburg Div.) is 
Plinonth, which is not 
far from the Wyoming 
Fails of the Susquehan- 
na, about the middle 
of the volley. Near 
by are the Delaware & 
Sndson, Wilkesbarre, and Nottingham Collieries. NaaflMke (5 miles below Plym- 
)Dtb) ia a little coal-village, near the southern extremity of the Wyoming Valley. 
Looking northward from the hills on the east side of the river near here, a beautifnl 




ley, from Campbell's Led^ 
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view of the valley is presented, and the scenes helow, from the banks of the river 
and canal, are most varied and delightful. Shiekshtnny (7 miles below Nanticoke), 
at the outlet of the Nanticoke Gap, is a little place in the midst of a rugged 
hill and valley country, much frequented by sportsmen. The Banh of Wapwol- 
lopen^ on the east shore, is the barren peak of its namesake mountain. All the 
streams from Nanticoke down are adorned with cascades of great beauty, and 
abound in trout, and the river in salmon. 



THE yiRGINIA SPRINGS RBGION 

How to reach. — The chief points of departure to the Springs Region of Virginia 
are Staunton and Lynchburg, Stauntcm may be reached from the North by the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., and Lynchburg by the Richmond & Danville R. R. from 
Washington, or by the Norfolk and Western from Norfolk. The best route is by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., which penetrates the central portion of the Springs 
Region. The F. F. V. (Fast- Flying Virginian) limited train, leaving New York in 
the afternoon, reaches the springs or stations, where conveyances are taken for 
reaching them, without change from New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. The Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. is the only line over which solid 
trains are run to the Virginia resorts in the Central Spring Region. The best wa^iT^ 
of reaching each spring will be mentioned in connection with our description cr^ 
the spring itself. _ 

Hotels, Boarding-Houses, etc — As a general thing, the hotel, and its cottages, bath ^ 
houses, and other buildings, are the only houses in the immediate vicinity of th 
springs. The charges at the springs are uniformly $2 to $3 a day ; $80 to $70 
per month. Other expenses are light. Horses may be hired in the country for 
|l.50 a day. At the springs, the charges for horses and vehicles are higher, but 
very moderate in comparison with the liveries of Northern resorts. Carriages 
seating four may usually be hired for $5 a day. " Let the tourist," says Mr. Pol- 
lard, '' bring his fishing-rod, and a gun to shoot deer. A common f^olt at the 
springs, and which is perhaps prevalent at all watering-places, is the idle and 
dawdling life ; but the spas of Virginia have this great and peci$ar advantage — that 
instead of the visitor being compelled to walk or ride on a dusty thoroughfare, or 
hunt a paltry stroll on the beach, he may lose himself in a few moments in the 
neighboring forest, where recreation may be sweetened with perfect solitude, or 
exercise freshened with the mental excitement that makes it alike pleasant and 
profitable." 

The White Sniphar Springs are situated directly on the line of the Chesapeake'& 
Ohio Railway, 91 miles west of Staunton and 227 miles from Richmond, and 
have long been famous as the favorite watering-place of the Southern States, and 
also well patronized by visitors from the North and West. The White Sulphur 
Sprines are situated on Howard's Creek, in Greenbrier County, West Virginia, 
directly on the edge of the Great Western Valley, and near the baea of the 
Alleghany range of mountains, which rise at all points in picturesque and winning 
beauty. Kate's Mountain, which recalls some heroic exploits of an Indian maiden 
of long ago, is one fine point in the scene southward ; while the Greenbrier Hills 
lie two miles away, toward the west, and the lofty Alleghany towers up mf^ies- 
tically on the north and east. The Hot Spring is 38 miles distant, on the north ; 
the Sweet Spring, 17 miles to the eastward ; and the Salt and the Red Springs, 24 
and 41 miles, respectively, on the south. The vicinity of the White Sulphur is 
rich in scenery, and the locality itself is very beautiful. Fifty acres, perhaps, are 
occupied with lawns and walks, and the cabins and cottages of the guests, built 
in rows around the public apartments, the dining-room, the ballroom, etc., give 
the place quite a merry, happy, village air. It is not known precisely at what 
period the spring was discovered. Though the Indians undoubtedly knew its vir- 
tues, there is no record of its being used by the whites until 1778. Log-cabins 
were first erected on the spot in 1784-'86, and the place began to assume some- 
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tbiog of Ite present aspect about 1820. Since then it has been yearly improTed, 
until it is oapable of pleasantly housing snd feeding 3,000 guests. The spring 
bubbles up from the earth ia the lowest part of the valley and ia covered by a pa 
vilion formed of 13 Ion c columns supj o ting a don e crowned by a s atue of 
Qjgeia The ep ng s at an elevat on of 2 000 leet above t de n ater I s tem 
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The Old Sneet Sprlnfcs are situated in Monroe County, 9 miles from Alleghany, on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., with which they connect by stages. This watering- 
|)lace is said to be the oldest in Virginia, and to have Iwen freqnented for its medi- 
cinal properties as early as 1T64. Visitors seeking the White Sulphur for the 
benefit of their health are generally advised by physicians familiar with tbe effect 
of the waters to pass from the White Suliibur to the " Old Sweet," whose stimu- 
lating and invigorating properties are believed to perfect the advantages derived 
from the former water, and infuse permanent health into the system. The water 
is said to derive its peculiar briskness trom the carbon dioxide which predominates 
in it, and is prescribed tor all the varieties of dyspepsia, for diarrhwa, dysentery, 
and general disorder of the system. It is said to act as an excellent tcnic in cases 
of hysteria, passive hiemorrbnge, dropsy, rheumatism, neuralgia, and some of tbe 
diseases of women. The springs are situated in a lovely valley, between tlie Alle- 

Shany Mountain which bounds tbe northern prospect, and tbe Sweet Springs 
fountain, rising on tbe south. I'iie hotel is large, and there are spacious and ex- 
cellent baths for ladies and gentlemen. The Sweet Chalyheite Spriigs are situated 
one mile &om tbe " Old Sweet," and eight miles from Alleghany Station, on the 
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Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., with which they connect by stages. The waters are 
chalybeate and tonic, and the accommodations for visitors spacious. The tempera- 
ture of the water varies from 75° to 79° Fahr., and the three springs discliarge 260 
gallons per minute. 

Tiie Salt Salphnr Springs connect by stages with Fort Spring^ a station on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., 108 miles west of Staunton and 254 miles west of Rich- 
mond. This watering-place is near Union, the county- seat of Monroe, about 24 
miles from the White Sulphur, and is completely shut in by mountains — Swope's 
Mountain, Peters's Mountain, and the Alleghany — the place being near the eastern 
base of the first-named. These springs were discovered in 1805 by Irwin Ben- 
son while boring for salt-water, which he was induced to liope for from the fact 
that the spot had been a well-known *' lick " for deer and buffalo. The hotel' and 
cottages have accommodations for about 400 guests. There are three springs, one 
of which is styled the "Iodine." The Salt Sulphur water is recommended for 
chronic affections of the brain ; for chronic diseases of the bowels, kidneys, spleen, 
and bladder; and for neuralgia and the various nervous diseases. 

The Red Salphnr Springs, in the southern portion of Monroe County, are 41 
miles below the White Sulphur, 17 from the Salt, and 39 from the Sweet. 
They are reached by stage from Lowell^ a small station on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R. R., 127 miles west of Staunton. The approach to these springs is beau- 
tifully romantic and picturesque. Wending his way around a high mountain, the 
weary traveler is for a moment charmed out of his fatigue by the sudden view of 
his resting-i)lace, some hundreds of feet immediately beneath him. Continuing 
the circuitous descent, he at length reaches a ravine, which conducts him, after 
a few rugged steps, to the entrance of a verdant glen, surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mountains. This beautifully-secluded Tempe is the chosen site of the vil- 
lage. The spring is situated at the southwest point of the valley, and the 
water is collected in two white-marble fountains, over which is a substantial 
cover. The improvements at the place are extensive and well-designed, combining 
elegance with comfort, and are suificient for the accommodation of 4r50 persons. 
The water of the spring is clear and cool, its temperature being 54° Fahr. It is 
strongly charged with hydrogen sulphide gas, and contains portions of several 
neutral salts. Its effects are stated to be directly sedative, and indirectly tonic, 
alterative, diuretic, and diaphoretic; and the water is used with advantage in cases 
of scrofula, jaundice, chronic dysentery and dyspepsia, and is a specific in con- 
sumption and diseases of the throat. 

The Healing, Hot, and Warm Springs of Bath County are grouped together a short 
distance north of the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., and are unrivaled by any others 
yet discovered either in Europe or America. They lie within a short distance of 
each other, and the visitor may pass from one to another in an hour or two, through 
magnificent scenery. These springs are under the control of the Southern Im- 
provement Co., which has built a 24-mile railway from Covington, a station on the 
main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., to Hot Springs, passing through BcaHitg 
Springs. The scenery around this watering-place is extremely agreeable ; there is 
a fine cascade near, and the Springs buildings make a charming little village, shin- 
ing pleasantly through the green trees. The waters of this spring are stated to be 
almost identical in their chemical analysis with the famous Schlangenbad and Ems 
waters of Germany. Their temperature is uniformly 84° Fahr., and the water is 
regarded as highly beneficial in cases of scrofula, chronic thrush, obstinate cases of 
cutaneous disease, neuralgia, rheumatism, ulcers of the lower limbs of long stand- 
ing, and dyspepsia, in some "hopeless cases" of which it is said to have worked 
cures. The Hot Springs are 2^ miles from the Healing Springs, and are said to be 
the hottest baths in the world, the temperature reaching 110° Fahr. There are 9 
springs, and 9 baths attached, all in the grounds of the hotel. The most marked 
effect of the free use of these waters is in cases of rheumatism and torpid liver, 
which are "promptly and remarkably relieved. A bathing establishment to cost 
$150,000, and an elegant hotel to accommodate 500 guests, are in course of con- 
struction at Hot Springs, which will be conducted in addition to the old hotel, 
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which has been remodeled and newly fitted up. The Wsrm Springs were discovered 
by the Indians, and have long been a popular resort. The water is very abundant, 
and is used for bathing as well as drinking, chiefly the former. It contains sul- 
phuric, carbonic, silicic, and organic acids, in combination with potassium, ammo- 
nium, calcium, magnesium, ferrous oxide, and aluminum. The diseases for which 
the baths are beneficial are gout, chronic rheumatism, swellings of the joints and 
glands, paralysis, chronic cutaneous diseases, and calculous disorders. At the 
lower end of the Warm Spring Valley is the Cataract of the Falling Springs^ 
where a foaming mountain- brook tumbles over a rocky ledge 200 feet hifih. These 
springs may also be reached by a ride from Millboro, with a magnificent view from 
the top of Warm Spring Mountain, wliich the tourist crosses at an elevation of 
nearly 1,600 feet above its base (2,250 feet above the sea). On the summit of the 
mountain is a spot called tlat Rock^ from which there is a superb view of the 
long mountain-ranges, -extending as far as the eye can see, **'like a dark-blue 
sea of giant billows, instantly stricken solid by Nature's magic| wand." On 
this route is also seen the curious Blowing Care^ situated near the banks of 
the Cow-Pasture River. The Bath Alnm Springs are near the eastern base of the 
Warm Springs Mountain, 5 miles from the Warm Springs, and 10 from Millboro, on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., with which they connect by stages. The waters 
issue from a slate-stone clifi*, and are received into small reservoirs. The springs 
differ — one of them being a strong chalybeate, with but little alum; another, a 
Qiilder chalybeate, with more alumina; while the others are alum of different 
strength, with traces of iron. The waters are decidedly tonic and astringent, and 
ftre recommended for scrofula, dyspepsia, eruptive affections, hepatic derangement, 
chronic diarrhoea, nervons debility, and in various uterine diseases. The thermal 
^aths of Bath County, here grouped together, are unrivaled by any others yet dis- 
covered, either in Europe or America. As has been seen, they are all close to- 
gether, and the visitor may pass from one to another in an hour, through magnifi- 
cent scenery. 

The Rockbridge AlBm Springs are in Rockbridge County, H miles from Goshen^ on 
•he Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., with which they connect by Victoria & Western Ry. 
C*he springs include 5 fountains, issuing from beneath irregular slate stone arches. 
Cohere are three hotels (Brooks Honse, Central Hotels and Grand Hotel)^ which, 
vith cottages, will accommodate 1,200 guests. The lawn, grounds, and adjacent 
cenery, are extremely beautiful, and the waters are regarded as highly beneficial 
n cases of chronic dyspepsia, diarrhoea, scrofula, gastric irritation, and diseases 
>f the skin. The Rockbridge Baths are near the Springs just described. The 
iprings are within a few feet of the banks of North River, and are surrounded 
>y picturesque scenery. The waters are impregnated with iron, and are strongly 
charged with carbon dioxide gas. As a tonic bath (adapted to nervous diseases 
ind general debility) the Rockbridge Baths are highly recommended. Jordan^s 
Alum Springs are reached by stage from Milboro'. The waters possess qualities 
similar to those of the other alum si)rings in this vicinity. 

Coyner's Springs, situated within about 300 yards of Bonsack's, on the Norfolk 
fe Western R. R., is a favorite resort with the people of Lynchburg, from which 
it is 47 miles distant. The buildings are spacious and comparatively new, and 
the place has the reputation of being one of the gayest in Virginia. The waters 
contain sulphur, and, of their class, are mild and pleasant. They are recommended 
In cases of difficult, imperfect, or painful digestion, enfeebled condition of the 
Dervous system, chronic diseases of the bladder or kidneys, salt-rheum, tetters, 
indolent liver, and in some of the affections peculiar to females. — The Alleghany 
iiprings are 77 miles from Lynchburg, and 3 miles from Shawsville on the Norfolk 
fe Western R. R., with which they connect by stages. At the railway-station, 
the managers of the springs have erected a commodious and pleasant hotel, de- 
ngned as a convenience for visitors arriving by the night trains, and desirous of 
ieferring the stage-ride until the next day. The Alleghany Springs had the repu- 
tation at one time of being somewhat exclusive in the class of visitors, but have now 
become highly popular. The hotel and cottages are situated upon undulating 
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ground, surrounded by wild and picturesque scenery. In the neighborhood (8 miles 
distant) are the Puncheon-Bun Falls, a wonderful series of cascades, where a moun- 
tain-brook tumbles for 1,800 feet down an almost perpendicular ledge. JFisher^s View 
(6 miles from the Springs) is a point on the mountain from wbich a fine view of the 
wild and beautiful scenery of the surrounding region may be obtained. The Alle- 
ghany water is cathartic, diuretic, and tonic. The diseases for which it ie recom- 
mended are dyspepsia, depressed biliary secretions, costiveness, scrofula, jaundice, 
and incipient consumption. It has a specific tonic action on the organs of digestion, 
correcting deranged and morbid action in those organs. The purgative eftects are 
mild or active in proportion to the amount of water used. The Montgtvery WUte 
Silphnr Spring are situated in Montgomery County, 1^ mile from Big Tunnel, 
on the Norfolk & Western R. R., with which they connect by a tramway reach- 
ing from the station to the threshold of the reception-rooms. These springs are 
beautifully situated in the midst of fine scenery, diversified by- rippling streams; 
and the buildings are unusually elegant and substantial, with accommodations for 
about 1,000 guests. The waters are of two kinds: one a strong sulphur, resembling 
that of the Greenbrier White Sulphur; the other a tonic chalybeate. The sulphur 
is said to be less cathartic and stimulant than other sulphurs, and to act more mildly. 
— Tlie Yellow Snlphnr Springs are 5 miles southwest of the Montgomery White, and 
3 miles from Christiansburg on the Norfolk & Western R. R., with which they 
ccmnect by stages. This Spring is located high up on the east side of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, and, '^ in consequence of this elevation, the air is elastic, pure, 
and invigorating during the hottest days of summer." The water, which derives 
its name from the fact that it deposits on the side of the spring, or after standing, 
a yellow-brownish sediment, possesses valuable tonic properties, and is delight- 
fully cool, the temperature in the hottest weather remaining at 55°. — The Bhe 
Ridge Springs, in Botetourt County, directly on the line of the Norfolk & West- 
ern R. R., have lately become one of the favorite and frequented resorts in 
Virginia. They are situated near the summit of the Blue Ridge MountainSt 
1,300 feet above the sea, in the midst of delightful scenery, and where the air 
is exceptionally pure and cool. Besides the Blue Ridge Springs Hotel, there are ft 
number of commodious cottages, and the waters have a special reputation for the 
cure of dyspepsia. The Roanoke Red Snlphnr Springs are considered to be very valuable 
in case of phthisis, and the waters closely resemble those of the Red Sulphur Spring* 
of Monroe County, West Virginia. The mountains, streams, and forests which sur- 
round the place afford all the pleasures which the beauties of Nature can give, and 
the society is excellent. The principal hotel is the Roanoke Red Sulphur Springs 
House. The place is reached on the Norfolk & Western R. R. to Salem, whence a 
brief stage-ride completes the journey. 

The Berkeley Springs are situated in Morgan County, West Virginia, on a branch 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. running from Hancock to the springs (128 miles from 
Baltimore). This is a long-established and popular place of resort, the ease with 
which it is reached bringing an unusual proportion of visitors from the North. Th^ 
surrounding scenery is highly picturesque, and the spot possesses historic and social 
associations as connected with Washington, who frequently visited it. From a re— 
mote period it has been the resort of large numbers of agreeable people from the^ 
lower Valley of Virginia and Maryland ; and was a popular watering-place as far 
back as 1816, when Paulding visited it and described it in his "Letters from th^ 
South." The waters flow from five springs at the rate of 2,000 gallons a minute. 
The temperature is 74° Fahr. The bathing-pools are very large, and rank with th^ 
finest in Virginia. The water is not remarkable for its curative properties, and i» 
but slightly impregnated with mineral ingredients, but the bathing is highly invig- 
orating. The main building is a large and commodious hotel, in which dancing 
takes place nightly throughout the season. — Capon Springs is a highly-popular sum- 
mer resort near the top of the North Mountain, 15 miles from Capon Station, on 
the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (113 miles from Baltimore), from which it is reached 
by stage. The Capon Springs Hotel is an elegant hotel, with several cottages 
attached; furnishing accommodations for about 750 guests. Fronting the hotel is 
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the bathing establishment, with a beautiful colonnade front of 280 feet, with a cen- 
tral building two stories high, 42 by 30 feet, containing parlors, etc., for the use of 
bathers. The Capon water contains silica, magnesia, soda, bromine, iodine, and 
carbon dioxide gas ; and is recommended for idiopathic and sympathetic affections 
of the nervous system, various forms of dyspepsia, chronic diarrhoea, irritation of 
the intestinal canal, and gravel. Gandy'^s Castle, the Tea-Table, and other curiosities 
of the region are accessible from this watering-place. — The Orkney Springs are in 
Shenandoah Co., a few miles from Mt. Jackson, on the Valley Branch of the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. — The Rawley Springs are situated in Rockingham County, 11 miles 
by stage from Ha/rrmriburg on the Valley Division of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
(181 miles from Baltimore). The hotel accommodations are excellent, the grounds 
are well improved, and the surrounding scenery is very attractive. The Rawley 
water is a compound chalybeate ; is alterative and tonic in its effects ; and is held 
to be remedial in those chronic diseases which, are characterized by low and defi- 
cient vital action. 

The foregoing springs are the most prominent and popular of the " Springs 
Region." Among other less frequented watering-places are the Bedford Alum 
Springs, west of Lynchburg, near the Norfolk & Western R. R., the waters of 
which contain iron sulphide, and are valuable in dyspepsia. — The Grayson White 
Sulphur Springs, in Carroll County, near the point where New River passes through 
the Iron Mountain, and connecting with the N. & W. R. R. at Max Meadows. — 
The Sharon Alum Springs, connecting with the N. & W. R. R. at Wytheville, 25 
miles by stage. — The PulasJd Alum Springs, connecting with the N. & W. R. R. 
at Pulaski, 10 miles by stage. — Eggleston'^s Springs, near the Salt Pond, containing 
sulphur. — The Fauquier White Sulphur Springs, in Fauquier County, 7 miles from 
Warrenton. — Jordan's White Sulphur Springs, in Frederick County, 5 miles from 
Winchester, and 14 from Stephenson's Station on the Harper's Ferry & Valley Branch 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Tliis is a popular and agreeable summer resort. 

Natural Bridge, Va. 

Here is situated one of the grandest natural wonders in the United States. It 
lies at the extremity of a deep chasm in Rockbridge County, in which flows the 
little stream called Cedar Creek, across the top of which, from brink to brink, 
there extends an enormous rocky stratum, fashioned into a graceful arch. The 
bed of the stream is more than 200 feet below the surface of the plain, and the 
sides of the chasm, at the bottom of which the water flows, are composed of solid 
^ock, maintaining a position almost perpendicular. The middle of the arch is 40 
feet in perpendicular thickness, which toward the sides regularly increases with 
^ graceful curve, as in an artificial structure. It is 60 feet wide, and its span is 
almost 90 feet. Across the top of the bridge passes a public road, and as it is in 
"the same plane witli the neighboring country, one may cross it in a coach with- 
out being aware of the interesting pass. The most imposing view is from about 
60 yards below the bridge, close to the edge of the creek; from that position the 
arch appears thinner, lighter, and loftier. A little above the bridge, on the W. side 
of the creek, the wall of rock is broken into buttress-like masses, which rise almost 
peri)endicularly to a height of nearly 250 feet, terminating in separate pinnacles 
which overlook the bridge. On the abutments of the bridge there are many names 
carved in the rock, of persons who have climbed as high as they dared on the face 
of the precipice. Highest of all for nearly three-quarters of a century was that of 
George Washington, who when a youth ascended to a point never before reached, 
but which was surpassed, in 1818, by James Piper, a student in Washington Col- 
lege, who actually climbed from the foot to the top of the arch. It is reached by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. from Richmond (distance 181 miles), and from the 
north Ha the Cumberland Valley R. R. to Hagerstown, Md., and thence by the 
Norfolk & Western R. R. (Hotels, Appledore, Forest Inn, Pavilion,) 
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MOUNTAIN-RBGION OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

How to reach.— The key of the mountain-region and converging point of all the 
routes of stage-travel west of the Bine Ridge is Asheville, situated in the charming 
valley of the French Broad. There are five routes by which Asheville may be 
reached from the north, west, and south, and, as each one offers special attrac- 
tions, we shall describe them separately: 

1. From Salisbury. N. 0., by the Savannah and Paint Rock Branch of the West- 
ern North Carolina Division of the Richmond & Danville System to Ashevilie. 
Morgantown {Mountain Hotel), 80 miles from Salisbury, is a popular resort, and well 
worth the attention of all lovers of mountain scenery. It is situated on the slopes 
of the Blue Ridge, 1,100 ft. above the sea, and a very beautiful view may be obtaiDed 
from any eminence in the vicinity. About 15 miles W. of Morgantown are the Glm 
Alpine Springs, whose waters contain lithia, and are said to possess diuretic, tonic, 
and alterative properties. In this neighborhood the Haw¥8 Bill and Table Roeh 
are situated. The latter is a high, bleak rock rising above the top of a monntain 
over 200 ft. It can easily be ascended, and upon the summit there is about an acre 
of rock with a smooth surface. About 25 miles from Morgantown is the grand 
Linn?ille Gorge, where the Linnville River bursts through the massive barrier of the 
Linnville Mountains. 

2. From Spartanburg, S. 0., reached by the Spartanburg & Asheville Branch of 
the Western North Carolina Division of the Richmond & Danville System throngh 
Charlotte. 

3. From Charlotte, N. C, to Statesville by the Charlotte & Taylorsville Branch 
of the South Carolina Division, or to Lincolnton, and by narrow-gauge railway 
to Hickory on the Western North Carolina Division of the Richmond & Danville 
System. Near Shelby are Wilson's Springs, somewhat noted as a summer re- 
sort. Thi>* route lies through the famous Htekory-nnt Gap, the scenery of which has 
been declared by some European travelers to be equal in beauty and grandeur to 
any pass in the Alps. The entire length of the Gap is about 9 miles, the last 5 being 
watered by the Rocky Broad River. The gateway of the gorge on the E. side is 
not more than ^ mile wide, and from this point the road winds upward along a 
narrow pass, hemmed in on all sides by stately heights. The loftiest bluff is on the 
south side, and, though 1,500 ft. high, is nearly perpendicular. A stream of water 
tumbles over one portion of this immense cliff, and falls into an apparently inacces- 
sible pool. From the summit of the Gap there is a most impressive view in all 
directions. 

4. By stage from Greenville, S. C. (reached by Richmond & Danville System to 
Charlotte), via Saluda Gap, Flat Rock, and Hendersonville, to Asheville (60 miles). 
This route traverses some of the finest portions of the South Carolina mountain- 
region (described below), and the entire road lies through the most enchanting and 
picturesque scenery. Flat Roek, once the most frequented of Carolina resorts, has 
been shorn of its former glories, but the lovely valley still contains some noble man- 
sions, surrounded by beautiful gardens. 

5. By the stage from Greenville, S. C, via Jones's Gap and CsBsar's Head to 
Asheville (about 75 miles). CcBsar's Head is a bold and beautiful headland in 
South Carolina. Beyond Caesar's Head the route passes near Cashier's Valley, a lofty 
table-land lying on the side of the Blue Ridge, so near the summit that its elevation 
above the sea can not be less than 3,500 ft., and hemmed in on all sides by noble 
peaks, among which Chimney-Top stands forth conspicuously. On the S. W. edge 
of the valley is Whiteside Monntain, which is in many respects the most striking peak 
in North Carolina. Rising to a height of more than 5,000 ft., its S. E. face is an 
immense precipice of white rock, which, towering up perpendicularly 1,800 ft., is 
fully 2 miles long, and curved so as to form the arc of a circle. The ascent to 
the summit can be made partly on horseback and presents no difficulties, and the 
view is of surpassing grandeur. 

" To the N. E., as far as the eye can reach, rise a multitude of sharply defined 
blue and purple peaks, the valleys between them, vast and filled with frightful 
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ravines, seeming the merest gullies on the earth ^s surface. Farther off than this 
line of peaks rise the dim outlines of the Balsam and Smoky ranges. In the dis- 
tant S. W., looking across into Georgia, we can descry Mount Yonah, lonely and 
superb, with a cloud-wreath about his brow ; 60 miles away, in South Carolina, a 
flash of sunlight reveals the roofs of the little German settlement of Walhalla ; and 
on the S. E., beyond the precipices and ragged projections, towers up Ohimney-Top 
Mountain, while the Hog-Back bends its ugly form against the sky, and Cold Moun- 
tain rises on the left. Turning to the N. we behold Yellow Mountain, with its 
square sides and Short-OflF. Beyond and beyond, peaks and peaks, and ravines and 
ravines ! It is like looking down on the world from a balloon." — Edward King. 

6. From the north, west, or southwest, Asheville may be reached via East Ten- 
nessee & Virginia R. R. to Morristown, Tenn. ; thence via its North Carolina Divis- 
ion to Wolf Creek; and thence by the Western North Carolina Division of the 
Richmond & Danville R. R., which traverses the vallev of the French Broad River 
amid magnificent mountain scenery. 

Hetels, Boardlng^lloiises, etc — At a few of the principal towns in the North Caro- 
lina mouniain region there are excellent hotels where the charges are from $2 to $3 
per day, or from $12 to $18 per week. But at the smaller hotels and boarding- 
nouses, or at the country taverns, tourists may obtain plain but substantial accommo- 
dations at very much lesser rates. Fine brook-trout and game, fresh butter, e^gs^ 
and good milk may be found often at the most unpromising places. The tourist 
who travels through this region must not expect the lavish accommodations provided 
at Northern watering-places. For those who are contented with simple but hearty 
fare, the mountains of North Carolina offer the most delightful attractions of grand 
scenery and salubrious climate. 

Thb North Carolina Mountains. — This region, where the Appalachian chain 
reaches its greatest height, presents scenes of beauty and sublimity unsurpassed by 
anything east of the Rocky Mountains. Here brawling mountain-streams dash 
down the precipitous mountain-sides in cascades and cataracts of incomparable 
splendor ; and here the contrasted loveliness of smiling valley and rugged peak is 
brought out with a fullness scarcely equaled elsewhere. The region consists of an 
ele?ated table-land, 250 miles long and about 60 broad, encircled by two great 
mountain-chains (the Blue Ridge on the east and the Great Smoky on the west), 
and traversed by cross-chains that run directly across the country, and from which 
spurs of greater or lesser height lead off in all directions. Of these transverse 
ranges there are four: the Black, the Balsam, the Cullowhee, and the Nantahala. 
Between each lies a region of valleys, formed by the noble rivers and their minor 
tributaries, where a healthy atmosphere and picturesque surroundings are combined 
with a soil of singular fertility. The Blue Ridge is the natural barrier, dividing the 
Waters falling into the Atlantic from those of the Mississippi, and its bold and beau- 
tiful heights are better known than the grander steeps of the western chain. This 
Western rampart, known as the Great Smoky, comprises the groups of the Iron, the 
dnaka, and the Roan Mountains ; and from its massiveness of form and general ele- 
vation is the master-chain of the whole Alleghany range. Though its highest sum- 
Baits are a few feet lower than the peaks of the Black Mountain, it presents a con- 
tinuous series of lofty peaks which nearly approach that altitude, its culminating 
point, Clinffman^s Dome^ rising to the height of 6,660 ft. The most famous of the 
transverse regions is that of the Black Mountain, a group of colossal heights, the 
dominating one of which. Mount Mitchell^ is known to be the loftiest summit east 
of the Mississippi. With its two great branches it is over twenty miles long, and 
itp rugged sides are covered with a wilderness of almost impenetrable forest. 
Above a certain elevation, no trees are found save the balsam-iir, from the dark 
color of which the mountain takes its name. Northward of the Black Mountain 
stand the two famous heights which Arnold Guyot calls '* the two great pillars on 
both sides of the North Gate to the high mountain-region of North Carolina." 
These are the Orandfather Mountain in the Blue Ridge, and Boan Mountain in the 
Smoky. Both of these peaks command a wide view, but the Roan is especially 
remarkable for the extent of territory which it overlooks, comprising the seven 
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States of North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina. Next to the Black, in the order of transverse chains, comes the 
Balsam, which in length and general magnitude is chief of the cross-ranges. It is 
50 miles long, and its peaks average 6,000 feet in height, while, like the Blue Ridge, 
it divides all waters and is pierced by none. From its southern extremity two 
great spurs run out in a northerly direction ; one terminates in the Cold Mountain^ 
which is over 6,000 feet high, and the other in the beautiful peak of Fisgah, which 
is one of the most noted landmarks of the region. 

Having reached Asheville^ the tourist may spend days or weeks in visiting the 
many picturesque spots in the vicinity, or in hunting, fishing, or exploring the caves, 
mines, and Indian mounds. Asheville is situated in the lovely valley of the French 
Broad River, surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills and commanding one of the 
■finest mountain views in America. Just above its site the Swannanoa unites with 
the French Broad, Charming natural passes surround it, and within easy excursion 
distance is some of the noblest scenery in the State. The town itself has many 
fine private residences, and there are good charches, schools, banks, and news- 
papers. The ])rincipal hotels, the Battery Park^ Orand Central^ and Swannanoa^ 
furnish good accommodations at a moderate price, and there are good boarding- 
houses. A few miles from the town are some white sulphur springs, from which 8 
variety of lovely views may be had ; and 9 miles N. are the so-called MiUion 
Springs, beautifully situated in a cave between two mountain- ranges, where sulphur 
and chalybeate waters may be had in abundance. But the excursion which above 
all others he should not fail to make is that down the Freneh Broad River, the supreme 
beauty of which has long been famous. Below Asheville the river flows through an 
ever-deepening gorge, narrow as a Western canon and inexpressibly grand, until it 
cuts its way through the Smoky Mountains, and reaches Tennessee. For 36 miles 
its waters well deserve their musical Cherokee name (Tahkeeostee, ^*the Racing 
River "), and the splendor of their ceaseless tumult fascinates both eye and ear. 
The railroad follows its banks, and often trespasses upon the stream, as it is crowded 
by the overhanging cliffs. About 35 miles from Asheville, on the right of the road, 
is the famous rock Loverh Leap ; and just below it, where the left bank widens out 
into a level plain, the Hot Springs {Mountain Park Hotel^ open all the year) nestle in 
A beautiful grove of trees, some 2,000 to 2,500 feet above the sea. These springs 
are among the most noted mineral waters in the Southern States, and are reached 
directly by West North Carolina Div. of the Richmond and Danville System, or 
from Lynchburg or Knoxville by the East Tennesvsee, Virginia & Georgia R. R. to 
Morristown, Tenn., and thence as above. An analysis of the water shows that it 
contains free carbon dioxide, free hydrogen sulphide, and sulphuric acid in combina- 
tion with calcium, and a trace of magnesia. Though quite palatable as a beverage, 
it is taken chiefly in the form of baths, for which there are excellent facilitiesj, and 
is recommended for dyspepsia, liver-complaint, diseases of the kidneys, rheumatism, 
rheumatic gout, and chronic cutaneous diseases. The hotel is spacious and comfort- 
able, and is kept open winter and summer. Five miles below the springs, on the 
Tennessee boundary, the road passes beneath the bold precipice of the Painted 
Rocks^ a titanic mass over 200 ft. high, whose face is marked with red paint, sup- 
posed to be Indian pictures. Near by are the Chimneys^ lofty cliffs, broken at their 
summits into detached piles of rock bearing the likeness of colossal chimneys, a 
fancy greatly improved by the fireplace-like recesses at their base. From Wolfi 
Creek^ ten miles before reaching the Springs, stages run to Rale's Springs, 

Among the mountain- ascents that may be readily made from Asheville, those of 
Mt. Pisgah and Mt. Mitchell will best repay the trouble. Pisgah lies to the S., and 
<;ommands an extensive view over Tennessee, South Carolina, and Georgia, as well 
as over the greater part of Western North Carolina. The excursion to Sit. MitfhHI, 
including the ascent to the peak and the return to Asheville, can be made in three 
dayp, and, though arduous, is entirely free from danger. The summit of Mt 
Mitchell is the highest in the United States E. of the Mississippi (6,701 ft.), and 
aflPords the visitor a view of unsurpassed extent and grandeur. All Western Caro- 
lina lies spi'ead before him, together with portions of Virginia, Tennessee, South 
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irolina, and Georgia. He can tra<je across the Old Dominion the long, undulating 
le of the Blue Ridge, which, entering Korth Carolina, passes under the Black, 
id thence runs southerly till it reaches South Carolina, where it turns to the W., 
ad, making a curve, joins the Smoky near the northeast corner of Georgia, 
•verlooking this range from his greater elevation, he sees every height in that part 
f North Carolina which lies E. of it. Another attractive mountain-excursion (less 
ften made, however) is to the Balsam Range, lying to the W. The route is to Bre- 
urd, a pleasant village lying in the matchless valley of the Upper French Broad, 
[here are many most picturesque excursions in the immediate vicinity of Brevard. 
[)own the glens of the hills come rushing impetuous streams in Undine-like cascades. 
3uch are the lovely Falls of Conestee, of Looking-Glass, and of Glen Cannon. Here 
the sunlight is scarcely able to pierce to the water, so luxuriant is the forest- 
growth. 

From Brevard the way to the Balsam is plain and short. Following the North 
Fork of the French Broad into what is called the Gloucester Settlement, the traveler 
finds himself at the foot of the range, and a guide may easily be had to direct the 
way farther into the mountain wilderness. Even the Black Mountains do not leave 
a more powerful impression of grandeur and sublimity than the Balsam. *' Im- 
mense ridges rise on all sides," to quote a writer in " Appletons' Journal," speak- 
ing of this scenery; "lofty peaks Hft their heads into the dazzling regions of the 
npper air, escarpments of rugged rock contrast with the verdure of the forest that 
clothes all other points, while trackless gorges and deep chasms, where the roar of 
nnseen cataracts alone breaks the silence of solitude, are the characteristic features 
of the region. Leaving the domain of Gloucester, a traveler of faint heart and 
wavering courage may be struck with dismay at the wildness of the scenes into 
which he is led. The path is a trail, only visible to the eyes of a mountaineer, 
which planges down precipitous hill-sides, winds along dizzy verges, where a single 
&l8e step would send horse and rider crashing into the abyss below, and mounts 
ascents so steep that the saddles threaten to slip back over the straining animals, 
wid a cautious rider will look well to his girths. Knob after knob is climbed, and 
yet the dominating heights, as one catches glimpses of them now and then, seem tar 
away as ever. Nevertheless, it is evident that one's labor is not in vain. The air 
gr«»w8 more rarefied, the horizon expands, the world unrolls like a scroll, and over it 
spreads the marvelous haze of distance." 



THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

Utw te reaclk — 1. By Southern Pacific R. R. (Visalia Division) from San Fran- 
isco to Lathrop and then to Berenda (178 miles), thence by branch road to Ray- 
mond (21 miles), and thence by Yosemite Stage and Turnpike Company 35 miles to 
^e Wawona Hotel. 

Passengers leaving San Francisco at 4 p. m. reach the Wawona next day at 
p. M. This route affords an opportunity for visiting the Mariposa Grove of Big 
\ee8, which is only 6 miles from the Wawona^ and also the Fresno Grove. 

'2. The second route is from Stockton on the Southern Pacific R. R. via Stockton 
» Copperopolis branch to Milton (183 miles from San Francisco), and thence by 
-age. There are 147 miles of staging on this route, and it is only taken by those 
^ho wish to visit the Calaveras Grove of Big Trees. 

The usual route from the Wawona is past Inspiration Point, Bridal Veil Falls, 
il Oapitan, etc., to the valley, a journey of five or six hours. Three or four days 
t the very least ought to be devoted to seeing the chief sights of the valley before 
^turning to the Wawona, whence the Mariposa Grove is easily accessible. 

Hotels. — There are several hotels in the valley, of which the Stoneman House .^ 
Wawona, and Yosemite Falls are the best. The sleeping-accommodations are good, 
ind the table fairly provided, considering the distance of the locality from the ordi- 
lary markets. Board, $3 and upward a day. Guides with horses usually cost $4 a 
lay. 
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Thb YosEMiTE Valley is situated od the Merced Biver, in the southero portion 
of the countj of Mariposa, California, 140 milea a little aoothof eaatfrom San Fran- 
cisco, bnt iDOre than 226 milee from that city by any of the usuallj-traveled routes. 
It is on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, midway between its eastern and 
western base, and nearly in the centre of the State, measnring north aud sonth, Ihe 
valley is a nearly level area, about 9 miles in length, and from J of a mile to I) of a 
mile in width, and almost a mile in perpendicniar depth below the general level of the 
a^acent region, and inclosed in frowning granite walls rising with almost unhroten 
and perpendicular faces to the dizzy height of from 3,000 to 6,000 feet. From the 
brow of the precipices in several places spring streams of water whic" 
rains and melted snows, form cataracts of a beanty and magnificence surpassing 
anything known in mountain scenery. "The priuuipal features of the Yoseuile," 
says JosiaJi D. Whitney, in his excellent "Yosemite Guide-Book," "and those 
by which it is distinguished from all other known valleys, are: 1. The near ap- 
proach to verticality of its walls; 2. Their great height, not only absolutely, but 
as compared with the width of the valley itself; and 3. The tery small amonnt of 
dibrit at the base of these gigantic clifi^. These are the great characteristics of 




the Yosi 



■egion, 



throughout its 
I length; but, besides these, 
j there are many other Btrik- 
ing peculiarities and fea- 
tures, both of snblimitj 
I and beauty, which cin 
I hardly be surpassed, if 
I equaled, by those of an; 
1 mountain valleys in the 
world. Either the dome* 
■ the waterfalls of the 
Yosemite, or any single 
one of them even, would 1 
be sufficient, in any En^ \ 
ropean country, to attract .j 
travelers from far and wide i 
in all directions. Water 
falls in the vicinity of the ' 
Yosemite, surpassing id 
beauty many of the best 
known and most visited in 
Europe, are actually left 
entirely nnnolJced by trav- 
elers, because there are so 
many other objects of in- 
terest to be visited that it 
is impossible to find lime 
fbr them all." The valley 
: is almost one vast flower- 
: garden. Plants, shrnba, j 
I and fiowers of every hue, _•■ 
I cover the ground like > 
' carpet; the eye is dazxled 

■"■ '■ by the brilliancy of the 

color, and the air is heavy with the fragrance of a million blossoms. Trees of 
several centuries' growth raise their tall heads heavenward, yet, beside and in 
comparison with the vast perpendicular clilft of rooks, they look like daisies be- 
side a tall pine. On every side are seen the beautiful and many-colored manzanita 
and madrone, and trees of such shajie and variety as are never seen in the Atlantic 
States. The Yosemite was discovered in the spring of 1851 by a party nnder the 
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land of Oapt. John Boling, in pnrsait of a band of predator; IndiaDS, who made 

ir stronghold, considering it inacceesible to the whites. By an act of Congreaa, 

1 in 1864, the Yoaemite Valte; and the Maripoaa Grove of Big Trees were 

ed to the ^tate of California upon the express condition that they shall lie kept 

pnblio use, resort, and recreation,'^ and sliall be "inalienable for all time." 

Indian residents of the valley had a name for each of the prominent cliffs and 

'falls, bat these are difficult of pronunciation, and l^ve all been discarded 

t the name of the valley itself (whidi means "Large Grizzly Bear"). 

le most striking featare of the valley scenery is El €iplbw< Although not so 

by several tliousand teet as some of its giant neighbors, yet its isolation, its 

til, its perpendicular sides, and its prominence as it projects like a great rock 

ontory into the valley, make it, as ita name indicates, the Great Chief of the 

y. It is 3,300 feet high, and the sides or walls of the mass are bare, smooth, 

jntirely destitute ot vegetation. "It is doubtfol," says Prof. Whitney, "if 

here in the world there is present«d so squarely cut, so lofty, and so im- 

g a face of rock." On the opposite side of the valley is the beautiful BiUal- 

lill, where the creek of the same name lea)>s over a clifF 900 feet high into the 

' below. The water, long ere it reaches its rocky bed, is con vert«d into mist, 

.escenda in a white sheet of spray. Caught hy the gentle winds of the valley, 

Jling waters are waited 

r and thither, at times 

spreading like a vi 

again closing as if 

ts purity, swaying a< 

le right and now 

i&,, ever changing but 

)eautiful. The ^ir?t»« 

I Creek, oa the other 

of the vallev, directly 

lite the Bridal Veil 

a a fine fall over 1 000 

ligh, included in a deep 

i of the rock near the 

■ comer of El Capitan 

Is a beantiful fall « hile 

s, but the stream which 

ices it dries up earl) 

) season. On the same 

IS the Bridal Veil, and 

e above it, is Cathedral 

a miisaivdj Bcniptured 
of granite, 2,660 feet 

with nearly vertical 
bare of vegetation 
jeyond are The ^pireK 
graceful columns ot 
te stimding out from 
ionnected at the t>ase 

the walls of the v 
From one point of view 
spires appear symmet- 
ind of equal height, and 
ibove tlie edjre of the 
xnotly like the towers 
lotliio cathedral. Far- loMmiie irsii. 

up the valley, on the opposite side, is the triple group of rocks known as the 
I Brothers. The peculiar outline of these rocks, as seen from below, resembling 

frogs sitting with ttieir heads turned in one direction, is supposed to have 
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suggested the Indian name Pompompasus, which means " Leaping-Frog Rocks." 
The highest of the peaks is 3,830 feet high, and from its summit there is a superb 
view of the valley and its surroundings. Nearly opposite the Three Brothers is a 
point of rocks projecting into the valley, the termination of which is a slender obe- 
lisk of granite, which, from its peculiar position, or from its resemblance to a gigan- 
tic watch-tower, is called Sentinel Rock (3,043 feet high). This is one of the grand- 
est masses of rock in the Yosemite. Directly across the valley are the Tosenite Filfe, 
which are Justly regarded as the most wonderful feature of the Yosemite scenery. 
The fall has a total height of 2,600 feet, which, however, is not all perpendicular. 
There is first a vertical leap of 1,500 feet, then a series of cascades down a descent 
equal to 626 feet perpendicular, and then a final plunge of 400 feet to the rocks at 
the base of the precipice. The rumble and roar of the falls are heard at all times, 
but, in the (luiet of the evening, they are so great that it seems as if the very earth 
were shaking. No falls in the known world can be compared with these in height 
and romantic grandeur. The renowned Staubbach of Switzerland is greatly in- 
ferior, both in height and volume. The best time to see the falls is in May, June, 
and July; by August or September both the Yosemite and the Bridal Veil have 
shrunk almost to nothing, although it can be visited up to December. The cliff a 
little to the east of the Yosemite Fall rises in a bold peak to the height of 3,030 
feet above the valley, and afibrds a magnificent view of the entire region. Its 
summit is easily reached by a trail leading up Indian Gallon. 

About 2 miles above the Yosemite Falls the main valley ends, and branches ont 
in three distinct but much narrower caflons. Through tiie middle one of these the 
Merced River comes down ; in the left-hand or northwesterly one the Tenaya Fork 
of the Merced flows in ; and in the right hand or southwesterly one, the South Fork 
or Illilouette. At the angle where the Yosemite branches is the rounded columnar 
mass called Washington^ Column, and immediately to the left of it the immense 
arched cavity known as the Royal Arches, Above these the symmetrical form of ' 
the North Dome looms up to the height of 3,568 feet. The Half IHrne, on the op- 
posite side of the Tenaya Cation, is the loftiest and most imposing mountain of those 
considered as part of the Yosemite. It is a crest of granite, rising to the height 
of 4,737 feet above the valley, and was long considered perfectly inaccessible, but 
in 1879 certain improvements were made, by which tourists were enabled, and will 
in future be enabled, to reach this commanding point. Lying in perfect tjuiet and 
seclusion at the foot of and between the North and Ilnlf Domes is the exquisite httle 
Mirror Lake, an expansion of the Tenaya Fork. It is frequently visited (and best early 
in the morning) for the purpose of getting the reflection upon its mirror-like surface 
of an overhanging mass of rock to which the name of Mt. WatJeins has been given. 
In the middle cation the Merced River comes down from the plateau above in a 
series of noble cascades and two grand cataracts, which are among the chief attrac- 
tions of the Yosemite. The first fall reached in ascending the cation is the ?eni«l 
Fall, which has a vertical height of about 400 feet. The ledge over which the fall 
descends is surmounted by a steep but not difficult path, and the view down the 
cation from the summit is extremely fine. '' From the Vernal Fall up-stream," to 
quote Prof. Whitney again, '' for the distance of about a mile, the river may be fol- 
lowed, and it presents a succession of cascades and rapids of great beauty. As we 
approach the Nevada Fall, the last great one of the Merced, we have at every step 
something new and impressive. On the left hand, or north side of the river, is the 
Cap of Liberty, a stupendous mass of rock, isolated and nearly perpendicular on ftl^ 
sides, rising perhaps 2,000 feet above its base, and little inferior to the Half Doffl^ 
in grandeur. It has been frequently climbed, and without difficulty, although ap- 
pearing so inaccessible from the cation of the Merced. The Nevada Fail is in every 
respect one of the grandest waterfalls in the world, whether we consider its vertical 
height, the purity and volume of the river which forms it, or the stupendotj^ 
scenery by which it is environed. The fall is not quite perpendicular, as there is 
near the summit a ledge of rock which receives a portion of the water and throws 
it off with a peculiar twist, adding considerably to the general picturesque effect" 
The height of the fall is about 600 feet. In the cation of the South Fork, or Illilon- 
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utte, there is a fine fall estimated at 600 feet high. It is visible from a point on 
the trail from the hotel to Mirror Lake, hut is seldom visited b; travelers, as the 
cuion is roagh and difficult to climb. 

Several small encampments of Digger Indians nre generally to be found in the 
valley ; and, if not delighted, the visitor will certainly be amnsed, by the primitive 
mode of living of these "children of Nature." Professor Whitney warmly recom- 
mends tourists visiting the Yosemite to make an excursion round the valley on the 
outside. Such an eieursion can be made mostly on beaten trails without the 
slightest difficulty or danger, will occupy but a few days, and will afford as grand 
paftoramic views of mountain and valley as can be tbund in Switzerland itself. 
Those who can not make this tour sljoiild at least make excursions to JntpiTation 
Point, on the Mariposa trail, and to Olacier Point (3i miles) on the McCauley 
ttail. The view from either is indescribably grand. 



THE BIQ TRZIBB. 

Tbbbe are eight distinet patches or groves of the l!ig Trees (Seqvoia gigantea) 
now known. These eight groves are, in geographical order from north to south : 
Gret, the Calaveras ; second, the Stanislaus; third, Crane Flat and Merced; fourth, 
Mariposa; fifth, Fresno; sixth. King's and Kaweah Rivers; seventh. North Fork 
Tole River ; eighth. South Fork Tule River. The Calaveras, Mariposa, and Crane 
Flat groves are the only ones which have become a resort for travelers. 

The CaliTens Gnts is situated in Calaveras County, California, near tlie Stanis- 
This being the iirst grove of Big Trees discovered, it has ( 



aore into notice and been much t 
reached by rail from San Francisco 
to Lodi, thence by Narrow Gauge 
to Valley Spring!, and thence by 
itage to Murphy't (25 miles). It is 
mnal to stay overnight at Mur- 
phy's, and take the atnge in the 
■ morning forthe Big Trees, 16 miles 
distant. There is a good hotel (t)ie 
Hammoth Orove) at the grove. The 

ijrove occupies a belt 3,200 feet | 
Dng by TOO feet broad, in a de- i 
presaion betweentwoslopes, through 
which meanders a small brook tim 
dries up in snnuner. There are be 
tween 90 and lUO trees of large 
aize in the grove, and a considerable 
Dumber of smaller ones. Several 
have fallen since the grove w 
Iirst discovered, one has been cut ; 
*lown, and one has had the bark 
stripped from it up to the height 
of 116 feet above the ground. 'I1ie 
tallest now standing is the Key- 
atom State, which is 326 feet high 
And 46 feet in circumference ; and 
the largest and finest is the Em- 
pire State. There are 4 trees over 
300 feet' high, and from 40 to 61 
feet in circnrolerence. Their age is 
snppOBed to be about 1,500 years. 
The tree which was cut down oc- 
oupied 6 men 23 days, putnp-angers < 
being used for boring through thetree. 



1 visited than any of the other.i. 
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After the trunk was severed from the stnmp, it took the 5 men 3 days, with ponder- 
ous wedges, to topple it over. The bark was 18 inches thick. — The Stanislaiis Grofe 
(or South Grove) is situated on Beaver Creek, 5 miles southeast of the Calaveras 
Grove. There are 700 or 800 trees in this grove ; several of them being very fine 
specimens and in excellent condition. The grove is frequently visited by tourists, 
who ride over from the hotel in the other grove, where horses and guides are fur- 
nished. 

The Mariposa Grove is situated about 16 miles directly south of the Lower 
Hotel in the Yosemite Valley, and is part of the grant made by Congress to be set 
apart for '' public use, resort, and recreation,'' forever. It is reached by the 
'* Mariposa Route " to the Yosemite, as follows : from Lathrop ma the Visalia di- 
vision of the Central Pacific R. R. to Berenda, thence by raih'oad to Raymond, and 
thence to Wawona Hotels from which it is 6 mi^es distant. The grant made by 
Congress is 2 miles square, and embraces two distinct groves, which are about \ 
mile apart. The Upper Grove contains 365 trees of 10 feet in diameter, besides a 
great number of small ones. The average height of the Mariposa trees is less than 
that of the Calaveras, the highest of the former (272 feet) being 53 feet less than 
the tallest of the latter ; but their average size is greater. The largest tree in the 
grove is the Grizzly Giant (Lower Grove), which is still 94 feet in circumference, 
and 31 in diameter, though much decreased in size by burning. The first branch is 
nearly 200 feet from the ground, and is 6 feet in diameter. The remains of a pros- 
trate tree, now nearly consumed by fire, indicate that it must have reached a diame- 
ter of about 40 feet, and a height of 400. Tiie trunk is hollow, and will admit of 
the passage of three horsemen riding abreast. There are about 126 trees over 40 
feet in circumference. 

The Crane Flat and Merced Grove consists of two groups of trees with a few strag- 
gling ones between. One ^roup is about a mile northwest of Crane Flat, on the 
Coulterville trail to the Yosemite ; the other is 3 miles southwest of this, on the car- 
riage-road to the Yosemite. The trees are rather smaller than those in the Cala- 
veras Grove, the largest sound tree that has been measured being 57 feet in circum- 
ference. 

The Fresno Grove is situated in Fresno County, about 14 miles southeast of 
Clark's, and is reached in same manner as the Mariposa Grove. This grove covers 
an area of 24 miles in length, by 1 to 2 in breadth, and contains between 500 and. 
600 trees. The largest measures 81 feet in circumference at 3 feet from the ground - 
— The King* 8 and Kaweah River Grove is upward of 50 miles southeast of th^ 
Fresno Grove, about 30 miles northeast of Visalia. This is by far the most exten - 
sive collection of trees of this species yet discovered, but they are scattered over ^a- 
belt about 10 miles long by 4 or 5 wide, and their size is not great, the average be>^ 
ing from lO to 12 feet in diameter, and few exceeding 20 feet. The largest on.^ 
known is near Thomas's mill; it has a circumference of 106 feet, and a height o^ 
276 feet. — The only other groves yet discovered are those on the Tule River^ o^ 
which there are two ; one on the north and the other on the south fork of that streaoci - 
They are 15 miles apart, and the more northerly of the two is about 30 miles trorxa 
the grove last described. 

CALIFORNIA SUMMER RESORTS. 

The State of California lies on the Pacific coast of the United States, between 
lat. 32° 20' and 42° north, and Ion. 114° 20' and 124° 25' west, its length being 770 ] 
miles, the greatest breadth 330 miles, the least 150 miles, average about 230 miles, i 
Kext to Te^as it is the largest State in the Union. The two noble mountain-ranges 
which traverse the State, the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Kange, running nearly 
parallel northwest and southeast, are clothed with luxuriant forests, and contain a 
great variety of valuable minerals. Between the Coast Range and the ocean occur 
numerous minor ranges and isolated hills, frequently approaching the water's edge, 
and inclosing a succession of the most salubrious, beautiful, and fertile valleys. To 
the north, the Pacific is still more broken with low hills and mountains. The inter- 
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locking spurs of the Coast Range and Sierra Nevada cover the whole northern end 
of the State, and give it a very broken and rugged character. Between the Sierra 
Nevada and the Coast Range lies the great basin bearing the double name of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, although really but one geographical forma- 
tion. This extends N. and S. about 400 miles, with an average breadth of from 
60 to 60 miles, and presents evidences of having once been the bed of a vast lake. 
It is drained from the N. by the Sacramento River, and from the S. by the San 
Joaquin, which, after meeting and uniting in the centre of the basin, break through 
the Coast Range to the Pacific. Along the rivers the valleys are generally low and 
level, and extremely fertile, rising into undulating slopes and low hills as the moun- 
tains are approached on either side. At the northern end, between lat. 40° and 42°, 
is a high table-land or plateau, about 120 miles long, and 5,000 feet above the sea, 
lying between the main chain of the Sierra Nevmla and a branch which extends 
N. W. to Mount Shasta. This plateau is an independent basin ; its waters do not 
leave it, but flow into a few lakes where they are absorbed in the sands. The great 
basin of Utah and the Colorado Desert, in the southeastern portion of the State, 
are barren and sterile tracts of land, with a sandy soil and scanty vegetation. The 
Sacramento and the San Joaquin are the most important rivers of California, and 
the. only lakes worth mentioning are Donner Lake and Lake Tahoe, which lie to- 
gether near the eastern boundary. 

California is not only noted for its great mineral wealth, but for its vegetable 
productions and its delicious and salubrious climate. All the fruits and cereals of 
the temperate zone are found here, and in the southern districts tropical products 
grow in great perfection, including figs, lemons, oranges, apricots, nectarines, 
olives, pomegranntes, pineapples, bananas, limes, citrons, almonds, etc. The north- 
ern fruits attain a greater size than in the East, and come to maturity with but little 
care. For its production of grapes and wine the State is specially notable. The 
grape region extends over 60,000 square miles, and wines are made here in greater 
qaantity, and, on the whole, greater excellence than in any other corresponding 
portion of the country. 

The ettBUite of California varies greatly in different parts, irrespective of the 
great range of latitude (9i°) through which the State extends. It differs widely 
from that of the Atlantic slope in the same latitudes, and probably from that of 
any other country in the world. Properly speaking, California has several climates: 
the basin of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys having one ; the western slope 
of the Coast Range N. of lat. 35° another ; and that portion of the State 8. of lat. 
S5° still another. The climate W. of the Coast Range is different from that E. of 
the same range, which is less than 60 miles in width. At San Francisco the mer- 
cury seldom rises above 80° in the dry, or falls below 40°in the wet season, and the 
tnean annual temperature is 56°. It is doubtful if any other country in the world 
lias such warm winters and such cool summers as California ; the mean tempera- 
tiore of the coldest month being only about 10° lower than that of the highest. 
The coolness of the summer nights is attributed to the extreme clearness of the 
atmosphere favoring radiation ; and the warmth of winter to the influence of the 
great Japan Current, which performs the same functions in the Pacific as the Gulf 
Stream does in the Atlantic Ocean. The wind blows for a part of each day from 
the N. and N. W. along the coast nearly the whole year. 

Though California is more generally noted for its attractions as a winter climate, 
those most familiar with its sea-side and inland resorts r« gard them as no less de- 
sirable for purposes of summer recreation. The difference of temperature between 
summer and winter in those portions of California best known to the tourist and in- 
valid ranges from ten to fifteen degrees. The sea-side resorts of California have the 
advantages of balmy and invigorating climate, beautiful scenery, splendid bathing 
beaches, and, for the most part, of excellent hotels. The inland resorts comprise 
many mineral springs, which have been found of great efficacy in the treatment of 
many diseases, while the surroundings of these places offer resources of enjoyment 
to the sportsman in the way of fishing and shooting which cannot be surpassed any- 
where in the United States. The larger rivers of California offer the best salmon-fish- 
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in^, and the smaller streams and brooks swarm with large and gamy trout. In the 
near vicinity of most of the inland resorts the hunter, too, may find active employ- 
ment for his gun in pursuit of the bear, the deer, and other large game, as also of 
partridges, grouse, and other w:kI-fowl, which exist in numbers almost without limit. 
The tourist from the Northern and Eastern States may reach San Francisco by way 
of the Northern Pacific R. R., the Union Pacific R. R., the Santa F4 route, and the 
Southern Pacific R. R. to San Fmneisco, and thence as will be found below. In a rapid 
glance at the summer resort places of California the attention of the reader will first 
be called to 

The Sea-side Resorts. 

Peseadero is reached from San Francisco by the Southern Pacific R. R. to Sm 
Miiteo (21 miles) ; thence by stage (30 miles). The stage-ride over the mountains 
affords some very fine views. Pescadero {Swanton House) offers varied attractions — 
bathing, ocean and river fishing, boating, hunting, etc. Near the town is the cele- 
brated pebble-beach, where agates, opals, jaspers, and carnelians of every conceiva 
ble hue are found abundantly. Tri- weekly stages run from Pescadero to Sants Onus, 
one of the celebrated watering-places of California. From San Francisco Santa 
Cruz is reached by the narrow-gauge railway, or xia the Southern Pacific R. R. 
by way of Pajaro (121 miles). The town lies on the northern curve of the Bay of 
Monterey, and all the ocean ships and steamers which plow the Pacific may be seen 
passing on the way to and from San Francisco. The outlook on sea and mountain 
is superb. The Santa Lucia Mountains on the S. of the bay. Which is 20 miles across, 
the Gabilan Mountains on the S. E., the Mount Di;iblo range on the E., and the 
Santa Cruz Mountains on the N. E., stand up in bold relief, while the waters sparkle 
on two sides. The days are mild and the nights cool. The bathing- beach, which is 
unsurpassed in the world, is very long. The fashionable season is from May 1st to 
October 1st, though the place is frequented the year round. The little city is liter- 
ally embowered in roses the year through, and there are a number of fine churches 
and public buildings, as well as hundreds of beautiful villas and private residences. 
The best hotels are the Pacific Ocean House^ Pope House^ and the Sea Beach Hotels 
which are large and admirably kept, while there are numerous less expensive but 
very comfortable houses for the accommodation of the public. On the picturesque 
narrow-gauge branch of the S. P. R. R. which runs through the San Lorenzo Caiion 
is the group of Big Trees which compare favorably with other groves in the State. 
Six miles from Santa Cruz, on the line of the Southern Pacific R. R., is the attractive 
little resort of Aptos^ and 3 miles E. of that the great camping-ground of Sequel 
(Camp Capitola), which is to the Pacific coast what Martha's Vineyard is to the' 
Atlantic coast, as a religious resort. Both these charming sea-side places overlook 
the Bay of Monterey. 

Monterey, inunediately opposite Santa Cruz, on the S. side of the bay, rivals ttie 
latter place as a fashionable summer resort. It is reached from San Francisco either 
by steamer or via Southern Pacific R. R. (distance, 125 miles). Until 1847 this city 
was the capital of California, but, since the rise of San Francisco, its commerce and 
business have dwindled away. It is now best known as a delightful watering-place 
and health-resort. The bay of Monterey, on which it is situated, within sight of the 
ocean, is 28 miles across from point to point, and is delightfully fftuated for bathing, 
boating, fishing, and yachting. The water is almost transparent, and the beach, 
like that of Santa Cruz, cannot be surpassed. The greatest variety of sea-mosses, 
shells, pebbles, jaspers, and agates — the latter beautifully polished by the waves — 
can be found here. During the warm season, from May to October, the thermom- 
eter never rises above 70°, as the heat from the valleys and mountain-sides is 
tempered by cooling winds from the ocean until sunset, and by breezes from the 
mountain-gaps during the night. Light overcoats and blankets are generally found 
comfortable during the evening and night. There are a number of excellent hotels 
at Monterey, the best, and indeed one of the greatest sea-side hotels in the Unite<l 
States, being the Hotel del Monte, in the center of a beautiful garden — the finest, 
the most gorgeous, the richest, the most varied in all the world, the famous gar- 
dens of Kew and Kensington not excepted. It is not alone in summer that flow- 
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ers bloom at the Hotel del Monte ; in the middle of winter the grounds are lovely 
with the color of blooming roses, pansies, and countless other flowers, while stretches 
of the tenderest plants, with qallas and heliotropes in prominent lead, are seen on 
every hand. The marvelous ribbon-beds, with minute details of infinite variety of 
forms and combinations, exist in all their beauty throughout the year; and the 
section oalled *' Arizona," made up wholly of cacti^ many of extreme sensitiveness 
to cold, remains continually in prickly and rebellious thrift. There are also many 
expensive summer cottages at Monterey, and it is believed that this place will be 
the Newport of the Pacific coast. The camp-grounds of the Pacific Grove Retreat 
— the summer meeting-place of the Pacific branch of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle and of an association of Methodists — lie pleasantly on the shore 
about a mile from the city. For those who love the quaint old picturesque houses, 
which lend charm to a few of our Spanish- American cities, the older part of the city 
of Monterey will have peculiar attraction. Among the points of interest within easy 
driving distance of Monterey are the ruins of the Carmel Mission — one of the four 
established toward the end of the eighteenth century in Upper California by Father 
Juniporo Serra and his coadjutors. A statue to the old padre has been erected in 
his honor on a hill near where he first landed ; and Cypress Pointy with its famous 
18-raile drive, is a celebrated resort for picnic and camping parties, where there is 
one of the most magnificent views on the Pacific coast. 

San Lnis Obispo (reached by steani^r to Port Harford and thence by railroad) is 
built on the site of the old mission in a beautiful country. The Hotel Ramona is 
one of the largest on the coast, and commands a fine view. 

Santa Monica, which hardly yields to Santa Cruz and Monterey in- its reputation 
as a sea-side resort, is situated in Los Angeles County, 18 miles from the city of 
Lob Angeles* It is reached from San Francisco via the Southern Pacific R. R. to Los 
Angeles (482 miles), and tlience via a br.inch line (18 miles). It may be con- 
veniently reached, like all other points in Southern California, from the Middle 
and Southern States by the Santa F6 System and the Southern Pacific, which con- 
nect at Barstow, K. M. The town of Santa Monica is located on a high bluflP 
just above the beach, and in many respects its position is unequaled. It is de- 
lightful both as a summer and winter resort, and surf-bathing may be enjoyed 
during the whole year. There is an excellent hotel {Hotel Arcadia) and several 
boarding-houses. In the pavilion on the beach hot and cold fresh and salt water, 
and fresh and salt steam-baths, may be enjoyed. The fi>hing is excellent, and the 
wild-fowl shooting in the vicinity all that could be wislied. It is believed by many 
that the day is not far distant when Santa Monica will become (me of the most noted 
pleasure resorts on the continent. Two miles away is Santa Monica Caflon^ a famous 
resort for camping-parties. The young city of Pasadena is ten miles northea-t of Los 
Angeles, at the base of the Sierra Madre Mountain, and is frequented by health - 
seekers of every calling. It possesses, besides the Raymond^ numerous good hotels, 
all of which are well appointed and beautifully situated. The citrus fruits fiourish 
here in great abundance. Daily trips are made to Santa Monica, and daily trains 
connect the city with Los Angeles. 

San Bernardino {Southern Hotel), reached after a ride of 61 miles by Southern 
California RV from Los Angeles, is in a beautiful valley, with picturesque mountains 
on three sides of it, and contains 4,012 inhabitants. The view of Mt. San Bernardino, 
the loftiest peak of the Coast Range, is exceedingly grand. The air of San Bernardino 
is drier than that of points nearer the coast, malaria is unknown, and the climate is a 
perpetual invitation to an open-air life. Many invalids find a residence in Old San 
Bernardino (which lies higher than the new town), or in Riverside^ more beneficial 
than one in the town proper. About miles distant, near Mt. San Bernardino, are 
the Arrowhead Hot Springs, These springs contain lime, soda, iron, and alumina. 
There is a fine hotel, reached by a well-graded mountain -road. Connection with 
the springs is by a coach, that meets all the principal trains at San Bernardino. 
Horses may be bought at from $20 to $50 each at San Bernardino ; their keep costs 
very little, and many attractive excursions may be made — to the San Gorgonio Pass, 
the Great Yuma Desert, the San Jacinto tin-mines, or the placer gold-diggings. 
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Santa Barbara, one of the best known and most freqnented of the Oalifomia health 
resorts, lies in a sheltered nook, 275 miles S. S. E. of San Francisco, from which it is 
reached by steamer of the Pacific Coast Steamship Co. Like Santa Monica, it is pat- 
ronized both as a summer and winter resort. Many of its climatic advantages are 
dae to its peoaliar sitaation. A sadden break in the coast-line discloses the town, 
lying upon the plain facing south. It is nearly encircled, first by low foot-hills, and 
then by lofty mountains in the rear. The town is distributed over nearly three 
square miles. It has grown out of an old Spanish mission which was found*^ in 
1780, and which gradually drew around it the native cultivators of the adjacent 
lands. Its present population is 5,864, half of whom are Americans that have 
come here in search of health from the New England and Middle States; and, as 
most of these latter belong to what are called the " better classes," the society of 
the place is exceptionally pleasant and refined. There are several hotels (of which 
the best are the Arlington and the San Marcvs\ many boarding-houses, banks, a 
college, good public schools, daily and weekly newspapers, and numerous churches. 
The town contains a '' Spanish quarter" and a '' Chinese quarter," both of which 
will prove interesting to strangers by their tumble-down picturesqueness ; but the 
new or American part of the town, and especially the suburbs, are handsomely 
built. Most of the cottages are really charming, and, if some of them are a little 
overdone in ornamentation, the trouble is balanced by the real beautj which Nature 
affords in the gardens. Every plot of ground, no matter how small, has its row of 
orange-trees, its exotics, and its bed of native perennials. Roses abound summer 
and winter. The verbena-beds are cut down like grass thrice yearly, and spring 
up again stronger than ever. The most rare and curious shrubs and trees grow 
luxuriantly, and the heliotrope climbs 20 feet high. There are numerous good 
roads leading in every direction, and a noble ocean-beach — a famous resort for 
riding and driving as well as bathing. Montecito is a suburb a few miles from 
the town, near which are the Hot Sulphur Springs. Besides the steamer route, 
Santa Barbara is reached from San Francisco via the Southern Pacific R. R. to 
Saugus (449 miles), and thence by branch railroad. 

San Diego {Florence Hotels Horton House, and St. James\ the Pacific terminus 
of the Santa F6 Route, lies on the N. E. shore of a bay of the same name, about 460 
miles S E. of San Francisco and 15 miles N. of the Mexican border. Its harbor is, 
next to that of San Francisco, the best on the California coast. The town is more 
than 100 years old. having been founded by the Roman Catholic missionaries in 
1769. Its growth during the last few years has been rapid, and it now has seven 
churches, two academies, three daily and three weekly newspapers, four banks, a 
fine court-house, several excellent hotels, numerous boarding-houses, and a popula- 
tion in 1890 of 16,159. The climate of San Diego is remarkably equable and salu- 
brious, tiie thermometer seldom rising to 80°, or sinking to the freezincr-point, and 
the usual mean being 62°. The winter days are as <unny and inviting as those of 
June in the Eastern States, and an out-door life is possible to all save the feeblest 
invalids. There is no fog, and very little moisture in the air. San Diego is a 
healthful place of residence, and, like all this section of California, it is exempt 
from diseases of a malarious character. San Diego is connected with San Francisco 
by steamer along the coast, or by the Southern California R. R. to Los Angeles, 
thence by the Southern Pacific. 

On a peninsula directly opposite San Diego is Coronado Beach. It is connected 
with the mainland by a steam-ferry, and thence to the hotel is a short railway that 
runs every ten minutes. This resort is of comparatively recent origin, and only a 
few years ago it was a waste of sand. The Hotel del Coronado^ which is one of the 
largest hotels in the world, is situated directly on the edge of the beach overlooking 
the ocean. Architecturally it is of mixed character, partaking of the Queen Anne 
style, and having also much that is peculiar to the Elizabethan age. The hotel itself 
covers more than 7i acres, and is built around a quadrangular court of 260 by 150 
feet, in which is a garden containing many varieties of ornamental shrubs and fruit- 
trees, and where at night, wiien illuminated with electric lights, and with the foun- 
tain playmg amid the music from the orchestra, the scene resembles fairy-land. Jo 
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the bailding there are 750 rooms, and the diDiDg-room has a seatiofr capacity for 
1,000 people. The peculiar charm of Ooronado is its eqaable temperature. During 
the summer it is 10 cooler than at Naples, Mentone, Rome, Nice, or Florence, and 
is 8** warmer daring the winter months. The mean temperature of the summer 
and winter months varies only about 12°. Charles Dudley Warner, who spent part 
of the winter of 1889-'90 at this beach, writes of the vicinity : '* It lies there, our 
Mediterranean region, on a blue ocean protected by barriers of granite from the 
northern influences, an infinite variety of plain, caflon, hills, valleys, sea coast — our 
new Italy, without malaria and with every sort of fruit which we desire (except the 
tropical), which will be grown in perfection when our knowledge equals our ambi- 
tion ; and if you can not find a winter home there, or pass some contented weeks 
in the months of Northern inclemency, yon are weighing social advantages against 
those of the least objectionable climate within the Union. It is not yet proved that 
this equability and the daily outdoor life possible there will change character, but 
they are likely to improve the disposition and soften the asperities of common life. 
At any rate, there is a land where, from November to April, one has not to make a 
continual fight with the elements to keep alive." The excellence of the Ooronado 
Springs water, which has a recognized medicinal value, is one of the ch.irms of the 
resort. Along the beach are hundreds of cottages, with their gardens brilliant with 
flowers ; and, for those who want other allurements, there are a race-track, a mu- 
seum, an ostrich farm, a botanical garden, a labyrinth, good roads for driving, be* 
sides many other attractions. 

The visitor has choice of various excursions, any one of which will make a 
pleasant otiting for the day. Among these are the ride over the National City & 
Otay R. R. to the famous Sweetwater Dam and the quaint old town of Tia Juana. 
across the Mexican border. This great dam, which was begun in 1886 and finished 
in 1888, is built of solid granite and Portland cement, and has a capacity of six 
billion gallons. It is 90 feet high, 46 feet thick at the base, and 396 feet long at the 
top. Its cost was $200,000. From this immense reservoir of 700 acres San Diego, 
National City, and Chula Vista obtain their water-supply. The trip from Ooro- 
nado to the dam is a charming one, through orange and olive groves, and in full 
view of the bay and ocean. 

Ohula Vista, which the railway traverses from north to south, is a tract of 5,000 
acres subdivided into five and ten acre lots, which are sold only to those who will 
build homes upon them which shall not cost less than $2,000. Thirty-five miles of 
streets have been graded and lined with trees. The site of Ohula Vista seems to 
have been selected, as its name would indicate, for its picturesque surroundings. 

After leaving Chula Vista, the train soon reaches Otay City and enters the valley 
of the same name, with its acres of fields and orchards, and shortly afterward 
crosses the Otay River to the valley of Tia Juana. Here he who has never set foot 
on other than American soil may enjoy the sensation of feeling that he is in foreign 
territory. Here he also may have his first taste of frijoles or tortillas — beans or 
pancakes. 

CALIFORNIA MINERAIj-SPRING REGION. 

The mineral springs of California, it is claimed, excel in number and variety even 
those of Virginia. The hot springs are highly beneficial for sciatica, rheumatism, 
gout, paralysis, palsy, and cutaneous and blood diseases; and the cold springs furnish 
a great variety of waters a<lvantageous for the cure of blood, malarial, stomachic, 
intestinal, and biliary diseases. Most of these springs are situated in or at the base 
of the mountains, and are remarkable tor the beauty of the scenery and their 
resources for the amusement of the visitor in the way of the rod and the gun. 

Napa SmIa Springs lie about 5 miles 1^. E. of Napa City, reached by stage from 
that city, which is on the Napa Valley branch of the Southern Pacific R. R. The 
springs are located on a mountain-side, about 45 miles north of San Francisco. 
The waters contain iron, soda, magnesia, lime, and sodium chloride with free car- 
bon dioxide gas. The same elements are found as in the Carlsbad Spring water of 
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Bohemia. The outlook from the hotels, of which there are two^ood ones, is very 
picturesque. The water is used for hot and cold water bathing as well as for 
drinking. 

Calistoga, noted for its hot springs, is the terminus of the Napa Valley branch of 
the Southern Pacific R. R., 73 miles from San Francisco. It lies in a small valley, 
and is enriched by forest-clad hills and mountains. The principal hotels are the 
American and Magnolia, and there are also some twenty large cottages, capable 
of accommodating several families each. There are about twenty hot springs in all, 
most of the waters of which are strongly charged with iron, sulphur, and magnesia. 
There are facilities for cold, hot, t^team, vapor, or chemical baths. The public warm 
swimming-bath, 40 feet square, is one of the features of the place. The scenery is 
exceedingly picturesque, the well-cultivated fields, green lawns, sunny slopes, and 
shaded villas contrasting pleasantly with the wild grandeur of the rugged moun- 
tains. There are numerous mineral springs in the vicinity, among which are Mar- 
hinh (20 miles N. of Calistoga) and the White Sulphur Springs^ situated in a deep 
and picturesque gorge of the mountains, wnich rise on either side to a height of 
about 1,000 feet. The latter are about 12 miles from Calistoga. The u^tna 
Springs^ which are 25 miles from Calistoga, and may be reached by stage from St. 
Helena, a station on the Southern Pacific R. R., nine miles from Calistoga, are both 
hot and cold, and charged with iron, magnesia, and carbon dioxide gas. There is an 
excellent an<l commodious hotel. Mark West Hot Sulphur Springs is a watering- 
place in Sonoma County, 9 miles from Calistoga, and 4 miles from the Petrified 
Forest. It is reached from Calistoga by stage or carriage. The springs are of great 
eflScacy for rheumatism, catarrh, neuralgia, kidney complaints, dyspepsia, liver 
troubles, and indigestion. Thei'e are hotel accommodations for 150 guests. About 
5 miles S. E. of Calistoga is the Petrified Forest, which is justly regarded as one of 
the great natural wonders of California. Porticms of nearly 100 distinct trees, of 
great size, prostrate and scattered over a tract 3 or 4 miles in extent, have been found, 
some on the surface and others projecting from the mountain-side. They are sup- 
posed to have been siiicified by an eruption of the neighboring Mount St. Helena, 
which discharged hot alkaline waters containing silica in solution. Daily stages run 
from Calistoga (26 miles) to the famous Geyser Springs {Geyser Springs Hotel) which 
are situated in Sonoma County, in a lateral gorge of the Napa Valley, called the 
" Devil's Cation," near the Pluton River. The Geysers may also be reached from San 
Francisco by the San Francisco and North Pacific R. R. to Cloverdale. From Glover- 
dale (84 miles from San Francisco), stages run in 16 miles (fare for the round trip, 
$8.50) to the Geysers over an excellent road. A good plan for the tourist is to go by 
one route and return by the other. The approaches to the springs are very impres- 
sive, the scenery being finer, according to Bayard Taylor, than anything in the Lower 
Alps. The narrow Geyser Ravine, which is always filled with vapor, is shut in by 
steep hills, the sides of which, marked with evidences of volcanic action, are smok- 
ing with heat and bare of vegetation. A multitude of springs gush out at the base 
of these rocks. Hot and cold springs, boiling springs, and quiet springs lie within 
a few feet of each other. They diff\jr also in color, smell, and taste. Some are clear 
and transparent, others white, yellow, or red with ochre, while still others are of an 
inky blackness. Some are sulphurous and fetid in odor, and some are charged with 
alum and salt. The surface of the ground about the springs, which is too hot to walk 
upon with thin shoes, is covered with the minerals deposited by the waters, among 
which are sulphur, magnesium sulphate, aluminum sulphate, and various salts of 
iron. A properly directed course of these waters is said to afford an almost certain 
cure for rheumatism, gout, and skin-diseases ; but persons suffering from throat or 
pulmonary affections should not reside in the neighborhood. 

Bartlett's Springs is one of the most popular resorts in California. It is sitaated 
in Lake County, and is reached from San Francisco ma the California Pacific R. R. 
to Williams (125 miles), and thence by a stage-ride of 43 miles. There are a num- 
ber of springs, all cold, though the waters are artificially heated for bathing pur- 
poses, and they are charged with iron, sulphur, and carbon dioxide gas. One of the 
springs is noted for the escape of carbon dioxide gas in such volumes as to kill birds 
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passing over it. The water of the main spring, known as the Bartlett. is much 
esteemed in cases of chronic rheumatism, skin-diseases, hepatic and renal affections, 
dropsy, diseases of the uterus, neuralgia, and chronic malarial affections. There is 
a main hotel, with twelve other hotel buildings and sixty cottages, giving accommo- 
dation to some 400.people. Many camp out in the near vicinity. 

El Paso de Robles has a very wide repute for its hot and cold sulphur springs. 
The waters and mud-baths of these springs have proved of great value in rheuma- 
tism, sciatica, neuralgia, scrofula, malaria, salt-rheum, and a great variety of skin 
and blood diseases. The springs are in the beautiful valley of the Salinas River, 30 
miles from San Luis Obispo, and 228 from San Francisco. The whole region around 
is a charming natural park. El Paso de Robles may be reached from San Francisco 
via steamer to Port Harford, and thence by a stage-ride of 30 miles ; or via the 
Northern Division of the Southern Pacific R. R. direct to the Springs (215 miles). 
Two hundred guests can be accommodated at Hotel Eamona^ and commodious 
cottages and huts receive the overflow. There is a resident physician at the 
springs. Excellent fishing, hunting, and other out-door amusements attract the 
guest, and the climate, both summer and winter, is said to be nearly perfect. Among 
other health resorts Pamiso Springs have taken a high place within a few years 
from the medicinal value of the hot soda and sulphur springs, and have become well 
known for their cures of rheumatism, dyspepsia, diabetes, neuralgia, kidney and liver 
complaints. They are beautifully situated in what may be termed a grotto in the 
Coast Range, 150 miles from San Francisco. They are reached by the Southern Pa- 
cific R. R. to Soledad, and thence 7 miles by stage. Paraiso is a most charming re- 
treat in many respects aside from its health-renewing attractions. There are rivers 
and valleys and woods and mountains all around ; and many drives — that to the old 
Soledad Mission being the most delightful, as the landscape view in that vicinity is 
unsurpassed for beauty and grandeur. There are a large hotel and many cottnges on 
the premises, the former affording pleasant quarters; but by far the most attractive 
suites of apartments are those in the sunny cottages. There is ample accommoda- 
tion for 150 guests. There are hot soda and hot sulphur baths, two mud-baths, 
and every desirable advantage of comfortable living. The bath-houses are near the 
centre of the grounds, at a convenient distance from both hotel and cottages. The 
elevation is 1,400 feet, and there are trails to the neighboring mountain- tops, 300 feet 
above the springs. The attractions of Paraiso Springs are equally great for the in- 
valid and the healthy. 

Gilroy Het Mineral Springs is a celebrated resort for both seekers of pleasure and of 
health. It is reached from San Francisco by the Northern Division of the Southern 
Pacific R. R. to Gilroy (80 miles) ; and thence by stage to the springs (14 miles). 
There are several of these springs, the main one — and the one which gives the place 
its importance — being 109° to 115° of temperature, and composed of sulphur, alum, 
magnesia, iron, iodine, and traces of arsenic. The waters are used for both bathing 
and drinking, and are particularly efficacious in cases of rheumatism, neuralgia, pa- 
ralysis, scrofula, general debility, gout, and chronic derangements of the liver. The 
facilities for bathers are very complete. There are sixteen large bath-rooms, pro- 
vided with sprinklers of cool water. There is also a mud-bath for the cure of rheu- 
matism, scrofula, and other complaints. Then there are two plunge or swimming 
baths, respectively for ladies and gentlemen. A large drinking-fountain is erected 
over the main spring, which is only a few yards from the bath-houses. Near by 
are two cold sulphur-springs, and 6 miles away is a natural soda-spring, the waters 
of which, as they are dipped from the spring, sparkle and effervesce like champagne. 
There are two large hotel buildings admirably furnished and kept, and numerous cot- 
tages, the whole giving accommodation to about 250 guests. 

These are the principal mineral-water resorts of California, but there are many 
others, some of which are largely patronized, and hardly inferior to those mentioned 
above, most of which are easily accessible by the Southern Pacific R. R. and its 
branches. 
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COLORADO. 

Denver is situated on the right hank of the Soath Platte, at the junction of 
Cherry Creek, 15 miles from the east base of the Rocky Mountains, and 922 miles 
from St. Louis via the Kansas Division of tlie Union Pacific R. R., and 991 miles 
via the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 R. R. via La Junta and Colorado Springs. It 
is also reached from Chicago via all the great trunk lines connecting with the 
Union Pacific R. R. at Council Bluft's. Denver commands a grand aud beautiful 
view of the mountains. Through the clear atmosphere may be seen Pike's and 
Gray's, and other famous Peaks. It is itself a popular and agreeable summer 
resort, the climate being remarkably cool and exhilarating, it is the commercial 
centre and capital of Colorado, and is built chiefly of brick manufactured in the 
vicinity. Its trade is very large, and 23 railroads radiate from it, which, with their 
stage connections, afford access to all parts of the State. There are numerous hotels 
and handsome commercial buildings, a United States Branch Mint, 70 churches and 
22 school-houses, an opera-house, several theatres, large manufactories, and elegant 
private residences. The population of the city was 106,713 in 1890. 

Manitou, Oolorado Springs, and Vicinity. 

Colorado Springs, 76 miles from Denver, is reached from the latter point by the 
Denver & Rio Grande, the •Union Pacific, and the Colorado Midland R. R's, and 
is a flourishing little city, with a fine view of the mountains, and with pleasantly- 
shaded streets, fine residences, a pretty opera-house, etc. It is 6,000 feet above the 
sea ; the sunshine is almost uninterrupted. In winter there is no rain and little snow, 
and, as the soil is porous, there is little dampness. Boarding-houses and furnished 
houses are numerous and good. Amusements are plentiful, and the rides and drives 
in the vicinity highly attractive. In summer the days are warm without being un- 
comfortable, and the nights always cool. There are good schools and a college. The 
following table of distances will show how conveniently it is situated for tourists 
bent on sijrht-seeing : To Manitou Springs, 5 miles; to Garden of the Gods, 4 miles; 
to Glen Eyrie, 5 miles; to Monument Park, 8 miles; to Cheyenne Cation, 5 miles; 
-and to the summit of Pike's Peak, 16 miles. Guides are at hand for the more dis- 
tant points, and horses, etc., are easily procured. (Hotels, Alamo, Alta Vista, and 
Antlers.) 

The Manitou Springs (reached by Denver & Rio Grande R. p. to Colorado Springs, 
thence by Manitou branch, 5 miles) are known as the '* Saratoga of the West." They 
are situated among the foot-hills at the base of Pike's Peak* on the banks of Fontaine 
Creek. The waters are soda and iron, and are recommended for their tonic effects 
in all diseases of which general debility is a feature. There are several hotels (Bar- 
Jcer^s, Cliff House, Manitou House, and Mansion House), and the adjacent grounds 
are beautifully laid out. Within easy walking-distance of the hotels is the picturesque 
and romantic Ute Pass, through which a road runs to the South Park. A short dis- 
tance above the mouth of the Pass are the Ute Falls, where the creek descends in 
an unbroken sheet over a precipice 50 feet high. The road runs close to the edge 
of this precipice, while on the other hand the rocks tower above to an immense 
height. Manitou is the point of departure tor Pike's Peak, up which a cog-wheel 
railway now runs. Tliis peak stands on the outer edge of the great mountain- 
range, and the view from its summit is magnificent, embracing many thousand 
square miles of mountain and plain. Here is a station of the Weather- Signal Bu- 
reau, which is occupied winter and summer. 

Oolorado Springs and Manitou are but 5 miles apart, and the drive between 
them is very beautiful. Leaving the Springs, the road runs for 2 miles over a 
plateau that suddenly terminates at an elevation of several hundred feet above a 
valley. The view hence is magnificent ; the valley is inclosed by lofty mountains, 
among which Pike's Peak towers on high, and in front are Glen Eyrie, the Garden 
of the Gods, and Manitou. Descending into the valley you first reach Glen Eyrie, a 
natural park with immense fantastically shaped rock-formations. It has been 
inclosed, and within it is the elegant summer villa built by General Palmer, and 
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The rocks are mainly of a very soft, brilliantly red sandstone, althougli several 

ridges "f cliff" are of a white sandstone. The foot-hills in the vicinity are, many 

of thetn. capped by similar upheavals, while all about the main cliff in the valley 

are numerous separate, spire-like columns. 

Cheyenne Cation, 9 miles from Manitou Springs, is a sequestered looontain- 
gorge, In which are some striking rock-formations and picturesque cascades. A 
tortuous trail leads from the mouth of the canon in 3 miles to the lirst fall, nhich 
is 30 feet high, and extremely fine. From the ledge above tbe fall there is a view 
of a succeEsion of fall^, 6 in all, rising one above another at almost regular inter- 
vals, the remotest and highest being several miles away. 

IfMUiMit Park, perhaps the rao.4t visited spot in Colorado, is 9 miles from Mani- 
too Spring', and i mile from Edgerton, a station on the railway above the 
Springs. The Park is very striking. "It is tilled with fantastic groups of eroded 
sandstone, perhaps the most unique in tlie Western country, where thece are so 
many evidences of N'atnre'a cnrions whims. If one should imai:ine a great num- 
ber of ^gantic sngar-loave»i, quite irregular in shape, but all showing the tapering 
form, varying in height from 6 feet to nearly 50, with each loaf capped liy a 
dark, flat stone, not unlike in sha[>e to a college-student's hat. he would have 
a very clear idea of the columns in Monument Park. They are for the most part 
ranged along the low hills on each side of the park, which is probably a mile wide, 
but here and there one stands out in the open plain." The stone is very light in color, 

GLBNWOOB SPRINQS. 
This attractive resort is in the heart of the Kocky Mountains, and is reached 
from Denver by either the Denver & Kio Grande or the Colorado Midland R. Rs. 
It is at an elevation of '-^,200 ft., between two picturesque mountain-streams which 
are bordered by lofty hills, some of which are peculiarly striking on account of the 
bigbly-colored soil and rocks. The Springs are upon the banks of the Grand River. 
They are sulphurous and warm, and a great swimming-pool, covering upward of 
an acre, has been constmctod, where the hot water pours in at a temperature of 
120° F. and at a rate of 2.000 gallons a minute, hut it iit reduced to a pleasant tem- 
perature for bathing by fresh water from the mountain -stream. In the midst of 
tbe hot waters a fountain of cold water throws its grateful spray, forming a delight- 
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ful shower-bath. A fine hotel, called The Colorado^ constructed of peachblow- col- 
ored stone and Roman brick, has been built around three sides of a large court and 
overlooks the Springs. A natural slope, which has been terraced and adorned with 
fountains, paths, grass-plots, and beds of flowers, leads by easy stages to the bath- 
houses. The scenery in the vicinity of Glenwood Springs is wonderfully varied 
and in every respect extremely picturesque. The outlook in one direction includes 
beautiful Mount Sopris. 

The Oolorado Central Railway. 

{Now forming the Colorado Division of the Union Pacific R, R,) 

This line extends from Denver to Fort Collins (74 miles), and from Denver^ 
to Grayniont (58 miles), with a branch from Forks Creek to Central City (40 
miles from Denver). Both routes afford the traveler some of the finest scener^r 
to be enjoyed in all Colorado. Golden (16 miles from Denver) is situated neax^ 
the line of the foot-hills of the mountains, between two picturesque hills and th^ 
North nnd South Table Mountains. It is the center of an extensive mining-region ^ 
and is the point of departure from Bear Creek Caflon (6 miles distant by wagon.— 
road). The road from Golden up Clear Creek Caflon follows the windings of tk^ 
creek through one of the most wild and picturesque regions on the continen't- 
The caflon is very narrow, and the irregular walls of rock rise to a height of^ 
from 1,000 to 2,000 feet. Every turn of the road shows a new and often start- 
ling picture — piles of Titanic rocks, ponderous masses that seem to threaten instaa't 
downfall into the stream below. In order to see the splendid scenery to advan- 
tage, a seat should be secured in the " observation-car," which is usually attached 
to every passenger-train. It is <;laimed by some that no railroad-ride in the coun- 
try equals this in all the conditions of wild and wonderful scenery. Black HawJs 
(40 miles from Denver), the terminus of the mountain division of the road, is a 
mining-town, built irregularly along the gulches and mountain- sides, and is one of 
the busiest towns in the State. Central City^ a mile from Black Hawk, is an 
extensive mining-town, very picturesquely situated on the mountain -si opes, at an 
elevation of 8,500 feet. This is a point of departure for James's Peak^ the ascent 
of which presents no difficulties, and which affords a magnificent view. The 
Georgetown Branch diverges at Forks Creek (2J> miles from Golden) and runs in ] 
28 miles to Graymont^ a small cluster of houses and a hotel, at the foot of Gray'& \ 
Peak (altitude, 14,300 feet). Nine miles from Forks Creek we com'e to IdalM 
Springs {Beebe Ilouse)^ a quiet little village, beautifully situated in a valley nestling 
among lofty mountain-ranges, 7,800 feet above the sea. The chiet attractions 
of the place are its hot and cold mineral springs, its salubrious climate, and its 
charming scenery. The fullest outfits of carriages, horses, and guides, are here fur- 
nished to those desiring to visit Middle Park, the Chicago Lakes, Green Lake, the 
Old Chief, or the mining-regions. The most popular excursions are to Fall River 
(2J miles), and to the lofty-lying Chicago Lakes (15 miles trail). These lakes are the 
most picturesque sheets of water in Colorado, and are embosomed on the slope of 
Mt. Rosalie, at a height of 11,9^5 ft. above the sea. Georgetown (12 miles beyond 
Idaho Springs ; Barton House^ Be Paris Hotel) is the centre of the silver-mining 
interests, and is situated on a broad level plateau at the mouth of 2 or 3 cations, 
walled in on three sides by Leavenworth, Republican, and Summit Monntauis. 
Green Lake^ a popular excursion-point 2J miles distant, is a beautiful sheet 
of water nestled in a depression of the mountain-top, 2,000 feet above the town. 
Many mountaineering tourists make Georgetown their base of operations, and com- 
plete outfits with guides may easily be procured. The distance to Hot Springs in 
Middle Park is 45 miles. Georgetown is also a starting-point for Gray's Peak, 
which every visitor to Colorado should ascend. It is only 15 miles to the summit 
(14,200 ft. above the sea), and the trip there and back can be made in a day. The 
mountain-view from Gray's Peak, except that it lacks the picturesqueness of the 
glaciers, has all the beauties of Alpine scenery. 

Boulder (24 miles from Golden on the Main Lme of the Colorado Central R. R.) 
is a mining-town whose proximity to the famous Bonlder Ca0on makes it interesting 
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to tourists. A wagon-road leads up the cafion, which is a stupendous mountain- 
gorge, 17 miles long, with walls of solid rock that rise precipitously to a height 
o{ 3,000 feet in many places. A brawling stream rushes down the centre of the 
ravine, broken in its course by clumsy -looking rocks, and the fallen trunks of trees 
tliat have been wrenched from the sparse soil and moss in the crevices. About 8 
miles from Boulder are the Falls of Bovlder Greeh^ and at the head of the cation 
is a mining-settlement. A pleasant round-trip is by rail from Golden to Boulder, 
thence by wagon through Boulder Cation to Black Hawk (30 miles), and thence 
back to Golden over the railroad through Clear Creek Cafion. Longm&nt (13 miles 
east of Boulder, on the railroad) is the starting-point for a delightful excursion 
through the lovely Estes Park to the summit of Long^s PeaJc (30 miles). Long's Peak 
is 14,088 feet high, and aflfords one of the grandest views in Colorado. 

The Great Natural Parks. 

The surface of Colorado is generally mountainous, but in the eastern and north- 
western portions are elevated plains, and the spurs or branches of the Rocky Moun- 
t&iDs inclose large, fertile valleys. These valleys are known as the North Park, 
Middle Park, South Park, and San Luis Park. North Park, lying in the extreme 
Northern part of the State, has been less exj)lored and settled than the rest, owing 
"to its remote situation. It offers, for these reasons, the greatest attractions to the 
sportsman and adventurer. Recent discoveries of gold and silver are attracting atten- 
tion. It is best reached by stage from Fort Collins on the Colorado Division to 
Mason City (80 miles) ami Tyner (125 miles). Middle Park is directly south of North 
Park, from which it is separated by one of the cross-chains of the great mountain 
labyrinth. It is 60 miles wide by 70 hmg. The snow-range or continental di\ide 
Sweeps around on its eastern side, and it is completely encircled by majestic moun- 
tains. Long's Peak, Gray's Peak, and Mt. Lincoln, from 13,000 to 14,500 feet 
high, stand sentinels about it. It is drained by Blue River and the headwaters of 
G-rand River, flowing westward to the Colorado. The portions of the park not 
covered by forests expand into broad, open meadows, the grasses of which are 
Interspersed with wild-iiowers of nearly every hue. There are game and fish 
in abundance. The usual objective point of tourists who go to Middle Park is Bot 
Sulphur Springs, which is reached from Georgetown by stages every other day via 
Berthoud Pass (45 miles) ; from Central City by the James's Peak trail (60 miles) ; 
and from South Boulder. South Park, the best known and most beautiful of all the 
parks, is next below Middle Park. It is 60 miles long and 30 wide, and, like the 
Middle Park, surrounded on all sides by gigantic ranges of mountains, whose culmi- 
nating crests tower above the region of perpetual snow. It is well watered and 
timbered, the climate is delightful, and the scenery magnificent. Fairplay is the 
chief town of the region and the best center for excursions. It, as well as other 
points of interest in the Park, including the Cafion of the Platte and the passage 
of Kenosha Summit, are reached from Denver ria the Union Pacific R. R. ; also 
by tlie Colorado Midland by way of Colorado S[>rings. The visitor to Fairplay 
should ascend Mt. Lincoln, which is the highest of the Colorado group, and affords 
a view of unparalleled grandeur. Prof. Whitney aflftrms that no such view is to 
be obtained in Switzerland, either for reach or the magnificence of the included 
heights. The ascent may be made nearly all the way by wagon-road, and presents 
no difficulty. Another pleasant excursion from Fairplay is to the beautiful Ticin 
Lakes (35 miles). The South Park I)iv. of the Union Pacific R. R. extends from 
Denver through South Park to Leadmlle, the great mining center. The Colorado 
Midland from Colorado Springs passes through this park, stopping at Florrissant 
and Hartsel Hot Springs. San Luis Park, in southern Colorado, is the largest. 
It embraces an area of nearly 18,000 square miles — about twice the size of New 
Hampshire. On the east it is flanked by the Cordilleras, and on the west by the 
Sierra Mimbres, two lofty mountain-chains. It is watered by 35 streams descend- 
ing from the encircling snow-crests. Nineteen of these flow into San Luis Lake, a 
beautiful sheet of water near the centre of the park, while the others discharge their 
waters into the Rio del Norte, in its course to the Gulf of Mexico. On the flanks of 
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the great mountains dense forests of pine, fir, spruce, aspen, hemlock, oak, cedar, and 
pifion, alternate with broad, natural meadows, producing a luxuriant growth of na- 
tritious grasses, upon which cattle subsist throughout the year, without any other 
food, and requiring no shelter. The Denver and Silverton branch of the Denver & 
Rio Grande R. R. is rendering this vast and attractive region more accessible. This 
branch extends S. W. from Pueblo, and at the distance of about 80 miles crosses the 
Sangre di Cristo range by the wonderful La Veta Pass, at an altitude of 9,486 feet, nmid 
scenery of remarkable beauty and grandeur, the Mule-Shoe Curve and the passage 
around the point of Bump Mountain being among the most daring feats of railway 
engineering ever accomplished. The view of Sierra Blanca (14,464 ft. highj, 
fianked by the serrated peaks of the Sjingre di Cristo range, as seen from Alamom 
(250 miles) and for 70 miles across the San Luis Park, is nowhere surpassed. 
Thirty-five miles W. of Antonita (279 miles) are the Los PIbcs CtAoii and the Tdtw 
Gorge, the m-st wonderful scenic attractions of Colorado. Here for a distance of 8 
miles the railway runs just below the brow of a precipitous mountain-range at the 
giddy and terror-inspiring height of 1,200 ft. above the stream, following the irregu- 
lar contour of the mountains, through deep cuts and over high hills, past weird 
monumental rocks and under lofty cliffs, at Phantom CnrTe, till it comes to the end of 
a mountain-wall that juts into the cafion, narrowing it to a mere cleft or porge, 1,400 
ft. in depth, with the wall on the farther side rising to a height of 2,100 ft. A few 
rods from tins gorge, at a point from which the passengers look down to the white 
foam of the stream 1,100 ft. below, the railway suddenly enters a tunnel in the 
solid granite cliff, and 600 ft. farther on emerges upon a trestle-bridge overlooking 
the precipice that extends to the bottom of the gorge, an awful abyss. From the 
entrance to the tunnel, in fact all along this "aerial trip," an extended landscape of 
mountain and valley adds to the grandeur of the view. Durango^ formerly the ter- 
minus of the San Juan Division, is the supply depot for the famous San Juan mining 
district, and an extension is now completed to Silverton (45 miles), in the heart ot 
the region. Thirty miles from Durango are the prehistoric cliff-dwellings on the 
Rio Mancos, among the most wonderful in America. 

The Yellowstone Park. 

How to reach. — This great " Wonder-Land " is reached most directly by the 
Northern Pacific R. K. from St.' 'Paul, Minn., to Livingston, Mon. (Hotel Albemarle) 
(1,007 miles); thence by the Yellowstone Park Branch (51 miles) to Cinnabar; and 
thence by a stage-ride of 7 miles to the Park. Another way of reaching it is nia 
the Utah & Northern Division of the Union Pacific R. R. from Ogden to Beaver 
Cafion, where connection is made by stages for Fire-Hole Basin in the Park. 

At Alammoth Hot Springs, 7 miles fi*om Cinnabar Station, the N. entrance of the 
Park, are the Mammoth Spring Hotel and National Park Hotels with luxurious ac- 
commodation. The Cottage ffotel(75 rooms) is now a favorite resort for those who 
wish to prolong their visit for health or for other special purposes. Competent 
guides and camp-outfits are procured to reach any portion of the Park. There are 
good hotel accommodations at Norris, Lower and Upj)er Geyser Basins, Yellowstone 
Lake, and Grand Caflon. On account of great improvements in roads, the circuit 
of the Park may be comfortably made from June 1st to October 15th. The early 
and late visitors escape the flies, dust, and crowds, that diminish the comfort be- 
tween July and September. Camping-parties have good grass and clean camps, with 
plenty of good fishing, and can see more of the large and small game in the months 
of June and October. While hunting in the Park is prohibited, there is good hunt- 
ing across the lines ; and fishing with hook and line is permitted all over the Park. 

The Yellowstone National Park, which Congress has "dedicated and set apart 
as a public park or pleasu ring-ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people," 
lies partly in Wyoming and partly in Montana. It is 65 miles N. and S. by 66 
miles E. and W., comprises 3,575 square miles, and is all more than 6,000 feet 
above the sea. Yellowstone Lake has an altitude of 7,788 feet, and the mountain- 
ranges tliat hem in the valleys on every side rise to the height of 10,000 and 12,000 
feet, and are covered with perpetual snow. The entire region was at a oompara- 
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tively recent geological period the scene of remarkal)le volcanic activity, the last 

stages of which are still visible in the hot springs and geysers, in the number and 

magnitade of these the Park surpasses all the rest of the world. There are probably 

60 geysers that throw a column of water to a height of from 50 to 200 feet, and 

from 5,000 to 10,000 springs, chiefly of two kinds, tliose depositing lime and those 

depositing silica. There is every variety of beautiful color, and the deposits form 

around their border the most elaborate ornamentation. The temperature of the 

calcareous springs is from 160° to 170°; that of the others rises to 200° or more. 

The principal collections are the upper and lower geyser basins of the Madison River 

and the calcareous springs on Gardiner's River. The Park is also one of the most 

interesting geographical localities in North America, having within its limits or in 

its vicinity the sources of vast rivers flowing in various directions. On the N. are 

the sources of the Yellowstone; on the W. those of the principal forks of the Mis- 

Bouri; on the 8. W. and S. those of Snake River, flowing into the Columbia and 

through it into the Pacific Ocean, and those of Green River, a branch of the great 

Goloraflo, which empties into the Gulf of California ; while on the S. E. side are the 

nninerous head-waters of Wind River. 

The Teltowstme Riffr, a tributary of the Missouri, is the most extraordinary river 
on the continent, the Colorado, perhaps, alone excepted. Its source is near the S. 
£. comer of the Park, in the Yellowstooe Lake, a beautiful sheet of water 22 miles 
long and 10 to 15 wide, 7,788 feet above the sea, and nearly inclosed by snow-clad 
mountains rising 8,000 to 5,000 feet higher. Its waters are exquisitely clear and 
coqI, are 300 feet deep at the deepest part, and abound in salmon-trout. Its shores 
are rugged but extremely picturesque, and on the S. W. arm is a belt of hot springs 
8 miles long and i mile wide, some of which extend into the lake itself. The Upper 
Yellowstone, the ultimate source of the river, flows into the lake from the S. E. 
after a course of 25 miles; and from its N. end the Yellowstone River emerges on 
its course of 1,800 miles to the Missouri. About 15 miles below the lake are the 
Upper Falh^ where the river, after passing through a series of raf)ids, makes an 
abrupt descent of 140 feet ; and about J mile farther down are the majestic Lower 
liUb, which are 860 feet high. Below the Lower Falls the river flows for 20 miles 
through the Grand CaAon, whose perpendicular sides, from 200 to 500 yards apart, 
rise to the height of 1,200 to 1,500 feet. 

Just below the Grand Caflon, the river receives Tower Creek, which flows for 
10 miles through a deep and gloomy caflon known as the DeriVs Den, About 200 
yards above its mouth the creek pours over an abrupt descent of 156 feet, ** form- 
ing," as Ferdinand V. Ilayden has said, *'one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
falls to be found in anv countrv." Below the mountains the course of the Yellow- 
stone lies through a wide, open valley, bounded by high, rolling hills. 

As already mentioned, there are immense numbers of hot springs in the Yellow- 
stone Basin, some dead and others evidently dying. A very interesting group is on 
the E. side of Mt. Washburn, covering an area of 10 or 15 square miles, and there 
are other extensive groups on both sides of the Yellowstone Lake and also at vari- 
ous points on the river. But the most remarkable group, not only in the Yellow- 
stone region but in the world, is the Mammoth Hot Springs, or Terrace Mountain 
Hot Springs, situated on the W. side of Gardiner's River, on the slope of White 
Mountain. Many of the springs are dead, but the calcareous deposits from them 
cover an area of about 2 miles square. The active springs extend from the margin 
of the river to an elevation nearly 1,000 feet above. 

On the W. side of the Yellowstcme River, about 10 miles from the falls, is the 
Sulphur Mountain^ rising to a height of 150 feet from an almost level plain, and per- 
t(>rated with numerous lissures and " craters " from which sulphurous vapor pours 
forth in great abundance. The fissures are lined with sulphur-crystals, and the 
ground is hot and parched with internal fires. Close by are some boiling Mud 
Springs^ and there is another remarkable group of them about 2 miles S. E. on the 
bank of the river. A few miles above Sulphur Mountain is the Mod Volcano, w^hich 
has broken out from the side of a well-timbered hill. The crater is 25 feet across 
at the top and about 30 feet deep. The surface of the bottom is in a constant state 
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of ebullition, pufBng and throwing up masses of boiling mod, and sendini; fortb 
dense columns ut steam which rise several hundred feet and ciin be seen for maaj 
miles in all directions. Close by are 3 larpe hot pprings. one of which is a gejser 
haying periods of active eruption about every fi hours. 

The );reat Ce;scn of the Yellowstone legion are situated on the Fire-Hole River, I 
the middle fork of the Madison, in the W. portion of the Park. They lie in two 
\arge groups, in what are called the Ujiper and Lower Gejser Basins. The Zaieer 
Basin, beginning near the junction of the East and Middle Forks of the Madl»}a, 
comprises an area of about 8i> square miles, and contains nncoiinted numbers of g«,F- 
'8 and springs which are distributed in 7 groups. The most interesting of these 
lar the center of the basin, and which is said Id 
n rising in jets from more than 100 orifices. Tbe 
Fountain Gej/ter, situated on the side of t 
hill, is about 20 feet in diameter, and throni 
a col n to the height of 50 feet. Another. 
the Evangeline, is also named the Thvi 
k_ Geyaer froni the dull, suppressed sound gii- 
en oH as the water rises and recedes. It 
I as a beautiful scalloped rim, with email 
^ bas US around it. The Upper Basin lies in 
=■ tl e alley of the same river, about 8 inile" 
'^ of the Lower Basin. It is not so lai^ 
as he latter, covering an area of onlj 3 
4q are n les, and there are fewer springs; 
b t the jhenoinena exhibited nre lar mor« 
remarkable. The average temjieratore of 
the p ngs is over ]Y0°, that of the air 
be ng e7 Close to the Fire-Hole River ia 
Hells Hairim, with tbe ^ceUior Oeyier, 
he most powerful of the group. At tbe 
1 e d of the Vhlley, near its S. eitremltj, 
stands Uld Falthfil, a geyser so called fnriia 
regular ty; it spouts at intervals uf aboot 
an 1 onr throwing a column of water 6 leel 
n d ameter to a maxinmm height of 130 
f ot and holding it np by a snccesaion ol 
impulses trom 4 to 6 minutes. When the 
act on ceases, the water I'ecedes out of sight, 
in I noth ng but the occasional hiss of sEeaui 
1 heard until the time approaches for an- 
it! er eruption. On the opposite side of 
.1 e nver s the Beehive, which once in ii 
ours throws a column of water 8 feet in 
I a neter to a heit^ht of from 100 to 220 
'ift Th eruption lasts from 5 to 15 min- 
- utes 4bont 200 yards from the Beehive 
} Thf GiMtMS, one of the largest of the 
' t,eyser3 It has an oval aperture 18 by 25 
f et n d a neter, the inside of which is cor- 
rugated and covered with a whitish sili- 
ciouB deposit. When not in action, no wa- 
ter can be seen in its basin, although its 
sides arc visible to the depth of 100 feet, hut a gurgling sound can be heard at a 
great distance below. When an eruption is about to take place, the water rises in 
the tube with much sputtering and hissing, sending off vast clouds of steam. When 
it Anally iiurst^ forth, it throws up a coluum of water the full size of its aperture, to 
the height of 60 feet, and through this rise 5 or fl smaller jets, varying from 6 to 16 
inches in diameter, to the height of 250 feet. The eruption, which takes place at 
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irregular intervals, continues for about 20 minutes. Farther down the river, on the 
same side, is the SawmiU Geyser^ which throws a small stream 10 or 15 feet high 
almost uninterruptedly. Near it is the Grand Geyser, one of the most powerful in 
the basin. Its orifice is 2J by 4 feet, and when not in eruption the water is quiet 
and clear as crystal. An eruption (which occurs at irregular intervals) is preceded 
by a rumbling and shaking of the ground, followed by a column of steam shooting 
up from the crater, immediately after which tlie water bursts forth in a succession 
of jets, apparently 6 feet in diameter at the bottom and tapering to a point at the 
top, to a ii eight of from 175 to 200 feet, while the steam ascends to 1,000 feet or 
more. This immense body of water is kept up to this height for about 20 minutes, 
when it gradually recedes and again becomes quiescent. Only 20 feet from the 
Grand Geyser, and in the same basin, but apparently having no connection with it, 
is Turban Oeyser^ with an orifice 3 by 4 feet, which is never wholly quiet, and as 
often as once in 20 minutes throws its water to the height of from 15 to 25 feet. 
The Giant Geyser has a rugged crater, like a broken horn, 10 feet in height, 25 feet in 
diameter at the base and about 8 feet at the top. The cone is open on one side, 
having a ragged aperture from the ground upward. Its discharges are irregular and 
continue for irregular periods. The Castle^ the Grotto^ the Punch-Bowl^ the River- 
side, the Soda, and the Fan Geysers, and numerous others which have not yet even 
been named, are worthy of notice. The Norris Geyser Basin is about 20 miles S. ot 
the Mammoth Hot Springs. Among its numerous geysers is the Hurricane, a new 
Outbreak caused by the earthquakes of 1886-'87 ; the water is turbid, and rises from 
two craters. 
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AFTON, VA« — The Piedmont Valley of Virginia, in which this resort is located, 
lyintf between the Potomac and the James River at the eastern base of the Blue 
Kidge, is celebrated for the beauty of its scenery and the excellence of its summer 
climat-e. About 20 miles from Staunton and Charlottesville, perched on a shelf of 
the Blue Ridge, the town commands a prospect of the most rich and varied beauty. 
The principal hotels are the Afton House and the Mountain-Top House, and the 
place is directly reached by the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. 

iLTOONA. — This town is located at the head of Logan Valley, on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., by which it may be reached from Philadelphia and 
New York, and is on the eastern slope of the Alleghany Mountains, 1,200 feet 
above the sea-level. It is the seat of the machine, locomotive, and car shops of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. It is becoming widely known as a res<»rt for sufferers from 
asthma and hay-fever. The scenery in the locality is of the most picturesque de- 
scription, and within short excursion distance are some of the most remarkable 
features of the Pennsylvania mountain-region, among which are the famous Horse- 
shoe Curm and Allegrippus on the Pennsylvania R. R., the Woopsononoc Hills, the 
Valley of the Juniata, and the Sinhlng Spring Valley with its subterranean streams 
and caverns. The Brant House, Central Hotel, Globe House, and the Logan House 
are the principal hotels. 

ARLINGTON, VT. (Ba/rtlett House), is a lovely mountain- embowered town in the 
southwestern part of the State — a characteristic New England village. The pure 
mountain air, the beautiful scenery, the fine walks and drives, make this place very 
attractive. It is reached by the Bennington & Rutland R. R. from Bennington or 
Rutland. 

ASQPABI LAKE, N. H. — A beautiful sheet of water, about 4 miles east of Ashland, 
on the Concord & Montreal R. R. (connected by stage), and 7 miles from Center 
Harbor and Lake Winnepesaukee. The scenerv about Asquam Lake is noted for 
its loveliness, and the air is cool and bracing. The fishing, bathing, and shooting 
are excellent. The Asquam House is situated on the slope of Shephard Hill, at an 
elevation of 800 feet, and commands a charming view of three lakes and many 
mountain-heights. 

12 
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BSDFOKD SPKDfGS.— These well-known springs are in Bedford Ooimty, Pa., 1 j 

mile from the villa<?e of Bedford, and are reached from Huntingdon^ on the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. (203 miles from Philadelphia, 105 from Harrisburg, 151 from Pitts- 
burg); by the Huntingdon & Broad Top R. R. to Mount Dallas; thence via Penn- 
sylvania R. R. to the Springs. They are very pleasantly situated in a mountain-glen, 
and their great altitude and summer climate, together with the beautiful mountain- 
scenery of the neighborhood, have long made them a popular resort for pleasure- 
seekers as well as invalids. There are six springs, the principal {Anderson's) being 
saline-chalybeate, and containing magnesium sulphate, calcium sulphate, chloride 
And carbonate, iron carbonate, and carbon dioxide. The other important springs 
are a sulphur, a chalybeate, and a limestone. The Bedford waters are laxative aii<fl 
tonic in their effects; and are regarded as beneficial in cases of dyspepsia, dist- 
betes, incipient consumption, and cutaneous diseases. The Arandale House^ Be^^- 
ford Springs Hotels Chalybeate Hotel, and other excellent houses, afford goo^l 
accommodation for visitors, and there are pleasant walks and drives in the vici:M2i- 
ity. A favorite ramble is to Constitution Hill, which commands a fine view <3f 
Bedford and its encircling mountains. 

BELiEIL BITS., CAK. {Iroquois House). This resort, 22 miles E. of Montreal, ^3^n 
the Grand Trunk Railway, is a favorite Canada resort. The hotel occupies a site ^z^n 
a table-rock 1.600 feet above the sea-level. Adjacent is a mountain lake 3 mil^s 
in circurnfei'ence, affording fishing, bathing, and boating. The scenery is of gr^^it 
beauty and variety, and the adjoining country offers ample attractions to the sports- 
man. The temj)erature rarely rises above 75° F., and every variety ot amuseniexat 
is offered to the guests. 

BLUE MOIXTAIN, MD.— A resort situated at Blue Mountain Station, in the Bltie 
RiJge Mountains, Washington County, 72 miles from Baltimore, on the Westei^D 
Maryland R. R. The location is not only high in altitude, but surrounded witlj 
most picturesque scenery. Within easy reach by well-graded roads «re Mt. Q%ii- 
rauk, High Rock, and Ren- Mar, points of interest to the tcurist. The prineip/*' 
hotel is the lUue Mountain Hou^e. 

BLUE RIDGE SUNxlIIT, PA. {Clermont and Monterey Springs Hotels), is situated 
on the summit of the Blue Ridge 60 m. from Baltimore. The view includes the 
picturesque Cumberland Valley, the field of Gettysburg, and the valley of the Mo- 
nocacy. The place is noted for Hs pure mountain air, excellent water, cool tem- 
perature, and superb scenic attractions. It was the first camping-ground of Lee's 
army after the battle of Gettysburg. As a health resort it has an established repu- 
tation, and has been a favorite resting-place for many distinguished men. Ii 18 
reached from Baltimore by the Western Maryland R. R. 

BtlOTHBAY, 3IE. — This seaside resort is situated at the mouth of the Damans- 
cotta River in Lincoln Co.. 13 miles S. E. of Bath. It is reached ma Maine Central 
R. R. to Bath, thence by steamer to Boothbay. The bathing, sailing, and fishing, 
are of the best. The principal hotels are. the Boothhay Hotel and the Menawar- 
met. Close at hand, in the harbor, is Mouse Island, a charming spot (Samoset House, 
capacity of 200 guests), and Squirrel Island {Chaise House). 

CANPOBELLO ISLAND, N. B.— Situated in Passamaquoddy Bay, about 70 miles 
northeast of Mt. Desert, and 3 miles from Eastport, Me., the island is 8 miles long 
and from 2 to 3 miles wide. The surface is broken, the hills abrupt, the greater 
portion being covered with a dense growth of firs and larches. The steep cliffs look 
out on a grand expanse of ocean, with a background of land in the distance. The 
views from the hotels (the Owen and Tyn-y- Coed) are superb, and the summer tem- 
perature is such as to make the island a delightful resort. It is reached from Port- 
land or Eastport, Me., by the International Steamship line. 

CARLISLE (or MT. HOLLl) SPRDJGS.— These springs are situated in Cumberland 
County, Pa., 7 miles north of Carlisle, which is 19 miles S. of Harrisbarg, on the 
Cumberland Valley R. R. {Holly Inn and Mt. Holly House). The Donbling Gap 
Springs are a few miles away, near NeiPville, a station on the railway. There are 
two mineral springs here, a sulphur and a chalybeate ; and the adjacent scenery of 
the Doubling Gap, where the Blue Mountain turns on itself and forms a gigantic 
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cul'de-sac, is peculiarly picturesque and strikiug. Fourteen miles north of Carlisle, 
at the base of Pisgah Mountain, are the Perry Warm Springs, a quiet and inexpensive 
resort amid attractive scenery. The waters have a temperature of from 70° to 72**. 
¥hen taken internally, they are generally aperient and decidedly diuretic. They 
are most esteemed as a bath, and employed in this way have proved beneficial in 
various disorders, and especially in diseases of the skin. 

CLOCDLAND, Bf« €# (Cloudland Hotel)^ is situated on the top of Roan Mountain, 
on the dividing line of Tennessee, t),394: feet above the sea-level. This altitude gives 
it the distinction of being the highest human habitation east of the Kocky Mount- 
ains. In the wonderful expanse of scenery one hundred mountain-tops can be 
oounted, and the view extends over seven different States. The (;ool and delight- 
ful temperature, the grand scenery, and the hotel accommodations, among the best 
in the South, make this resort one of growing importance for the summer visitor and 
"tourist. It is reached from the east by the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia R. R. 
Xo Johnson City, thence by the East Tennessee and Western North Carolina R. R. 
tio Roan Station, where a twelve-mile st.ige-ride is taken to the hotel. 

COBB'S ISLAND, VA. {OoWs Island Hotel), is located 12 miles north from Cape 
Oharles, and is 8 miles from the mainland, in the Atlantic Ocean. With an ocean 
thmtage of six miles, it contains 300 acres. The average summer temperature is 
78°. An extensive modern hotel, with capacity for 800 guests, offers the best ac- 
commodations. The surf and still-water bathing, sailing, fishing, wild-fowl shoot- 
ing, are of the best. The shark-fishing at this place is noted for its interest and ex- 
citement. The route thither is by the Pennsylvania R. R. to Delmar and thence 
by the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R. to Cobb's Station, thence by 
steamer 8 miles to Cobb's Island. 

CDHASSET. — This is a pleasant village, romantically situated on the rocky coast 
of Massachusetts, 21J miles from Boston, via the Old Colony R. R. The coast- 
line is extremely rugged and broken, but is highly picturesque, and is lined with 
hotels and villas. The celebrated Mlnofs Ledge Lighthouse is located here. Co- 
hasset is but a single point on a beach, nearly the whole of which is frequented 
in summer. In the direction of Boston, and 2 J miles distant, is Nantftsket, having 
several hotels, and a beautiful beach 4 miles long, with steamboat connection with 
Boston several times a day. Five miles in the other direction (on the railway) is 
Scitiiate, a quaint old seaport with a summer hotel and good bathing (on Peggotty 
Beach). Marshfleld (8 miles distant on the railway) is 2 miles from the Webster 
estate, and 4 miles from Brant Rock, a popular seaside resort, with several small hotels. 
COLD SILPHUR SPRINGS, YA.— This Virginia spa (Cokl Sulphur Springs Hotel) is 
situated in the northern part of Rockbridge County, 2 miles from Goshen station, 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio R. R., within a short distance of Staunton and the Natu- 
ral Bridge. The waters are very similar to those of the Greenbrier White Sulphur 
and the Montgomery White Sulphur Springs, and are used for the same remedial 
effects. Those not inclined to mingle in the fashionable gayety of the Greenbrier 
resort will tind this place an agreeable substitute. 

CONWAY. — This New Hampshire village lies just on the edge of the White Moun- 
tain region, 5 miles from North Conway, which has already been described (see p. 65), 
and 132 mWeSy via the Boston & Maine R. R., from Boston. It possesses in itself few 
objects of special attraction to the tourist ; but all the objects of interest near North 
Conway may be visited from here, and many prefer its air of rural quiet to the brill- 
iant social attractions of its more frequented neighbor. Echo Lake, the Cathedral, 
and Diana* 8 Bath (already described in connection with North Conway), are just as 
near to Conway as to North Conway ; and excursions may be made to other points 
of interest — to Chocorua Lahe (8 miles), to Ghampney''s Falls, up the Swift River Val- 
ley ; to Conway Centre, and Chatham. The views of the White Mountains from 
Conway are very fine. The leading hotels are the Conway House, Centre House^ 
Merrill House, and Pequawhet Hotel ; and there are several boarding-houses in the 
village, where board may be had at reasonable rates. 

CRESCO, PA. — This summer place {Cresco House, other hotels, and boarding- 
hooses) is situated 13 miles north of Stroudsburg, in the Pennsylvania highlands. 
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The region is noted for its pure air, cool climate, andhealrltfulness, and thi se devoted 
to the rod and gun will find endless diversion in the forests and inoantiuii streams. 
It is reached from Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania R. R. to Manunka Chunk, and 
thence via the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 

CKGSSON SPRINGS. — Th^e sprmgs are situated in Cumbria County, Pa., on the 
line of the Pennsylvania liailroad, 252 miles from Philadelphia, 102 from Pitts- 
burg, 342 from New York, and 236 from Baltimore. There are 7 springs here, in- 
cluding a chalybeate and an alum, and the waters are highly esteemed ; but Cresaon 
is visited rather for the delicious coolness and purity of its atmosphere than for the 
curative virtues of its mineral waters. It is situated on the suinrait of the Allegha- 
nies, 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. The therm(mieter rarely reaches 75*^ 
during the hottest part of the hottest days of summer; and the nights are so coolk^ 
that blankets are requisite for comfortable pleep. The hotels (of which the Movn — 
tain House is the principal) and the cottages have accommodations for about 2,00^Z 
guests. The grounds in the vicinity of the hotel are tastefull}^ adorned, and pleasan ~ 
walks lead to various points of interest. There are also several attractive drive^^ 
and a large livery-stable connected with the hotel furnishes the means of enjoyin ,^ 
them. The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. is very obliging to guests at Cresson, and rui 
special trains at small cost for the benefit of those persons who wish to view can 
fully the magnificent scenery along the mountain division of the road. 

DINGJMAN'S FEKRT. — This charming resort in the Delaware Highlands is situate <f 
24 miles above the Delaware Water-Gap, and is reached by stage from Port Jervis 
on the Erie Railway, or by stage from Stroudsburg on the Delaware, LackawaniLd 
& Western R. R. The country is mountainous and {)icturesque, and furnisher 
great attractions to the sportsman and the lover of the beautiful. Only a few- 
miles west is the Blooming Grove Park, the hunting preserve of a famous club of 
sportsmen. Tliere are many very striking waterfalls in the vicinity of Dingman js 
Ferry, which have made the region celebrated among the resorts of the Upper Del- 
aware. The High Falls Hotel^ on the waterfall of that name, is well known as a 
well-kept summer home, and is the principal one in this vicinity. 

EAGLES' MERE, PA.— This place is in Sullivan County, 6 miles from Muncy Val- 
ley, 2,200 ft. above the sea-level, on the Williamsport & North Branch R. R., whi^^h 
connects with the Philadelphia & Reading R. R. at Halls. Pine and hemlock torests 
are profusely sciittt-red over the mountam?, and the region was formerly a great 
haunt of eagles, whence the name applied to the beautiful lake framed in eliflfs cov- 
ered with laurel and rhododendron. The accommodations for visitors are excellcLt 
{Hotel Eagles* Mere, Hotel Raymond, Lakeside House). The scenery is of great 
variety and picturesqueness, and the lake furnishes the best boating, fishing, and 
bathing. 

EBeSsbURG, pa. — This resort is situated in the highlands of Cambria County, and 
was formerly a Welsh colony, whence the people still retain much quaintness of 
dialect and custom. It has become a much favored summer rendezvous (Belmont 
House, Lloyd Springs Hotel, and Maple Park Springs House), though only 11 miles 
from Cresson, as its great healthfulness and coolness of temperature, as well as the 
beauty of its surroundings, are noted. It is reached from Cresson by a branch of 
the Pennsylvania R. R. 

ESCANABA, MICH. — Situated at the head of Little Bay des Nogues, a part of Green 
Bay, 357 miles from Chicago, on the Chicago & Northwestern R. R., is the town of 
Escanaba, on the Escanaba River. It is one of the coolest locati(»ns on the shore, 
during the heated term the thermometer rarely reaching 85°, and the average being 
about 65° above zero. There are many mornings and evenings when the crackling 
wood-fires in the large open fireplaces are extremely useful as well as highly orna- 
mental. The air is bracing and restoring in its effects, and exercise creates new 
vigor instead of producing weariness or languor. Its surroundings are eminently 
pleasant and healthy, its pine-forests and sandy soil leaving no chance for the ma- 
larial tendencies of lower latitudes. Sportsmen find abundant amusement of ail 
kinds here, either in gunning or fishing. The best hotels are the Ludington and 
Oliver House, 
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ECREKA SPRINGS, ARK.— Eureka Springs are reached from St. Lonis via Selig- 
man by the St. Louis & San Francisco K. R. There are 40 springs within the limits 
of the city ; the Sweet Spring^ the Harding Sprivg^ the Congress Spring^ the entire 
flow from which is carried to the Crescent Hotel^ near wliich is situated Dairy 
Spring^ the most popular of the group. The Magnetic Spring, in the E. portion of 
the town, has strong magnetic qualities. The springs are at an elevation of 2,000 
feet above the sea, on a dry and porous soil, where inalaria is unknown, and have 
become an all-the-year resort. The waters are said to be efficacious in all diseases 
of the glandular system, arthritic affections, and chronic gastritis or dyspepsia. The 
Springs have excellent hotels, the largest being the Crescent,^ opened in 1886, while 
the Hancock^ Southern^ and others, are smaller. Bathing is an important factor in 
the cure here; bath-houses are conveniently located in all parts of the town, and 
bath-rooms are found at the leading hotels. 

EXCE18I0R SPRINGS are about 20 miles from Kansas City, Mo., and are reached 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. The waters, described as a natural 
solution of the ferrous carbonate, are recommended for nervous and kidney troubles 
and rheumatism. There are some seven springs, of which the Excelsior, the Reliefs 
and the Empire are the most noted. There is a music hall and other attractions 
to invite visitors. (The Elms and the Palace Hotel.) 

FOX LAKE, ILL. {Lnhe-side Hotel, Lippincott Hotel, Kines Hotel\ is one of the 
largest of a chain of lakes, including, besides Fox Lake, both Grass and Pistaqua 
Lakes, and some forty others, all connected by the Fox River. This resort is regard- 
ed as one of the finest hunting and fishing grounds in the Northwest. Muskal- 
longe, pike, bass, pickerel, and other highly prized varieties of fish, are taken in large 
quantities. There is also much shooting here. All varieties of duck and deep- 
water wild-fowl are al»undant. There are steamer excursions in the evening, and 
between-train trips are made by the steamers. Here are the famous lotus-beds 
which cover acres and acres, and look like a vast melon-patch on top of the water, 
with great, round green leaves floating everywhere. The yellow blossoms are 
thick as daisies in a meadow, and their fragrant odor permeates the atmosphere for 
miles around Fox Lake. This resort is 51 miles from Chicago, and is reached by 
the Wisc(msin Central to Lake Villa, and thence by stages to the dock, where steam- 
ers take you to the various hotels or cottages. It is also reached by the Chicago & 
Northwestern R. R. The Mineola Club and the Fox Luke Club have private club- 
houses for their members and guests. 

GETTYSBURG SPRINGS.— The historic town of Gettysburg is the county-seat of 
Adams County, Pa. It is 250 miles from New York, and is reached ma Pennsylva- 
nia R. R. to Hanover Junction, where a branch road connects with Gettysburg. The 
town will be forever famous in our annals as the place of that tremendous bat- 
tle which was the turning-point of our late civil war. The battle-field is visited by 
great numbers every year, and each important part of the battle is appropriately 
indicated. The Soldiers' National Cemetery is also one of the attractions of the 
place. Before the war Gettysburg was a well-known watering-place, frequented on 
account of its katalysine springs, the waters of which are specially valuable for 
diseases of the kidneys and bladder. Aside from its other attractions, Gettysburg is 
situated in a beautiful rolling country, though deep forests, high hills, and rocky 
ravines are easy to reach from the town. The leading hotels are the Eagle., Gettys- 
burg Springs., and Qlohe. 

GLEN SUSIIHIT, PA. {Glen Summit Hotel), occupies a fine site on the Nescopec 
Mountain, the dividing ridge between the Lehigh and Wyoming Valleys. It is 
2,000 feet above the sea-level, and the landscape view is one of great loveliness. 
The pine and hemlock forests fill the air with resinous odors, and the air is said to 
be peculiarly invigorating for pulmonarv patients. It is reached from New York 
by the Lehigh Valley R. R. 

GREEBTWOOD LAKE.— This "miniature Lake George" lies in Orange Co., N.Y., and 
may be reached via New York and Greenwood Lake R. R. (49 m.). Greenwood Lake 
is a beautiful, river-like body of water, 10 miles long and 1 mile wide, nearly inclosed 
by rugged mountains, and surrounded by extremely picturesque scenery. Its waters 
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are clear and deep, and abound in fish, and the boating is excellent. A small steamer 
plies on the lake, making two trips daily. The leading hotels are the Brandon 
House^ the Traphagen House^ and the Windermere House, Near Cooper, at the end 
of the railroad, is the Sanitarium for poor city children. In the vicinity of Green- 
wood Lake are other smaller but scarcely less charming lakes and lakelets, the prin- 
cipal being Lake Ma,copin^ Lake Sterling^ and Lake Wawayandah, A pleasant drive 
from Greenwood Lake is over the mountains to Warwick (7 miles). Near Monroe 
station is the Secen Springs Mountain House^ a spacious summer hotel, accommo- 
dating over 400 guests. 

HIGHGATE SPRINGS, VT.— Pleasantly situated on the picturesque shores of Mis- 
sisquoi Bay, Lake Ohamplain, this resort is highly e>teemed for its charming and 
healthful location, its varied resources of amusement, and the value of the waters. 
The bay, which is two miles wide, affords the best of bathing, boating, fishing, and— j 
wild-fowl shooting. The principal hotels are the Commercial House and Franklii 
House. The pltice is reached by Lake Champlain steamer to Burlington and thence 
30 miles N. by the Central Vermont R. R. 

KMAWHA FALLS, W. VA. — From its birthplace in the mountains of North Caro — 
lina the Great Kanawha River rushes down to meet the Ohio. After breakin^ia 
through the seemingly impenetral'le barrier of the Alleghanies, it is joined, 30O 
miles from its source, by the Ganley. The two rivers combine their strength, and J 
as if they would tear away the foundations of the solid rocks, dash themselves 
vainly down the steep and wide precipice of the Great Kanawha Falls. The whirl- - 
ing rapids, the white cascades, the rainbow-tints which the sun paints upon th< 
mist that covers the foot of the fall, the dark background of mountain pines am 
hoary crags, make up a wonderful picture. The principal hotel is the Kanawh 
Falls Hotel, The mineral springs here are highly recommended for various dii 
eases of the kidneys and liver. The place is on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohi^ 
R. R. 

KANE, PA. — Situated on the high table-land known as the Big Level, it is th< 
highest point reached by the Philadelphia & Erie Division of the Pennsylvania R. IT. 
To the east stretches an extensive section designated the Unknown Land or Wildcat 
Country, a veritable paradise to the sportsman for shooting and fishing. On account 
of its elevation and consequent rarity of its atmosphere, this resort is highly bene- 
ficial for hay-fever and asthma. The hotels {Kane House and Thomson House) are 
beautifully located in a large shady park. 

KEMEBUNK.PORT, ME. — This old maritime town, once a ship-building point of 
importance, is situated on the eastern coast of Maine, 94 miles from Boston. It is 
doubly picturesque in its advantages of natural scenery, and in its antique houses 
and abandoned wharves. The Kennebunk River is a beautiful stream. A magnifi- 
cent water view from Cape Porpoise to Cape Neddick charms the eye. On a clear 
day tlie Isles of Shoals, far to the south, and the White Mountains, 70 miles inland, 
are visible. The queer old place is full of the most varied interest. It has now be- 
come a favorite summer resort ( Cliff House^ Ghn House^ Ocean Bluffs Hotel, Parker 
House, Riverside House), and eastern Maine has few more attractive spots for the 
seeker after health and recreation. It is directly reached by the Bo>iton & Maine 
R. R. 

KISK19I1NETAS SPRIKGS, PA. {Kiskiminetas Springs Hotel), is a pleasant wood- 
land retreat at the confluence of the Conemaugh, Loyalhanna, and Kiskimmetas, 
noted for its altitude and balmy air. The hotel is in a handsome park on a bluff, 
overlooking the river and the town of Saltsburg. Three mineral springs of iron, 
chalybeiate-magnesia, and of sulphur, are claimed to have great medicinal value in a 
variety of diseases, and the rivers offer attractions to the angler. The place is 
reached by the Western Pennsylvania Division of the Pennsylvania R. R. to Salts- 
burg. 

RITTERl POINT, 3IE. {Hotel Park Field, Hotel Pocahontas). Situated at the 
mouth of the Piscataqua River, a bold, rocky coast is exposed on one side to the sea ; 
on the other a hard, smooth beach offers perfect surf-bathing. The ocean, river, 
and inland views are of great charm, and there are unbounded facilities for riding, 
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driving, fishing, and boating. Easy communication with Portsmouth by rail, car- 
riage, and steamboat, make Kittery Point desirable as a convenient place of resort. 
It is reached by steamer from Boston and is on the Boston & Maine li. R. 

LAKE MINNETONKi, MINN.— This place is 21 miles from Minneapolis, which is 

reached from Chicago by any one of the several connecting lines, and thence by the 

iilinneapolis & St. Louis K. R. The name signifies, in the Sioux tongue, ** Big 

Water," and the lake is made up of a series of bays, twenty-five in number, joined 

\yj estnaries all navigable by small steamers. The banks are covered witii dense 

:forests, and there are numerous jutting points, some steep and abrupt, some gently 

sloping, and numerous beautiful, tree-covered islands in the lake. The shore-line, 

"vrhich is very irregular, with its jutting points and crooked beaclies, is between two 

^uid three hundred miles long. Everywhere the eye turns on the lake reveals a 

<3harming landscape. The fishing and yachting (steam launches) on this lake can 

Miot be surpassed. The principal resorts on Lake Minnetonka are Minnetonka Lake 

-Park {Lake Park Hotel)y Carron's Bav {Hotel Lafayette^ Hotel St. Louis\ and 

3tfound City (Chapman House), The first three named of these hotels are very 

elegant, capacious, and admirably kept. 

LAKE BDNNEWASKA. — This lake is situated on the summit of Shawamrunk Moun- 
tains, 16 miles S. W. of New Paltz, in Ulster County, N. Y. It is 88 miles from New 
York and 9 miles W. of Poughkeepsie. It may be reached from New York by the 
New York, Ontario & Western R. R. to Campbell Hall, or by the West Shore R. R. 
to Kingston, thence by Walkill Valley R. R. to New Paltz, and thence 10 miles by 
stage; or from Poughkeepsie by ferry and stage. The lake is surrounded by ex- 
traordinary blufi^s and tumbled rocks, and embowered in trees and shrubbery; being 
fed by springs, it is clear as crystal. It is 1,800 feet above tide-water, imd the 
weather is always deliciously cool. The valley and mountain views are very tine, 
and the Hudson River Valley can be seen as far as the mountains about Lake 
George. The Green Mountains, the Catskills, the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, 
and the mountains of New Jersey, are in plain sight. The picturesque country 
about is dotted with charming country seats. Cliff House and Wildmere House are 
the principal hotels. 

LAKE ST. JOHN* — Lake St. John has rapidly become so popular a summer re- 
sort, that the hotel accommodation there has been (juadrupled. This has been done 
by enlarging the Roberval Hotel by the addition of two immense wings, so that the 
house now has accommodation for three hundred guests, instead of one hun<Ire(l as it 
had previously. The building, which is very handsome in de«»ign, is erected on an 
eminence commanding a magnificent view of Lake St. John. It has a perfect water 
system of its own, with bath and fire appliances, a very tine Hining-room and bal- 
conies, and will be lighted by electric light. To provide for the comforts of sports- 
men, a fine hotel with accommodation for one hundred guests has been built 
on one of the islands of the Grand Discharge of Lake St. John, in the very center 
of the best fishing-grounds for that celebrated and uni(iue species of fresh-water 
salmon called by the Montagnais Indians *^ouinaniche." This hotel will \w worked 
by the staff of the Hotel Roberval. and the fishing privileges will be free tc» all guests 
of either house. A steamer will run daily between Roberval and the (inmd Dis- 
charge, a distance of thirty milCvS in connection with trains on the Lake St. John 
Railway. At Lake Edward an excellent hotel has been built on the border of tijat 
widely celebrated trout lake, so well known for its large fish. At Lake St. Joseph, 
which is less than an hour's ride from Quebec, a wing has been added to the 
hotel, which will double the present accommodation of this delightful sumniei resort. 
The train service between Quebec and Lake St. John will make faster time than in 
previous seasons. They will be furnished with the best of modern rolling stock, 
with handsome parlor jmd sleeping cars on all passenger trains. 

LANCASTER, N. H. — This pleasant mountain resort, reached by the Conc<»rd & 
Montreal R. R. direct, is on the left bank of the Connecticut River, in Coos County, 
135 miles north of Concord. The scenery is beautiful, showing the intervales of the 
Connecticut River, with its highly cultivated farms, and in tlie distance the peaks 
of the Franconia and White Mountains. Sufferers from hay -fever are said to find 
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^eat relief at this point. The hotels are the Lancaster House and the William 
House, 

LEBANON SPRlNGSt — These springs are sitnated at New Lebanon, on the line of 
the Lebanon Springs R. li., 1^4 miles from New York, via the Harlem Division 
of ihe New York Central »md Hudson River R. R. The water flows from a cavity 
10 feet in diameter. It has a uniform temperature of 73° in all seasons; is soft, 
and quite tasteless and inodorous; and flows out in sufficient quantity to supply 
several baths, and keep two or three mills running throughout the year. Accord- 
ing to an analysis, a pint of the water contains 0*25 grain calcium chloride, 0*44 
grain sodiuui chloride, 0*19 grain calcium carbonate, and 0*37 grain calcium sul- 
phate. Gas, composed of 89*4 parts nitrogen and 10*6 parts oxygen, is constautly 
given out in the proportion of 5 cubic inches for every pint of water. The waters 
are regarded as remedial for cutaneous affections, rheumatism, nervous debility, 
and liver-complaint. There are several hotels, of which Columbia Hail is the 
largest and most fashionable. The village is 1,000 feet above the se.a, and is sur- 
rounded by picturesque scenery. The drive to Pittsfield^ 8 miles east in the Housa- 
tonic Valley, affords some exceedingly fine views, and there are other good drives in 
the vicinity. The Shaker Village, 2 miles from the Springs, is worth visiting; it is situ- 
ated on a charming hillside, richly skirted by woods. The settlement was founded a 
century ago by the disciples of Ann Lee; and here the hierarchy of the "Millennial 
Church " reside. On Sundays their singular form of worship may be witnessed. 

LITCEIFIELD. — This beautiful Connecticut village is on the Naugatuck Division 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., 49 miles from Bridgeport and 1()5 
miles from New York. Fare from New York, $3.30. It is 1,100 feet above tide- 
water, is surrounded by rolling hills, and has a remarkably cool and salubrious sum- 
mer climate. The village is chiefly built upon two streets, which cross each other 
at right angles, and are shaded with grand old elms. At the intersection of these 
streets is a lovely little park, adorned with a Soldiers' M(mnment, and on which 
front the county buildings and hotels (the Island Hotel and the United States 
House). Litchfield was the seat of the famous Law School of Judges Reeve and 
Gould, and of Miss Pierce's Young Ladies' School, the earliest institution of its kind 
in this country. Here also the fauious Lyman Beepher, 1). D , the father of '*all 
tlie Beechers," spent the prime of his life; and here Henry Ward .Beech er was born 
in 1813. The drives and scenery in the vicinity are very attractive, including one 
to Mount Tom. From Pronpect Hill^ a<l joining the village, a bewitching view is 
obtained; and about three miles southwest is the lovely and fish-teeming Baotan 
Lake, the largest in Connecticut. 

LURA¥, VA. — This station, in Page County, Va., on the Norfolk & Western R. R., 
has become celebrated for its cave, which is said to equal the Mammoth Cave. It 
is reached via Pennsylvania R. R. to Harrisburg; thence ©ia the Cumberland Valley 
R. R. to Hagerstown; thence ma the Shenandoah & Roanoke Division of the Nor- 
folk & Western R. R. to Luray. It may be also reached tia the Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. to Shenandoah Junction ; thence via the Shenandoah and Roanoke Division, 
as above. The caverns are sitjated about one mile from the stati(m, and offer a 
spectacle that can not be surpassed by any similar wonders in their vastness, vari- 
ety, and beauty. 

The unsupported spans are vaster than were any of the Centennial buildings at 
Philadelphia ; the roof of its highest room is one hundred feet, from which is sus- 
pended the most enormous stalactite in the world. Every form known to similar 
subterranean cavities is present at Luray with new and peculiar forms known only 
to this cave, and it is asserted that the cavern is older than the Tertiary period. 
This cave was accidentally discovered in digging down through a sink-hole, several 
years ago, by a professional cave-hunter. The caverns were bought in 1881 by the 
Luray Hotel & Cave Co., who have erected a spacious hotel known as the Luray 
Jnn, This resort is already attracting considerable numbers of summer tourists. 

JMAHOPAC LAK.E. — This highly popular resort is situated in the town of Carmel, 
Putnam County, New York, and is reached from New York City isia Harlem 
Division of the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. to Golden^s Bridge, 
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whence a branch road runs to the shore of the lake (distance from New York, 51 
iniles) ; also via the New York & Northern R. R. ; distance, 45 miles {Cole Housey 
Dean Horise^ Thompson llouse^ and Viault Cottage). The lake is about 1,000 feet 
above tide- water, and 14 miles from the Hudson at Peekskill ; is 9 miles in cir- 
oumference, with very irregular shores ; and is the centre of a jrroup of 22 lakes, 
lying within a circle of 12 miles' radius. Tiiere are three islands in the lake, 
cialled Grand, Petrea, and Fairy Inlands ; the latter is the smallest, but boasts an 
elegant cottage. Petrea Island lies in the middle of the lake, is nearly round, 
has an area of 10 acres, and is the favorite picnicking-ground. Grand Island 
is nearly 40 acres in extent, and is more secluded. The boating on the lake is 
excellent ; and there is some fishiug, chiefly for black bass. The landscape in the 
vicinity has no very bold or striking features, but jdeasant views are obtained 
from the neighboring hilltops. The roads are excellent, and the farming coun- 
try through which they pass attractive. The fashionable drive is round the lake, 
which is surrounded by a broad boulevard. Other favorite drives are to Croton 
Darn and Waterworks, 16 miles south ; to Carmel, county- seat of Putnam, 5 miles 
northeast; and to Homers, in Westchester County. The nearest of the other lakes 
are but a short distance from Mahopac : Kirh^ 20 rods west, 1 mile long; Mud^ 50 
rods east, t mile in diameter ; Wixsom^ \ mile north, same size ; and Carmel (north) 
and Gilead (southeast), 3 miles distant, each about a mile long and half a mile 
wide. Of the larger lakes, Osceola is 5 miles southwest, in the Jetferson Valley; 
and Mohegan is 10 miles distant, in the same direction. Oskairanna Lake is about 
8 miles west, picturesquely situ.ited among the rugged Highlands. Lake Waceahuc 
is 4 miles east of Golden's Bridge, on the Harlem Railway; and Peach Lake is 
about the same distance east from Croton Falls. At all these lakes are summer 
hotels and boarding-houses. 

HANCHESTEIL — Tliis beautiful Vermont village is situated in a valley between the 
Green and Equinox ranges, 215 miles from New York and 81 miles from Rutland, via 
the Bennington & Rutland R. R. Many visitors are attracted thither in summer by 
its pure and invigoratingf air, fine scenery, trout-fishing, and driving. A noticeable 
feature of the village is its white-marble pavements, there being numerous marble 
quarries in the vicinity. The hotels are the Equinox House (large and elegant), the 
Mansion House^ and the Hotel Windsor. Mt. Ai^olus is o miles from the village, and 
to the southeast is Stratton Mountain. Near the latter is Stratton Gap, a beautiful 
glen, which furnished the subject of one of A. B. Durand's best paintings. Mt. Eqol- 
MX (3,706 feet above the sea) is ascended by a road from the village, and is noted 
for its glorious views, the following points being visible in clear wtather: Lakes 
George and Champlain, Kearsarge and the Franconia Mountains in New Hampshire, 
Greylock in Massachusetts, Killingt(m Peak in Vermont, and the Catskill Moun- 
tains and Saratoga villaj^e in New S^ork. Skinner Hollow is a deep gulf on the south 
side of the mountain, containing a cave in which the snow never entirely melts, a 
8ti*eam which finds an outlet through a cavern, and a marble-quarry. 

MlDDLEBtRG, N. Y. {Freemyer Hall, Scott House, Tracers House). Situated 
immediately on the Mohawk River, it has most interesting iissociations with the 
colonial period, as having been one of the seven Palatine villages settled by the 
Rhenish Germans, and was once known as Weisorsdorf. It wjis the scene of many 
Indian battles and skirmishes. There are pleasant drives and walks, and delijihttul 
river and mountain scenerv. This resort is reached from Albanv bv the Middle- 
burg & Schoharie R. R., ccmneoting with the Delaware & Hudson R R. 

MILFWD SPRINGS, Nt Ht — These springs are located on elevated ground, 1^ mile 
from Amherst Station, 48 miles from Boston, and 9 miles from Nashua, on the Low- 
ell System of Bost(m & Maine R. R. These are five in number, lying near each other, 
and are entirely diHerent in character. They are known as '' Medical," " Magnesia," 
"Soda," "Chalybeate," and "Ponomah." A hotel known as the Ponomah Hotel 
has accommodations for 200 guests. The country is beautifully diversified with hill 
and valley, woodland and meadow, and the drives and walks are picturesque. From 
one of the springs a water is taken closely resembling the celebrated "Apolli- 
naris." 
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mMEQUA SPRINGS, PA. — This well-known resort has a commodious hotel, with 
cottages, and improved surroundings. It is on the Northern Central R. R., 41 miles 
north of Williamsport, and 37 miles south of Ehnira, on the through line of travel 
to and from Watkins Glen and Niagara Falls. The Minnequa HoiLse is situated 
ahout 1,500 feet above sea-level, in the midst of a fine farming district, with well- 
improved public roads. The surroundings of the hotel embrace 600 acres, 100 of 
which are devoted to a park. Fish abound in the neighboring streams, and game in 
the woods. The waters of the springs are strongly impregnated with iron-salts, 
and are considered tonic and efficacious in dyspepsia, rheumatism, and skin-diseases. 

MOUNTAIN LAKE, VA. — This place is situated near Pembroke, Giles County, on 
the Ohio River line of the Norfolk & Western R. R., and is in the vicinity of 
many of the noted Virginian watering-places. The lake, at an elevation of 4,000 
feet, is a sheet of cold pure spring-water, and swarms with trout and bass. The 
hotel accommodations are good {Mountain Lake Hotel)^ and climate and scenery of 
the most attractive kind. The points of interest in the neighborhood are Bald 
Knob Peak. 4,448 feet high, Prospect Rock, whence may be seen the Peaks ot Ot- 
ter, 60 miles away, on a fair day, and the stalactite caves of Sinking Creek. Fine 
boating «nd fishing may be had, and the large estate attached to the hotel is full of 
feathered game for the gnn. 

MOINT MANSFIELD, VT. ( Waterhury Hotel and Mount Mansfield Hotel), is the 
highest part of the Green Mountains, 24 miles from Lake Champlain. The three 
peaks constituting its top are known as the forehead, nose, and chin, the ensemble 
re^embling the outline of the human face. The ascent is by carriage-road from 
Stowe, and the view is scarcely interior to that of Mt. Washington. To the north 
are OwPs Head and Jay Peak, the St. Lawrence and the mountains near Montreal; 
to the south are the long stretches of the Green Mountains; to the east, sixty 
miles away, are the White Mountains; westward stretches a smiling expanse of 
fresh meadow and stream, the shining waters of Champlain, and tlie dark fringe of 
the Adirondacks. The air is exceedingly fine, and, as a resort for people worn out 
with fatigue or worry, life here is the most bracing of tonics. 

MOUNT POCONO, PA. {Brunswick House, Pocono Mountain House^ Swiftwater Hov^e, 
Wiscasset, and others), is tlie highest portion of the Pocono Mountains in N. E. 
Pennsylvania, and is 2,200 feet above the sea. The hills are covered with pine and 
fir trees, and the climate is very healthful and stimulating. The Delaware Water- 
Gap and the Delaware River may be seen in the distance. This place is specially 
recommended for the cure of hay-fever and jisthma. There are many hotels and 
beautiful privt-te cottages, and the resort is much frequented, The region of which 
it is the center has long been noted as one of the most famous fishing and shooting 
resorts of the State. It is reached from New York by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R. R. (distance 110 miles). 

MUSKOKA LAKES, ONTARIO, CAN. The Muskoka Lakes and Georgian Bay region 
of Canada are highly attractive to the seeker after summer pleasures. The region 
is elevated, the air very pure and healthful, the scenery picturesque, the fishing and 
shooting of a kind to delight the most eager sportsman. The Muskoka region com- 
prises the three lakes Muskoka, Rosseau, and Joseph, with an irregular coast-line of 
200 miles. Gravenhiirst, on the Grand Trunk Railway, is the distributing point for 
tourists, and the steamer thence carries passengers to the leading settlements on the • 
lakes, which are Beauman's, Bala, and Port Carling, on Muskoka; Windermere, 
Maplehurst, and Rosseau, on Rosseau ; and Ferndale, Port Sandfield, Redmond, 
Haraill's, McLean's, and Port Cockburn, on Lake Joseph. The steamer-ride through 
this wilderness of green islands and beautiful lakes is claimed to be one of the most 
delightful on the continent. The principal hotels are the Aitken House and Fife 
Home, Windermere ; Beauman'^s House, Beauman's ; Monteith Houm and Maple- 
hurst, Rosseau ; Prospect House, Point Sandfield ; and Summit House, Point Cock- 
burn. The route is by Grand Trunk Railway to Muskoka Wharf, thence by 
steamer. 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA. — This old and interesting place is reached by rail via Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R. R. and connections, or via Bay Line steamers from Baltimore, or by 
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New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R. to Cape Charles, and steamers to Old Point 
Comfort, and thence via Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. The principal hotel (Hotel War- 
wick^ $4 a day) is a large and finely-furnished house, with a capacity of 300 guests. 
Newport News possesses great attractions for the tourist, owing to its pleasant loca- 
tion and historic associations which date back to the first settlement of our country 
in 1607. During the war for American Independence and the late war, this locality 
was an irnportant strategic point, as the earthworks still in existence bear testi- 
mony. To those who were in the campaign of the Virginia Peninsula, Newport 
News is sacred ground, having been the bright spot of all that region during the 
war. As a summer and winter resort, Newport News has few equals; located in 
Hampton Roads, nine miles above Old Point Comfort, it commands extensive and 
attractive marine views. Bathing, boating, and fishing can be enjoyed during the 
season. A large casino, with spacious verandas has been provided for the recreation 
of guests, and a handsome building, containing bowling-alleys and pool-tables ex- 
pressly for ladies, is located on the bluff overlooking the water. 

OAKLAJn), MD. — This place, situated in the midst of " The Glades," is a great re- 
sort for tourists as well as for permanent visitors. The Little and Great Youghiog- 
heny furnish excellent trouting, and the adjacent mountains give good shooting. 
The hotel is surrounded by extensive grounds, and many beautiful carriage excur- 
sions can be made in the neighborhood, the most interesting being to Cranberry 
Summit^ Cheat River ^ and the glades of the Upper Youghiogheny. The Oakland 
Hotel is a large and well-kept house, with capacity for 500 guests. Three miles E. 
of this and like Oakland lying amid the lofty heights of the Alleghanies is 
Monntain Lake Park, where some of the finest moimtain scenery in the country can 
be enjoyed. The Mountain Lalce Parle Hotel is a large house, finely kept in the 
midst of beautiful grounds, and surrounded with summer cottages. Deer Park 
lies about three miles E from Mountain Lake Park, and is no less attractive in sur- 
roundings. The Deer Parle Hotel is a commodious and comfortable house. The 
park proper consists of an inclosure of 175 acres artistically laid out with lawns, 
tiower-beds, fountains, grottoes, rustic cottages, seats, and macadamized drives. All 
these places are about 240 miles W. from Baltimore, on the border of West Virginia, 
and are reached by the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

OCEAIV €ITY, MD. — This attractive watering- pbice (Atlantic^ Congress Hall^ Sea- 
side Hotel) is reached from Baltimore by the Baltimore & Eastern Shore R. R. It 
has a clear open beach, 40 miles from any inlet, and the bathing is free from cur- 
rents and undertow. Inland bays close at hand afford unsurpassed bathing, fishing, 
and shooting. It is claimed that there are no mosquitoes, and the air is exception- 
ally dry and free from fog for a seaside resort. Ocean City is 123 miles from Phila- 
delphia and 150 miles from Baltimore. 

OLD POINT COMFORT.— Old Point Comfort is one of the most celebrated resorts 
on the Atlantic coast, and since the construction of the Hygeia Hotels which is 
among the finest in the country, it offers greater attractions than ever before. Re- 
cent improvements include a large dining-hall, 40 ft. wide by 60 ft. long, also a 
complete set of baths of every description, including Turkish, Russian, electric, 
medicated, hot sea, plunge, etc. The U. S. Artillery School band of the fort plays 
every afternoon and evening in the spacious dancing pavilion adjoining the hotel. 
It is on the Government reservation, within a hundred yards of Fortress Monroe, 
Va., at the entrance of Hampton Roads, about 13 miles north of Norfolk ; and may 
be reached from New York daily by the steamers of the Old Dominion Steamship 
Co., and from Norfolk, Richmond, or Washington, by steamers. By rail it is reached 
from New York by Pennsylvania R. R. to Baltimore, thence by Baltimore Steam 
Packet Line, or by the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R. to Cape Charles, 
and thence by steamer. Sleeping and buffet cars run to Cape Chpnrles. The hotel 
is at the steamboat-landing, and furnishes every facility for bathing, boating, and 
fishing. Fortress Monroe, the largest in America, with an armament of 370 guns, 
is always open to visitors, and contains many features of interest. The famed Artil- 
lery School has its establishment within the fortress, and the dress-parade, with the 
music of a fine band morning and evening, aftbrd the visitor a pleasure which is 
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enjoved at no other watering-place save Newport. The climate is delightful, with 
an average of 46°, 44°, and 42° ; and the Hampton Normal and Agricultural School, 
the National Military Home, the National Cemetery, and the venerable old town of 
Hampton (containing one of the oldest churches in America), are all within ih 
limits of an easy ride or sail. 

PLYMOUTH, N. H. — This beautiful village lies in the lovely Pemigewasset Valley, 
126 miles from Boston and 61 from Concord, on the White Mountain Div. of the 
Concord & Montreal R. li. It lies just on the outskirts of the White Mountain region, 
N. of Lake Winnepesaukee and between that and the great Franconia Group. The 
scenery in the immediate vicinity is most charming, and the distant views of the 
White Mountains are unsurpassed. The PeinigeicaMet House can comfortably ac- 
commodate 300 guests, and is one of the finest in New Hampshire. The Plymouth 
Bonne is smaller, and there are half a dozen boarding-houses in the village, where 
board may be had at much lower weekly rates. Walker^a Hill,, near by, commands 
an excellent view of the village and river. Four miles northeast (ascended by car- 
riage-road) is Mt. Prospeet(2,9G3 feet high), from the summit of which there is a noble 
view of the entire country within a radius of 30 miles. This is considered by many 
the finest view south of the mountains. Litermore^a Falls^ two miles north of the 
village, present a remarkable appearance, being the result apparently of volcanic 
action. The DeviVs Den is a cave from 300 to 400 feet deep, in Campton Hollow, 
six miles from Plymouth. The favorite drive is around Plymouth Mountain; and 
excursions are made to Sqiiam Lal^^ (6 miles) and to Center Harbor (12 miles), both 
of which are described in our article on the White Mountains. 

POLAND SPRING^ ME. See South Poland. 

PORT JERVIS* — This is another point on the Erie Railway which attracts man; 
summer visitors by the charms of its climate and scenery. It is situated at the 
confluence of the Delaware and >Jeversink Rivers, 87 miles from New York, and 
326 from Salamanca. Fare from New York, $2.70. The scenery in the vicinity of 
Port Jervis is as delightful as any on the Erie line, and the village itself is a very | 
pretty one. Riding, driving, fishing, and hunting, may be enjoyed here to any 
extent, and the society of the place is one of its chief attractions. Point Peter \% 
ascended from the village, and affords a pleasing view over the Delaware and Never- 
i^ink V^alleys and the adjacent mountains. The Falls of the Sawhill^ 6 miles distnnt, 
are reached by carriage. The hotels at Port Jervis are the Delaware House and the 
Foicler House, Milford { Bin ff House ^ Crissman Hovse,, Dimmick Ho^ise^ and Fanchier 
House) is a lovely mountain-surrounded town about six miles southwest of Port 
Jervis. The village is prettily situated in a valley, and divided through the center 
by a romantic glen. Shortly beyond are the beautiful falls of the Raymondskill, 
and there are several fine trout-streams in the immediate vicinity. 

POULTNEYt — This is a popular Vermont resort, on the Rutland & Washington Div. 
of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.'s R. R., 14 miles from Rutland. It lies amid 
picturesque scenery, the walks and drives in the vicinity are excellent, and the air pure, 
cool, and dry. There are several excellent boarding-houses. The regular village ho- 
tels are the Lalceview House and Beaman''s. Among the many pleasant places in the 
vicinity are Lake Bomaseen, Lake St. Catherine (or Austin), Carter's Falls, the 
Gorge, and the Bowl. Lake Bomaseen is a beautiful sheet of water, 8 miles long, 
and I to H wide, famed for its boating and fishing. Lake St, Catherine (or Austin) 
is about 6 miles long, and the St. Catherine Hotel stands on a promontory at its 
lower end, with several mountain-peaks near by. Daily stages run from Poultney 
to the Middletown Springs, which are much resorted to. The waters are impregnated 
with iron, are tonic in their effect, and are efticacious in chronic diseases of which 
general debility is a feature. The Montvert Hotel is a large house, accommodating 
300 guests at reasonable prices. The Valley House is small and inexpensive. 

PROHIBITION PARK, N. 1.— This resort, eight miles distant from New York 
city, is on Staten Island, and is reached by a five-mile ride across the bay by the 
ferry from the Battery to St. George, and thence by the railway to Port Rich- 
mond, where .an electric railway of 1^ mile will convey the visitors direct to the 
Park. The entire trip can be made in forty-five minutes. The Park lies on the 
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irestern slope of the largest range of hills in Staten Island, overlooking the vast val- 
ley to the west, while beyond the view is bounded by the Orange Mountains of New 
Jer>ey. Within easy reach are all the great seaside resorts adjoining New York 
city. A hotel, costing $30,000, with accommodations for 500 guests, was opened 
in 1892, and there are also a number of boarding-houses within the Park, at wliich 
reasonable b«»ard can be obtained; also during the summer of 1898 the American 
Institute of Christian Philosophy and the Thomas Conservatory of Physical Culture 
will hold their sessions at the Park. University Temple^ one of the finest audiLo- 
rioms in this country, with a seating capacity of 4,000 people, will be the meeting- 
place. Among those who will deliver lectures are such speakers as E. B. Andrews, 
Charles A. Young, John P. St. John, and Asa W. Tenney. Already 45 cottages 
have been built within the Park, electric lights have been introduced, water-mains 
connect with the public water-mains, the streets are beinj^c graded, sidewalks paved, 
and other desirable features introduced. The building is restiieted to only eligible 
persons, and all objectionable features are thus avoided. Prohibition Park prom- 
ises to be a convenient summer resort for those whose business compels them to be 
in New York city during the daytime. 

miiSTON, PA. —This pleasant resort is situated in the lovely Lycoming Valley, 
about midway between Elmira and Williamsport, and may be reached from New 
York via Erie R. R. to Elmira, and thence via Northern Central R. R. It is a 
little hamlet, surrounded by lofty hills covered with primeval forests, and 1,800 
feet above the sea. The scenery is extremely picturesque, the climate cool and 
bracing, and in the immediate vicinity of the village are numerous trout-streams 
which afford excellent sport. In the mountain-gorges are many romantic cascades. 
The Ralston House is a well-kept hostelry. 

KANGELGY LAK.ES. — This remote and romantic series of lakes lies in the north- 
west comer of Maine, within the borders of its great forest-region, and in what is 
perhaps the most picturesque po!*tion of the State. It consists of several distinct 
lakes, connected by narrows and streams, extending from the Oquossoc or Rangeley 
Lake (1,511 feet above the sea) to the Umbagog (1,256 feet above the sea), forming 
one continuous water-way for a distance of nearly 50 miles; embracing 80 square 
miles of water surface, and abounding in blue-back trout and other game fish. 
Each lake has its individual name, but the chain is known collectively as **The 
Rangeley Lakes; " and there is probably no equally accessible porticm of the coun- 
try which offers such attractions to sportsmen, and especially to trout-fishers. The 
b^ mode of reaching them is by the Maine Central R. R. via Lewiston to Farm- 
mgton (83 m. from Portland). Thence the Sandy River Narrow-Gauge R. R. runs to 
• Phillips^ which is itself an attractive resort, being near some excellent trout streams. 
From Phillips, a narrow-gauge railway runs direct to Rangeley City (20 miles). At 
Green vale, the head of Rangeley Lake, is the Gi^eenvale House^ and at Rangeley City 
are several excellent hotels; and from both of these ])oints connection is made daily 
by the little steamer ** Molly Chunkamunk " with the Mountain -View House and 
the " Outlet," from which point a short and delightful " carry" leads to the Indian 
Rock and Camp Kennabago, the headquarters of the Oquossoc Angling Association. 
Indian Rock is a favorite old Indian camping-ground, and is the headquarters for 
sportsmen, being the most central point in that region, and within half a mile of 
the great Mooselocmaguntic and Gapsuptic Lakes. Four small steamers have now 
been placed on this chain of lakes, forming an almost continuous and connecting 
line from the head of Rangeley to the foot of Umbagog. Traveling in this remote 
wilderness is difficult, and guides should be procured by those who leave the more 
frequented localities. Another route to Rangeley is by stage from Bryant's Pond 
(62 miles from Portland), on the Grand Trunk Railway, and thence by stage to 
Upton. 

SAINT CATHARINE'S SPRINGS.— Saint Catharine's, sometimes called " the Sara- 
toga of Canada," is a station on the Southern Division of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, 21 miles from Hamilton, 459 from New York and 220 from Detroit. There 
are several mineral springs here, the waters of which are strongly impregnated 
with sodium, calcium, and magnesium chlorides. They are tonic in effect, and are 
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recommencled for rheumatism, neuralgia, gout, and diseases of the skiD. Tlieir 
administration is chiefly in the form of warm baths. The hotels are the Spring Bank 
Hotel., the St^henson House^ and tlie Wetland, Saint Catharine's is only 6 miles from 
Queenston, and is consequently within easy excursion distance from Niagara Falk 

SEBAGO LAKE. — This beautiful lake lies in Cumberland County, Maine, on the 
line of the Maine Central R. R., 17 miles from Portland and 74 miles from 
Fabian's in the heart of the White Mountains. It is 12 miles long by 9 wide, 
and is very deep, with cool, clear waters. A number of islands dot its surface, 
and its shores are diversified and pleasing, with half a dozen towns nesthng here 
and there. At its northwestern end it connects by the Songo River with Long 
Lake, a river-like body of water nearly 14 miles long and only 2 miles wide. The 
distance between the two lakes is but 2J miles *'as the crow flies,'' but the Sonuo 
River makes 27 turns and thus secures for itself the length of 6 miles. Two steam- 
ers daily, during the summer season, make the round trip between Sebago Lake 
Station and Harrison, at the northern end ot Long Lake (34 miles). A lock 
near the outlet of tiie latter raises the steamers and other craft plying upon these 
waters from the level of the lower to the upper lake. The trip to Harrison and 
return, including landings at Naples^ Bridgton^ and North Bridgton^ is made in 
about 8 hours, and atfords a very agreeable excursion. From Bridgton, stages ran 
1 mile west to Bridgton Center {Bridgton House and Gnmberland Hov^e), a prettily 
situated village, which is becoming popular as a summer resort. In the vicinity are 
numerous small ponds. From Harrison daily stages run to South Paris, on the 
Grand Trunk R. R. (14 miles; fare, $1). 

SHELDON SPRINGS, VT.— Sheldon Springs are situated 10 miles N". E. from St. 
Albans, on the Central Vermont R. R., by which line and its connections they are 
easily reached from all parts of the country. Of the twenty abundant mineral 
springs here, it is claimed that some are highly efficacious for the cure of cancer. 
The surrounding region is remarkable for its fine mountain scenery. Pleasant 
excursions may be made from this point to Mount Mansfield, Lake Champlain, and 
Lake Memphremagog. The hotels are Congress Hall and the Portland House, each 
with a capacity for about 200 guests. The scenery in the vicinity of the Springs 
is very attractive, and from Dunton'^s Hill, about a mile from Congress Hall, there 
is a far-reaching and beautiful view. 

SODCS POINT, N. Y.— This beautiful village, on the south shore of Lake Onta- 
rio and west shore of Great Sodus Bay, is reached by the Sodus Bay Div. of the 
Northern Central R. R. from Stanley. The bay is nearly landlocked, and the bass 
and pickerel fishing here is famous among sportsmen. Commodious steam and 
sailing yachts are always available. The principal hotels are the Bay Shore House^ 
Johnson Hovse, and Lake Blvff House and tents, while numerous boarding-houses 
furnish reasonable accommodation. 

SOUTH POLAND, MEt — This resort {Mansion House and Poland Springs House) 
is reached from Portland by the Grand Trunk Railway to Lewiston Junction (30 
miles\ and thence by stages to South Poland. 

STRIBLING SPRINGS, VA.— Situated 13 miles from Staunton, on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio R. R., and reached thence by stage. The waters of this spa are alum, sul- 
phur, and chalybeate, and highly esteemed {Stribling Springs Hotel). The country 
ift beautiful, the air pure, and the resort one of growing favor among those who do 
not care for the social gayety of watering-places. 

SUDBURY, VTt — This old and pleasant summer resort lies 10 miles east of Fort 
Ticonderoga and Lake Champlain. It can be reached by stage from Brandon, 
on the Central Vermont R. R., the distance from Brandon being 5 miles. The 
views embrace long reaches of the Champlain Valley, bordered by the Adiron- 
dack range, the principal peaks of which seem but a few miles oflT, owing to the 
wonderful clearness of the air. The principal hotel is the Hyde Manor^ origi- 
nally established in 1801. It has now grown by improvements and additions to 
be a hotel of considerable magnitude, and in connection with its cottages can 
accommodate 200 guests. There is a large hall for concerts, theatrical entertain- 
wentSj etc. 
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TAHOE LAKE, CAL. — Lake Taboe, 25 miles long and 12 to 14 miles in breadth, is 
at an altitude of 6,216 feet above the sea, and surrounded by mountains 2,000 to 
3,000 feet higher. The Grand Central Hotel^ at Tahoe City, is open from May to 
October, and is furnished with every requisite. Steamers daily make a tour of the 
lake. Lake Tahoe is 14 miles distant from Truckee, on the Southern Pacific R. R., 
and 285 miles from San Francisco. 

TALLONIA SPRINGS, PA.— They are situated in a picturesque highland village 700 
Teet above the Susquehanna River, and surrounded by beautiful scenery. The wa- 
:ers are impregnated with sulphur, iron, and magnesia, and are beneficial in cutane- 
ous disorders. They are reached by stages from Afton on the Susquehanna Division 
)f the Delaware & Hudson R. R.,'from Albany or Philadelphia. 

VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. — Located in Princess Anne County, 18 miles east of Nor- 
folk, this watering-place presents great attractions. The resources for the good 
;hings of the table in this region are almost boundless, and the climate salubrious. 
The sea supplies a limitless quantity of oysters, fish, crabs, and water-fowl, and 
he amusements for the sportsman are in great variety. The hotel {Frincess 
inne) is handsome and commodious, and the bathing, sailing, and driving all that 
'ould be wished. It is reached by the Norfolk, Albemarle & Atlantic R. R. from 
!^orfolk. 

WARREN, N. H. — This is a small manufacturing town on the Concord & Mont- 
real R. R., 144 miles from Boston and 70 miles from Concord. It is of interest 
;hiefly by reason of its proximity to Moosilaoke Monntain, an isolated peak, 4,811 feet 
n height, and commanding from its summit (a ride of 9 miles from the station) 
nagnificent views in all directions. Moosilauke is the highest mountain in New 
Hampshire, outside of the White and Franconia groups. From the Tip-top Hovse 
nay be seen the valley of the Connecticut, the White and Franconia Mountains, 
Lake Winnepesaukee, nearly the whole of Vermont and New Hampshire, and sev- 
eral Canadian peaks. The Moosilauke House in the village is a good hotel, and a 
)opular resort. Peaked Hill is an elevation near the village from which an excel- 
lent view of Moosilauke itself is obtained ; and on the Hurricane Broolc are a num- 
ber of picturesque cascades. 

WOODSTOCIL, CONN.— Woodstock is situated in the N. E. corner of Connecticut, and 
is reached by stage from Putnam^ a station on the New York «fe Now England R. R., 
^4 miles from Norwich and 175 from New York. It is one of the most beautiful vil- 
ages in New England, and is surrounded by a highly-picturesque country, embrac- 
ng the varied attractions of lake and woodland, hill and dale, delightful drives, and 
loble views. " Its like," says Mr. Beecher, " I do not know anywhere. It is a 
niniature Mount Holyoke; and its prospect, the Connecticut Valley in miniature." 
Elmwood Hall is a fine summer hotel, surrounded by pleasant grounds and command- 
ing an exquisite outlook over the valley. About a mile from the village is Wood- 
itocic Lake, skirted by primeval woods and abounding in fish. 
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THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION IN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

Location* — The Exposition is held chiefly in Jackson Park, a tract of laod embrac- 
ing 686 acres, with a frontage of nearly 2 miles on Lake Michigan, and in Washing- 
ton Park, embracing 371 acres; while between the two is a tract of 80 acres called 
the Midway Plaisance. The entire site covers 1,037 acres. 

Admission Fee. — During the Exposition, from May 1st to October 26th, the fee 
for each admission is 50c. The grounds are opened at 8 a. m. 

Access to the Exposition. — The grounds of the Exposi' ion extend from 56th St. to 
67th St., and there are entrance gates along the line of Stony Island Ave., at 67th 
St., 59th St., 60th St., 62d St., 63d St., and 67th St. Visitors from Chicago, about 
7 miles distant, approach the grounds by the Illinois Central R. R., with its South 
Park Station at 57th St., or its Woodland Park Station at 63d St. (fare, 25c., round- 
trip ticket; time, 30 minutes). The Cottage Grove Ave. lake cars run to the South 
Park entrance at 57th St. (fare, 5c. each way; time, 46 minutes). The boats of the 
World's Fair Transportation Co. will leave the docks on the lake front between 
Monroe and Van Buren Sts., landing at the Exposition pier, opposite the foot of 
68th St. (fare, 25c., round-trip ticket ; time, 45 minutes). Also by the elevated 
railway (fare, 5c.). 

Hotcis. — It will be desirable for all persons who visit the Fair to arrange before- 
hand for their accommodations. Besides the hotels in Chicago, the following houses 
have been erected in the immediate vicinity of the fair grounds: Cornell Avenve 
Hotel, on Cornell Ave., between 51st and 52d Sts. ; Park Gate Hotel, cor. 63d St. 
and Stony Island Ave., at the terminus of the elevated railroad, lake car lines, and 
electric car line; South Shore Jlotel, cor. Bond and 73d ^ts., and the Strickland 
Hotel, on Lake Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts. 

The World's Fair. 

Introduction. — By Act of Congress approved by President Harrison on April 
25, 1890, the International Exhibition of Arts, Industries, Manufacture?, and the 
Products of the Soil, Mine, and Sea, to celebrate the 400th anniversary of the dif»- 
covery of America by Christopher Columbus, was created. Very promptly and 
with characteristic energy the Chicago officials effected an organization, and the 
buildings grew into existence. These were dedicated with imposing ceremonies on 
October 21, 1892, the anniversary of Columbus's landing. Preceded by a grand 
naval review in New York Harbor in April, the Exposition was opened May 1, 
1893, by President Cleveland ; it closes October 26th. The Act of Congress pre- 
viously mentioned selected Chicago as its location ; created a supervisory body, 
the National Commission, composed of eight commissioners-at-large and two from 
each State and Territory and the District of Columbia; defined its powers; pro- 
vided for the formation of a Board of Lady Managers ; directed the President, 
when satisfied that a suitable site was provide*!, and that the Chicago Exposition 
corporation had $10,000,000, to invite foreign nations to participate; specified that 
foreign articles intended for exhibition should be admitted free of dnty ; and re- 
quired the various departments of the Government to make exhibits, for which 
$1,500,000 was appropriated. Subsequently Congress appropriated $2,600,000 in 
support of the enterprise. The foreign nations make extensive exhibits at Chicago. 
England, France, Germany, Spain, Russia, Turkey, Japan, Mexico, Persia, China, 
Siam, Jamaica, Hayti, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Chili, Uruguay, the Argentine 
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Republic, Honduras, Bolivia, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Colombia, Salva- 
dor, and Brazil are well represented. 

Connected witb the Exposition, a World's Congress Auxiliary has been organ- 
ized to promote the holding of congresses, at which shall be discussed arbitration, 
peace, art, education, sciences, charities, and other subjects. 

The following departments, based on an approved classification of exhibits, 
were established : A, Agriculture, Food and Food Products, Farming Machinery 
and Appliances; B, Viticulture, Horticulture, and Floriculture; C, Live-Stock, 
Domestic and Wild Animals; D, Fish, Fisheries, Fish Products, and Apparatus of 
Fishing; E, Mines, Mining, and Metallurgy; F, Machinery; G, Transportation Ex- 
hibits — Railways, Vessels, Vehicles; H, Manufactures; J, Electricity and Electri- 
cal Appliances; K, Fine Arts — Pictorial, Plastic, and Decorative; L, Liberal Arts 
— Education, Engineering, Public Works, Architecture, Music, and the Drama ; M, 
Ethnology, ArchsBology, Progress of Labor and Invention — Isolated and Collective 
Exhibits ; N, Forestry and Forest Products ; O, Publicity and Promotion ; P, 
Foreign Affairs. 

The principal Exposition officials are as follows : Council of Administration, 
Harlow N. Iligginbotham, Chairman ; George V. Massey, Charles H. Schwab, J. 
W. St. Clair, A. W. Sawyer. Director-General, George R. Davis. National Com- 
mission, Thomas W. Palmer, President; J. T. Dickinson, Secretary. Lady Mana- 
gers, Mrs. Potter Palmer, President; Mrs. Susan G. Cooke, Secretary. Local Di- 
rectory, Harlow N. Higginbotham, President; H. O. Edmonds, Secretary. World's 
Congress Auxiliary, C. C. Bonney, President; Benjamin Butterworth, Secretary. 
Director of Works, D. H. Burnham. President Board of Architects, R. M. Hunt. 
Secretary of Installation, Joseph Hirst. Following are the chiefs of the respective 
departments: Agriculture, W. I. Buchanan. Horticulture, J. M. Samuels; John 
Thorp, Assistant Chief. Live-Stock, W. 1. Buchanan, Acting Chief. Fish and 
Fisheries, J. W. Collins. Mines and Mining, F. J. V. Skiff. Machinery, L. W. 
Robinson. Transportation Exhibits, Willard A. Smith. Fine Arts, Halsey C. 
Ives; Charles M. Kurtz, Assistant Cliief. Liberal Arts, S. Fl. Peabody. Manu- 
factures, James Allison ; Frank B. Williams, Assistant Chief. Electricity, J. P. 
Barrett; J. Allen Hornsby, Assistant Chief. Ethnology and Archseology, F. W. 
Putnam. Forestry, W. I. Buchanan, Acting Chief. Foreign Affairs, Walker 
Fearn. Publicity and Promotion, M. P. Handy. 

In this Appendix a short description of the more important buildings and other 
features of the Great Chicago Exposition is given. 

Buildings. 

In the space at our command there is scarce opportunity to do adequate justice 
to the magnificent buildings which form so important a feature of the great Colum- 
bian World's Fair, but a brief description of each, carefully compiled from official 
sources, is given in concise language. Besides these, there have been constructed 
ornamental entrances, a pier, peristyle, several power-houses and annexes, fountains, 
and other buildings. The expenditures have been as follows : On grounds and 
buildings, $12,766,890; for administration, $3,308,563; for operating expenses. 
May to October, $1,550,000; total, $17,625,453. 

'Administration Building (architect, Richard M. Hunt; cost, $550,000). — It is 
located at the west end of the great court in the southern part of the site, looking 
eastward, and at its rear are the transportation facilities and depots. The most con- 
spicuous object which will attract the gaze of visitors on reaching the grounds is 
the gilded dome of this lofty building. It covers an area of 260 ft. square, and con- 
sists of four pavilions 84 ft. square, one at each of the four angles of the square, 
and connected by a great central dome 120 ft. in diameter and 220 ft. in height, 
leaving at the center of each facade a recess 82 ft. wide, within which are the grand 
entrances to the building. The general design is in the style of the French renais- 
sance. The first great story is in the Doric order, of heroic proportions, surrounded 
by a lofty balustrade, and having the great tiers of the angle of each pavilion 

crowned with sculpture. The second story, with its lofty and spacious colonnade, 
18 
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is of the Ionic order. The four great entrances, one on each side of the hailding, 
are 50 ft. wide and 50 ft. high, deeply recessed, and covered by seinicircular arched 
vaults, richly coffered. In the rear of these arches are the entrance doors, and 
above them great screens of glass, giving light to the central rotunda. Acn.ss the 
face of these screens, at the level of the office floor, are galleries of conununici^tion 
between the different pavilions. The interior features of this building exceed in 
beauty and splendor those of the exterior. Between every two of the grand en- 
trances, and connecting the intervening paviliim with the great rotunda, is a hall or 
loggia 30 It. square, giving access to the offices, and provided with broad, circular 
stairways and swift-running elevators. Above the balcony is the second story, 60 
ft. in height. From the top of the cornice of this story rises the interior dome, 200 
ft. from the floor, and in the center is an opening 50 ft. in diameter, transmitting a 
flow of light from the exterior dome overhead. The under side of the dome is en- 
riched with deep panelings, richly molded, and the panels are filled with sculpture 
in low relief, and immense i)aintings representing the arts and sciences. 

Agricultural Building (architects, McKim, Mead & White; cost, $100,000).— 
The style of architecture of this structure is classic renaissance. It is very near the 
shore of Lake Michigan, and is almost surrounded by the lagoons that lead into the 
Park from the lake. The building is 500 by 800 ft., its longest dimensions being 
ea^t and west. For a single- story building the design is bold and heroic. The 
general cornice-line is 65 ft. above grade. On either side of the main entrance are 
mammoth Corinthian pillars, 50 ft. high and 5 ft. in diameter. On each corner and 
from the center of the building pavilions are reared, the center one being 144 ft. 
square. The corner pavilions are connected by curtains, forming a continuoas 
arcade around the top of the building. The main entrance leads through an open- 
ing 64 ft. wide into a vestibule, from which passage is had to the rotunda, 100 ft. 
in diameter. This is surmounted by a mammoth glass dome 130 ft. high. All 
through the main vestibule statuary has been designed illustrative of the agricnltural 
industry. Similar designs are grouped about all the grand entrances in the most 
elaborate manner. The corner pavilions are surmounted by domes 96 ft. high, and 
above these tower groups of statuary. The design for these domes is that of three 
female figures, of herculean proportions, supporting a mammoth globe. To the 
southward of tiie Agricultural building is an annex, devoted chiefly to a live-stock 
and agricultural assembly hall. This building is conveniently near one of the sta- 
tions of the elevated railway. On the first floor, near the main entrance of the 
building, is located a bureau of information. This floor also contains suitable cona- 
mittee and other rooms for the different live-stock associations. On this floor there 
are also large and handsomely equipped waiting-rooms. Broad stairways lead from 
the first floor into the assembly-room. 

Dairy Building (cost, $30,000). — The Dairy building was specially designed to 
contain a complete exhibit of dairy products and also a dairy school, in connection 
with which will be conducted a series of tests for detennining the relative merits of 
different breeds of dairy cattle as milk and butter producers. The building stands 
near the lake-shore, in the southeastern part of the park and close by the gen- 
eral live-stock exhibit. It covers nearly half an acre, measuring 95 by 200 ft., and 
is two stories high. In design it is of quiet exterior. On the first floor, besides 
the necessary office headquarters, there is in front a large open space devoted to 
exhibits of butter, and farther back an operating-room 25 by 100 ft., in which the 
model dairy will be conducted. On two sides of this room are amphitheatre seats 
capal le of accommodating 400 spectators. Under these seats are refrigerators and 
cold-storage rooms for the care of the dairy products. Tl>e operating-room, which 
extends to the roof, has on tliree sides a gallery where the cheese exhibits will be 
placed. The rest of the second story is devoted to a cafe^ which opens on a balcony 
overlooking the lake. The dairy school will be most instructive and valuable to 
agriculturists. 

Electrical Building (architects. Van Brunt & Howe; cost, $410,000). — The 
Electrical building is 345 ft. wide and 700 ft. long, the major axis running N. and S. 
The S. front is on the great quadrangle or court ; the N. front faces the lagoon ; 
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the E. front is opposite the Manufactures building; and the W. faces the Mines 
building. The general scheme of the plan is based upon a longitudinal nave 115 ft. 
wide and 1 14 ft. high, crossed in the middle by a transept of the same width and 
height. The nave and the transept have a pitched roof, with a range of sky-lights 
at the bottom of the pitch, and clear-story windows. The rest of the building is 
covered with a flat roof, averaging 62 ft. in height, and provided with sky -lights. 
The second story is composed of a series of galleries connected across the nave by 
two bridges, with access by four grand staircases. The area of the galleries in the 
second story is 118,546 sq. ft., or 2*7 acres. The exterior walls of this building are 
composed of a continuous Corinthian order of pilasters, 3 ft. 6 in. wide and 42 ft. 
high, supporting a full entablature, and resting upon a stylobate 8 ft. 6 in. The 
total height of the walls from the grade outside is 68 ft. 6 in. At each of the four 
corners of the building there is a pavilion, above which rises a liglit open spire or 
tower 169 ft. high. Intermediate between these corner pavilions and the central 
pavilions on the E. and W. sides there is a subordinate pavilion bearing a low 
square dome upon an open lantern. The Electricity building has an open porti<o 
extending along the whole of the S. facade, the lower or Ionic order forming an 
open screen in front of it. The various subordinate pavilions are treated with win- 
dows and balconfes. The details of the exterior orders are richly decorated, and 
the pediments, friezes, panels, and spandrels have received a decoration of figures 
in relief, with architectural motifs^ the general tendency of which is to illustrate the 
purposes of the building. The appearance of the exterior is that of marble, but the 
walls of the hemicycle and of the various porticoes and loggia are highly enriched 
with color, the pilasters in these places being decorated with scagliola and the 
capitals with metallic effects in bronze. 

Fine Arts Building (architect, C B. Atwood ; cost, $670,000). — This structure 
is of Grecian-Ionio order and is a pure type of the most refined classic architecture. 
The building is oblong, and is 500 by 320 ft., intersected north, east, south, and west by 
a great nave and transept 100 ft. wide and 70 ft. high, at the intersection of which 
is a dome 60 ft. in diameter. The building is 125 ft. to the top of the dome, which is 
surmounted by a colossal statue of the type of the famous figure of Winged Victory. 
The transept has a clear space through the center of 60 ft., being lighted entirely 
from above. On either side are galleries 20 ft. wide and 24 ft. above the floor. The 
collections of the sculpture are displayed on the main floor of the nave and transept, 
and on the walls both of the ground floor and of the galleries are ample areas for 
displaying the paintings and sculptured panels in relief. The corners made by the 
crossing of the nave and transept are filled with small picture galleries. Around 
the entire building are galleries 40 ft. wide, forming a continuous promenade around 
the classic structure. Between the promenade and the naves are the smaller rooms 
devoted to private collections of paintings and the collections of the various art 
schools. On either side of the main building, and connected with it by handsome 
corridors, are very large annexes, which are also utilized by various art exhibits. 
The main building is entered by four great portals, richly ornamented with archi- 
tectural sculpture, and approached by broad flfghts of steps. The walls of the loggia 
of the colonnades are highly decorated with mural paintings illustrating the history 
and progress of the arts. The frieze of the exterior walls and the pediments of the 
principal entrances are ornamented with sculptures and portraits in bas-relief of the 
masters of ancient art. The construction, although of a temporary character, is 
necessarily fire-proof. The main walls are of solid brick, covered with "staff," ar- 
chitecturally ornamented, while the roof, floors, and galleries are of iron. The build- 
ing is located beautifully in the northern portion of the park, with the south front 
facing the lagoon. It is separated from the lagoon by beautiful terraces ornamented 
with balustrades, with an immense flight of steps leading down from the main por-* 
tal to the lagoon, where there is a landing for boats. The north front faces the 
wide lawn and the group of State buildings. The immediate neighborhood of the 
building is ornamented with groups of statues, replica ornaments of classic art, such 
as the Choragic monument, the "Cave of the Winds," and other beautiful examples 
of Grecian art. 
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Forestry Building (cost, $100,000). — The Forestry building is in appearance the 
most unique of all the Exposition structures. Its dimensions are 200 by 500 ft. To 
a remarkable degree its architecture is of the rustic order. On all four sides of the 
buildinjf is a veranda, supporting the roof of which is a colonnade consisting of a 
series of columns composed of three tree-trunks each 25 ft. in length, one of them 
from 16 to 20 inches in diameter, and the others smaller. All tliese trunks are left 
in their natural state, with bark undisturbed. They are contributed by the diflerent 
States and Territories of the Union and by foreign countries, each furnishing speci- 
mens of its most characteristic trees. The sides of the building are constructed of 
slabs with the bark removed. The window-frames are treated in the same rustic 
manner as is the rest of the building. The main entrjinces are elaborately finished 
in different kinds ot wood, the material and workmanship being contributed by sev- 
eral prominent lumber associations. The roof is thatched with tan and other barks. 
The visitor can make no mistake as to the kinds of tree-trunks which form the col- 
onnade, for he will see upon each a tablet upon which is inscribed the common and 
scientific name, the State or country from which the trunk was contributed, and 
other pertinent information, such as the approximate quantity of such timber in the 
region whence it came. Surmounting the cornice of the veranda and extending all 
around the building are numerous flagstaflfs bearing the colors, coats of arms, etc., 
of the nations and States represented in the exhibits inside. 

Fisheries Building (architect, Henry I. Cobb ; cost, $225,000). — The Fisheries 
building embraces a large central structure with two smaller polygonal buildings 
connected with it on either end by arcades The extreme length of the building is 
1,100 ft., and the width 200 ft. It is located to the northward of the United States 
Government building. In the central portion is the general fisheries exhibit. In 
one of the polygonal buildings is the angular exhibit, and in the other the aquaria. 
The exterior of the building is Spanish -Romanesque, which contrasts agreeably in 
ap[)earance with that of the other buildings. To the close observer the exterior of 
the building can not fail to be exceedingly interesting, for the architect exerted all 
his ingenuity in arranging innumerable forms of capitals, modillions, brackets, cor- 
nices, and other ornamental details, using only fish and other sea forms for his mot\f 
of design. The roof of the building is of old Spanish tile, and the side walls of 
pleasing color. In the center of the polygonal building is a rotunda 60 ft. in diam- 
eter, in the middle of which is a basin or pool 26 ft. wide, from which rises a tower- 
ing mass of rocks covered with moss and lichens. From clefts and crevices in the 
rocks crystal streams of water gush and drop to the masses of reeds, rushes, and 
ornamental semiaquatic plants in the basin below. In this pool gorgeous gold- 
fishes, erolden ides, golden tench, and other fishes disport. From the rotunda one 
side of the larger series of aquaria may be viewed. These are ten in number, and 
have a capacity of 7,000 to 27,000 gallons of water each. Passing out of the ro- 
tunda, a great corridor or arcade is reached, where on one hand can be viewed the 
opposite side of the series of great tanks, and on the other a line of tanks somewhat 
smaller, ranging from 750 to 1,500 gallons each in capacity. The corridor or arcade 
is about 15 ft. wide. The glass fronts of the aquaria are in length about 575 ft., and 
have 3,000 square ft. of surface. The total water capacity of the aquaria, exclusive 
of reservoirs, is 18,725 cubic ft., or 140,000 gallons. This weighs 1,192,425 pounds, 
or almost 600 tons. Of this amount »bout 4U-,000 gallons is devoted to the marine 
exhibit. In the entire salt-water circulation, including reservoirs, there are about 
80,000 gallons. The pumping and distributing plant for the marine aquaria is con- 
structed of vulcanite. The pumps are in duplicate, and each has a capacity of 3,000 
gallons an hour. The supply of sea- water was secured by evaporating the neces- 
sary quantity at the Wood's Holl station of the United States Fish Commission to 
about one fifth its bulk, thus reducing both quantity and weight for transportation 
about 80 per cent. The fresh water required to restore it to its proper density is 
supplied from Lake Michigan. 

Government Building (architect, W. J. Edbrooke ; cost, $400,000). — This is near 

the lake- shore, S. of the main lagoon and of the area reserved for the foreign na- 

tJons and the several States, and E. of the Woman's building and of Midway Plai- 
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sance. The buildings of England, Germany, and Mexico are to the northward. It 
is classic in style, and bears a strong resemblance to the U. S. National Museum and 
other Government buildings at Washington. It covers an area of 350 by 420 ft., 
and is constructed of iron and glass. Its leading architectural feature is an impos- 
ing central dome 120 ft. in diameter and 150 ft. high, the floor of which will be kept 
free for exhibits. The building fronts to the W., and connects on the N., by a 
bridge over the lagoon, with the building of the fishing exhibit. The S. half of the 
Government building is devoted to the exhibits of the Post OflSce department, Treas- 
ury department. War department, and Department of Agriculture. The N. half is 
devoted to the exhibits of the Fi^iheries Commission, Smithsonian Institution, and 
Interior department. The State department exhibit extends from the rotunda to 
the E. end, and that of the Department of Justice from the rotunda to tlie W. end 
of the building. The allotment of space for the several department exhibits is : 
War department, 23,000 square ft. ; Treasury, 10,500 square ft. ; Agriculture, 28,250 
square ft. ; Interior, 24,000 square ft. ; Post-Office, 9,000 square ft. ; Fishery, 20,000 
square ft. ; and Smithsonian Institution, balance of t-pace. 

Horticultural Building (architect, W. L. B. Jenney ; cost, $300,000). — This build- 
ing is immediately south of the entrance to Jackson Park from the Midway Plai- 
sance, and facing east on the lagoon. In front of it is a flower terrace for outside 
exliibits, including tanks for nymphsea and the Victoria Regia. The front of the 
terrace, with its low parapet between large vases, borders the water, and at its 
center forms a boat-landing. The building is 1,000 ft. long, with an extreme width 
of 250 ft. The plan is a central pavilion with two end pavilions, each connected 
with the central one by front and rear curtains, forming two interior courts, each 
88 by 270 ft. These courts are beautifully decollated in color, and planted with 
ornamental shrubs and flowers. The center of the pavilion is roofed by a crystal 
dome 187 ft. in diameter and 113 ft. high, under which are exhibited the tallest 
palms, bamboos, and tree-ferns that can be procured. There fare galleries in each 
of the pavilions. The galleries of the end pavilions are designed for eafes^ the situ- 
ation and the surroundings being particularly adapted to recreation and refresh- 
ment. These cafes are surrounded by an arcade on three sides, from which charm- 
ing views of the grounds can be obtained. In this building are exhibited all the 
varieties of flowers, plants, vines, seeds, horticultural implements, etc. Those ex- 
hibits requiring sunshine and light are shown in the rear curtains, where the roof is 
entirely of glass and not too far removed from the plants. The front curtains and 
space under the galleries are designed for exhibits that require only the ordinary 
amount of light. Provision is made to heat such parts as require it. The exterior 
of the building is in "stafi^," tinted in a soft warm buff, color being reserved for the 
interior and the courts. 

Machinery Hall (architects, Peabody and Stearns; cost, $1,200,000). — This 
building measures 860 by 500 ft., and includes the machinery annex and power- 
house. It is located at the extreme south end of the park, midway between the 
shore of Lake Michigan and the west line of the park. It is just south of the Ad- 
ministration building, and west and across a lagoon from the Agricultural building. 
The building is spanned by three-arched trusses, and the interior presents the ap- 
pearance of three railroad train-houses side by side, surrounded on all the four sides 
by a gallery 50 ft. wide. The trusses are built separately, so that they can be taken 
down and sold for use as railroad train- houses. In each of the long naves there is 
an elevated traveling crane running from end to end of the building for the purpose 
of moving machinery. These platforms are built so that visitors may view from 
them the exhibits beneath. The power for this building is supplied Irom a power- 
house adjoining the south side of the building. 

Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building (architect, George B. Post; cost, 
$1,700,000). — This is the mammoth structure of the Exposition. It measures 1,687 
by 787 ft. and covers nearly 31 acres, and is the largest Exposition building ever 
constructed. Within the building a gallery 50 ft. wide extends around the four 
sides, and projecting from this are 86 smaller galleries 12 ft. wide, from which the 
array of exhibits and the scene below may be viewed. The galleries are approached 
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upon the main floor by 30 staircases, the flights of which are 12 ft. wide each. 
"Ooinmbia Avenue," 50 ft. wide, extends through the mammoth building longitu- 
dinally, and an avenue of like width crosses it at right angles at the center. The 
main roof is of iron and glass, and arches an area 385 by 1,400 ft., and has its ridge 
150 ft from the ground. The building, including its extensive galleries, has abont 
40 acres of floor-space. The architecture is in the Corinthian style, and in point of 
being severely classic excels nearly all the other edifices. The long array of columns 
and arches, which its facades present, is relieved from monotoily by very elaborate 
ornamentation, in which female figures, symbolical of the various arts and sciences, 
play a conspicuous and very attractive part. The exterior of the building is covered 
with '* staff," treated to represent marble. The huge fluted columns and the im- 
mense arches are apparently of this beautiful material. There are four great en- 
trances, one in the center of each fagade. These are designed in the manner of 
triumphal arches, the central archway of each being 40 ft. wide and 80 ft. high. 
Surmounting these portals is the attic story, ornamented with sculptured eagles 18 
ft. high, and on each side above the side arches are great panels with inscriptions, 
and the spandrels are tilled with sculptured figures in bas-relief. At each corner 
of the mam building are pavilions forming arched entrances, which are designed in 
harmony with the great portals. 

Minen and Mining Building (architect, S. S. Beman ; cost, $266,000). — 1 ocated 
at the southern extremity of the western lagoon or lake, and between the Electricity 
and Transportation buildings, is the Mines and Mining building. It is 700 ft. long 
by 350 ft. wide. Its architecture has its inspiration in early Italian renaissance, 
with which sufficient liberty is taken to invest the building with the animation that 
should characterize a great general Exposition. There is a decided French spirit 
pervading the exterior design, but it is kept well subordinated. In plan it is sim- 
ple and straightforward, embracing on the ground-floor spacious vestibules, restau- 
rants, etc. On each of the four sides of the building are placed the entrances, 
those of the north and south fronts being the most spacious and prominent. To the 
right and left of each entrance, inside, start broad flights of easy stairs leading to 
the galleries. The galleries are 60 ft. wide and 25 ft. high from the ground-floor, 
and are lighted on the sides by large windows, and from above by a high clear- 
story extending around the building. The main fronts look southward on the great 
central court, and northward on the western and middle lakes and an island gor- 
geous with flowers. These principal fronts display enormous arched entrances, 
richly embellished with sculptural decorations emblematic of mining and its allied 
industries. At each end of these fronts are large square pavilions, surmounted by 
low domes, which mark the four corners of the building, and are lighted by large 
arched windows extending through the galleries. Between the main entrance and 
the pavilions are richly decorated arcades, forming an open loggia on the ground- 
floor, and a deeply recessed promenade on the gallery floor level, which commands 
a fine view of the lakes and islands to the northward and the great central court on 
the south. These covered promenades are each 25 ft. wide and 230 ft. long, and 
from them is had access to the building at numerous points. These loggias on the 
first floor are faced with marbles of different kinds and hues, which will be consid- 
ered part of the mining exhibit, and so utilized as to have marketable value at the 
close of the Exposition. The loggia ceilings are heavily coffered, and richly deco- 
rated in plaster and color The ornamentation is massed at the prominent points 
of the fagade. The exterior presents a massive though graceful appearance. 

Naval Exhibit {<AQ^\^nQY, Frank W. Grogan; cost, $100,000).— This imitation 
battle- ship of 1893 is erected on piling on the lake front in the northeast portion of 
Jackson Park. It is surrounded by water, and has the appearance of being moored 
to a wharf. The structure has all the fittings that belong to the actual ship, such 
as guns, turrets, torpedo-tubes, torpedo-nets and booms, with boats, anchors, chain- 
cables, davits, awnings, deck fittings, etc., together with all appliances for working 
the same. Oflicers, seamen, mechanics, and marines are detailed by the Navy 
Department during the Exposition, and the discipline and mode of life on our naval 
vessels are completely shown. The detail of men is not, however, as great as the 
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complement of the actual ship. The crew gives certain drills, especially boat, tor- 
pedo, and gun drills, as in a vessel of war. The dimensions of the structure are 
those of the actual battle-ship, to wit : Length, 348 ft. ; width amidships, 69 ft. 
3 in. ; and from the water-line to the top of the main deck, 12 ft. Centrally placed 
on this deck is a superstructure 8 ft. high with a hammock berthing on the same 
7 ft. high, and above these are the bridge, chart-house, and the boats. At the for- 
ward end of the superstructure there is a cone-shaped tower, called the " military 
mast," near the top of which are placed two circular *' tops," as receptacles for 
sharpshooters. Rapid-firing guns are mounted in each of these tops. The height 
from the water-line to the summit of this military mast is 76 ft., and above is 
placed a flagstaff for signaling. The battery mounted comprises four 13-in. breech- 
loading rifle cannon; eight 8-in. breech-loading rifle cannon ; four 6-in. breech- 
loading rifle cannon ; twenty 6-pounder rapid-tiring guns ; six 1-pound rapid-firing 
guns ; 2 Gatling guns, and 6 torpedo-tubes or torpedo-guns. All these are placed 
and mounted respectively as in the genuine battle-ship. r>n the starboard side of 
the ship is shown the torpedo-protection net, stretching the entire length of the 
vessel. Steam launches and cutters ride at the booms, and all the outward appear- 
ance of a real ship of war is imitated. 

Transportation Building (architects, Adler and Sullivan ; cost, $370,000). — The 
Transportation building is at the southern end of the west flank, and lies between 
the Horticultural and the Mines buildings. Facing eastward, it commands a view of 
the floral island and an exti^nsive branch of the lagoon. It is exquisitely refined 
and simple in architectural treatment, although very rich and elaborate in detail. 
In style it savors much of the Romanesque, although to the initiated the manner in 
which it is designed on axial lines, and the solicitude shown for fine proportions, 
and subtle relation of parts to each other, will at once suggest the methods of com- 
position followed at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The main entrance to the Trans- 
portation building consists of an immense single arch enriched to an extraordinary 
degree with carvings, bas-reliefs, and mural paintings, the entire feature forming a 
rich and beautiful yet quiet color climax, for it is treated in leaf and is called the 
golden door. The remainder of the architectural composition falls into a just rela- 
tion of contrast with the highly wrought entrance, and is duly quiet and modest, 
though very broad in treatment. It consists of a continuous arcade with subordi- 
nate colonnade and entahlature. Numerous minor entrances are from time to time 
•pierced in the walls, and with thfem are grouped terraces, seats, drinking-fountains, 
and statues. The interior of the building is treated much after the manner of a 
Roman basilica, with broad nave and aisles. The roof is therefore in three divi- 
sions. The middle one rises much higher than the others, and its walls are pierced 
to form a beautiful arcaded clear story. The cupola, placed exactly in the center 
of the building and rising 165 ft. above the ground, is reached by 8 elevators. 
These elevators of themselves naturally form a part of the transportation exhibit, 
and as they also carry passengers to galleries at various stages of height, a fine view 
of the interior of the building may easily be obtained. The main galleries of this 
building, because of the abundant elevator facilities, prove quite accessible to visit- 
ors. The main building of the transportation exhibit measures 960 ft. front by 250 
ft. deep. From this extends westward to Stony Island Avenue an enormous annex 
covering about 9 acres. This is one story only in height. In it may be seen the 
more bulky exhibits. Along the central avenue or nave the visitor may see facing 
each other scores of locomotive-engines, highly polished, and rendering the perspec- 
tive effect of the nave both exceedingly novel and striking. Add to the effect of 
the exhibits the architectural impression given by a long vista of richly ornamented 
colonnade, and it may easily be seen that the interior of Transportation building is 
one of the most impressive of the World's Fair. The transportation exhibits natu- 
rally include everything, of whatsoever name or sort, devoted to the purpose of 
transportation, and range from a baby-carriage to a giant-engine, from a cash con- 
veyor to a balloon or carrier pigeon. 

Womari^a Building (architect. Miss Sophia B. Hayden; cost, $138,000). — This 
structure is designed on the Italian renaissance. Directly in front of the buildlnq^ 
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the lagoon takes the form of a bay about 400 ft. in width. From the center of this 
bay a grand landing and staircase lead to a terrace 6 ft. above the water. Cross- 
ing this terrace other staircases give access to the ground 4 ft. above, on which, 
about 100 ft. back, the building is situated. The first terrace is designed in artistic 
flower-beds and low shrubs. The principal fagade has an extreme length of 400 ft., 
the depth of the building being half this distance. The first story is raised about 10 
ft. from the ground line, and a wide staircase leads to the center pavilion. This 
pavilion, forming the main triple-arched entrance, with an open colonnade in the 
second story, is finished with a low pediment enriched with a highly elaborate bas- 
relief. The corner pavilions have each an open colonnade added above the main 
cornice. Here are located the hanging gardens. A lobby 40 ft. wide leads into 
the open rotunda, 70 by 65 ft., reaching through the height of the building, and 
protected by a richly ornamented sky-light. This rotunda is surrounded by a two- 
story open arcade, as delicate and chaste in design as the exterior, the whole hav-- 
ing a thoroughly Italian court-yard etFect, admitting abundance of light to all rooms 
facing this interior space. On the first floor are located, on the left hand, a model 
hospital ; on the right, a model kindergarten ; each occupying 80 by 60 ft. The 
whole floor of the south pavilion is devoted to the retrospective exhibit ; the one 
on the north to reform work and charity organization. Each of these floors is 80 
by 200 ft. The curtain opposite the main front contains the library, bureau of in- 
formation, records, etc. In the second story are located ladies' parlors, committee- 
rooms, and dressing rooms, all leading to the open balcony in front. The whole 
second floor of the north pavilion incloses the great assembly-room and club-room. 
The first of these is provided with an elevated stage for the accommodation of 
speakers. The south pavilion contains the model kitchen, refreshment-rooms, re- 
ception-rooms, etc. The building is incased with '*staflr,"the same material used 
on the rest of the buildings, and as it stands with its mellow, decorated waJIs bathed 
in the bright sunshine, the women of the country are justly proud of the result. 

State and Territorial Buildings. 

Suitable sites were allotted by the management of the World's Fair to every 
State and Territory for their special exhibits. Many of them have erected charac- 
teristic or special buildings. In several instances, as in Florida, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania, historical structures have been reproduced. A brief description of 
the more important State buildings is herewith given : 

California. — The architecture of this structure is in the style of the old Cali- 
fornia Missions. P. Brown, of San Francisco, was the architect, and the cost was 
$75,000. State appropriation, $300,000. 

Colorado. — The style of architeoture chosen was that of the Spanish renaissance. 
The architect was H. T. E. Wendell, of Denver, and the cost $35,000. State appro- 
priation, $100,000. 

Connecticut. — This State building is a type of a Connecticut colonial residence. 
Warren R. Briegs, of Bridgeport, was the architect, and the cost $12,000. 

Florida. — For this State there has been reproduced a miniature of old Fort 
Marion, in St. Augustine. The architect was W. Mead Walter, of Chicago, and the 
cost $20,000. State appropriation, $50,000. 

Illinois. — The style of architecture is an adaptation of the Italian renaissance. 
The architects were Boyington & Co., of Chicago, and it cost $260,000. State 
appropriation, $800,000. 

Indiana. — This building is in the French-Gothic style of architecture, such as is 
seen in the chateaux of France. The architect was Henry I. Cobb, and the cost 
$60,000. State appropriation, $75,000. 

lotoa. — The building of this State includes the *' Shelter " and a wooden struc- 
ture combined, after the style of a Frencrh chateau. Architects, the Josselyn & 
Taylor Co., of Cedar Rapids. Cost, $35,000. State appropriation, $130,000. 

Maine. — The building of this State is octagon in form, and is partially con- 
structed of Maine granite. The architect is Charles S. Frost, of Chicago, and the 
cost was $20,000. State appropriation, $40,000. 
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Maryland, — This bailding is a reprod action of the State- House in Annapolis. 
It cost $35,000. State appropriation, $60,000. 

MasmehusetU, — This bailding is in the colonial style, and is largely a reproduc- 
tion of the John Hancock House. It was designed by Peabody & Stearns, of Bos- 
ton, and cost $50,000. State appropriation, $150,000. 

Minneiota, — The architecture of this State's building is in the Italian renais- 
sance style. William C. Whitney is the architect, and the cost $80,000. State ap- 
propriation, $50,000. 

Montana. — The style of architecture followed in this building is the Eoraan- 
esqne. The architects are Galbraith & Fuller, of Livingston, and the cost $16,000. 
State appropriation, $50,000. 

New York, — For this State, McKim, Mead & White have designed a large sum- 
mer-house resembling an Italian villa. Its cost was $77,000. State appropriation, 
$300,000. 

Ohio. — ^The building from this State is colonial in style, and built largely of 
native woods. James McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, is the architect, and the cost 
$30,000. State appropriation, $125,000. 

Pennsylvania. — From this State we have an exact reproduction of the old Inde- 
pendence Hall, of Philadelphia. The architect is R. Lonsdale, of Philadelphia, and 
the cost $60,000. State appropriation, $300,000. 

South Dakota. — This State has erected a frame strncture, the exterior of which 
is covered with Yankton cement, in imitation of stone work. The architect is W, 
L. Dow, of Sioux Falls, and the cost $15,000. State appropriation, $25,000. 

Texas. — The building of this State is a good example of the Spanish renaissance 
architecture, resembling one of the old Spanish Missions. 

Washington. — A building entirely of wood from the Puget Sound region has 
been erected by this State. Warren P. Skillings, of Seattle, is the architect, and 
the cost was $100,000. State appropriation, $100,000. 

Wyoming. — The building of this State is in the French chateau style. It cost 
$20,000. State appropriation, $30,000. 

Bdidway Plaisance. 

This is a strip of land 60O ft. wide and seven eighths of a mile long, between 
59th and 60th Sts., containing 80 acres, connecting Jackson and Washington Parks. 
In it are located all the amusements and other attractions of the Fair, outside the 
main Exhibition buildings. 

The following entertainments may be seen in the Midway Plaisance : 

Austrian Village. — A representation of a section of a street in old Vienna, 
called " Der Graben." The character of this concession is similar to that of the 
German Village. 

Bohemian Glass Factory. — The entire process of making the celebrated Bohe- 
mian glassware is shown by the native Bohemian workmen. The building is a re- 
production of the native factories. 

Captive Balloon. — A balloon with a capacity of carrying from 12 to 20 people 
to a height of 1,500 ft. The latest machinery known to aerial navigation is intro- 
duced in connection with this balloon, and it is also proposed to demonstrate to 
what practical uses balloons can be put. 

Dahomey Village. — This consists of a settlement of from 30 to 60 natives, of 
both sexes, including a king and several chiefs. These people will execute their 
various dances, give their war-cries, and perform such rites and ceremonies as are 
peculiar to them. They have the privilege of selling such native . merchandise as 
they may produce. 

Dutch Settlement. — A practical demonstration of the habits and customs of the 
people of the South Sea islands. The natives will sell their manufactured articles, 
and give entertainments peculiar to tlieir race. 

Bast India Settlement. — This is similar in character to the Dutch settlement. 
Natives show their mode of living, sell their wares, and typical jugglers and snake- 
charmers will perform. 
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Ferris Wheel, — This attraction is a wheel, 250 ft. in diameter, swung on an axle, 
which rests upon towers 136 ft. high. The purpose of the wheel is that there shall 
he hung from it, at differeDt points on the perimeter, cars similar in character to 
those used in elevators, the lowest car resting on the ground as the people get into 
it. The wheel is then started in motion, and the occupants make the complete 
circuit of 250 ft. 

German Village. — A group of houses representative of a German village of the 
present time ; also a German town of mediaeval times. There are the houses of 
the upper Bavarian mountains, the houses of the Black Forest, the Hessian and 
Altenberg house of Silesian peasants, representing the middle Germans, the West- 
phalien Hof, the Lower Saxons, the Hallighaus, the Friesen, and the house from 
Spreewald and Niederdeutsche. In the various houses is installed original house- 
hold furniture, so characteristic as to he readily distinguished as belonging to 
particular tribes. 

Hagenbech Animal Shoio. — A trained troupe of from 60 to 90 animal:^, including 
lions, tigers, dogs, cattle, horses, elef)hants, etc., at play about the cage. They go 
through many athletic performances, which can be believed only after it has been 
seen. 

Ice Railway. — The railway is built on an incline, and is a practical summer 
toboggan slide. The ice which covers the surface of the incline is made and per- ! 
petuated by machinery. 

Irish Industries. — An exhibit of the Irish cottage industries, including a repro- 
duction of the ruins of Donegal Castle, making habitable such rooms as possible 
without destroying the historical beauty of the ruins. 

Japanese Bazaars. — These show the Japanese people, their customs, and mer- 
chandise. The bazaars are operated under contract with the Imperial Japanese 
Oommission. 

Libhey Glass Exhibit. — The company will demonstrate the production of glass- 
ware, except plate and window glass. The building is largely constructed of glass, 
and the exterior set with prisms of cut glass, like great diamonds. The plant in- 
cludes a sixteen-pit furnace, cutting, etching, engraving, and decorating shops, and 
a great display of glassware. 

Minaret Tower.— A reproduction of a Turkish structure, the concession being 
operated by Turks. Among the attractions here is a silver bed once owned by a 
Sultan. It is said to weigh two tons, and to be composed of 2,000 pieces. There 
is also shown an immense embroidered tent, once owned by the Shah of Persia. 

Moorish Palace. — This building is in design after the style of old Moorish tem- 
ples, the remains of which are still found in some portions of Spain and northern 
Africa. In this building are various novelties in the line of illusions, camera- 
obscura, etc. There is also a restaurant which is capable of seating 500 people. 
One of the great attractions in this building is the exhibit of $1,000,000 in gold 
<5oins. 

Morocco. — Similar to the other national sections. 

Natatorium. — The building is 190 by 250 ft., and has a large swimming-pool. 
There are a cafe and bakery in connection with the natatorium. 

Nursery Exhibit. — This is the final exhibit in the Plaisance, occupying about 
five acres in the western end of the tract. It is sought here to show the most artis- 
tic effects possible in a combination of flowers and shrubbery. 

Panorama of the Bernese Alps. — Here is shown the scenery of the Alps, and in 
connection with this feature is an exhibition of the manufactured products of the 
country. S^ 

Panorama of the Volcano of Kilauea. — This volcano is supposed to have the 
greatest crater in existence. The visitor is taken to an island in the center of the 
crater, and, while surrounded by a sea of fire, views the scenery around the vol- 
cano. 

Pompeiian House. — A reproduction of a typical house of ancient Pompeii. In- 
stalled in the house is an exhibit of articles gathered from the excavated rains of 
the ancient citv. 
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Sliding Railway. — On the southern edge of the Plaisance and extending its en- 
tire lengtfi. It is a French invention, and was first given a practical demonstration 
in the Paris Exposition of 1889. It is an elevated road, the cars having no wheels. 
The rail is 8 in. wide, the substitute for the wheel being a shoe, which sets over the 
side of the rail, and is practically water-tight. The speed claimed by the inventors 
is 120 to 160 miles an hour. 

Street in Cairo, — The street is constituted of reproductions of historic buildings 
in the Egyptian city. Shops, mosques, a theatre, a dancing-hall, etc., are shown in 
the buildings. The customs of the people are delineated, many attractions peculiar 
to Arabia and the Soudan are introduced, and curiosities from the museums in Cairo 
and Alexandria are exhibited. 

Toicer of Babel. — This structure is 400 ft. in height, diameter at base 100 ft. 
The ascent of the tower is made by a double-track, circular electric railway, by ele- 
vators, and by a broad walk. At the top a chime of bells is installed, and meteoro- 
logical experiments are conducted. 

Tunisian and Algerian Section. — Typical people of northern Africa show here 
their mode of life, their amusements, and their manufactures. Several tribes are 
represented, each having its chief or sheik. The minaret tower is in this section. 

Turkish Village. — A reproduction of one of the old street squares in Stamboul. 
The people and the goods of Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia are shown. 
Entertainments peculiar to the people are given. 

Other Features. 

Besides the foregoing, many features of interest well worthy of notice should 
be described; but it is impossible in this Appendix to do adequate justice to 
everything, and therefore the minor attractions are left for those works which 
deal exclusively with the World's Fair. 

Itineraries. 

The following series of excursions — each to occupy a day — have been prepared 
so as to enable the visitor to see as much of Chicago in as short a space of time as 
possible. Naturally the Columbian Exposition will demand longer time than any 
other feature, and hence these itineraries have been condensed to the shortest space 
possible, giving only suggestions of what may be seen, leaving it to the inclination 
of the visitor to devote more time to such sights as shall prove most congenial to 
his tastes. 

1. The Business Portion of Chicago. — Visit the Auditorium ; take elevator to 
top of observatory tower (Congress St. side, adults, 25c. ; children, 16c.), and from 
this point— 270 ft. above the street — become acquainted with the enormous extent 
of Cliicago. This view should give the visitor a fair idea of the plan of the city, 
and should aid him to fix in his mind the location of the principal points of interest. 
On a clear day one may see across the end of Lake Michigan to Michigan City. On 
the S., across miles of streets, and over the acres of the stock-yards, one may see 
into the State of Indiana. On the N., Evanston, with its University buildings, may 
be discerned ; and, westward, stretch miles on miles of brick and mortar, w ith bits 
of green park or boulevard breaking the monotony here and there. Near at hand 
are acres of roofs, chimneys belching black smoke, and tall, tower-like struc- 
tures risinor on every side. With a good gla.-^s and a good map the visitor may 
spend an hour here very profitably. From the Auditorium visit the Art Institute 
(three blocks N., (»n Michigan Ave.; 25c; free Saturdays and Sundays). Then 
walk out Adams St., and take a look up Wabash Ave. (one block W. of Michigan 
Ave.), mostly devoted to wholesale business. Afterward walk in Adams St. to 
Dearborn, where is the Post-Office, occupying the block bounded by Adams and Jack- 
son, Dearborn and Clark Sts. In rear of the Post-Office, in Jackson St., is the hand- 
some Union League Club building. Continue W. on Adams St. to La Salle. Enter 
*'The Rookery," S. E. cor. Adams and La Salle. See the rotunda. Passing out to 
La Salle St., a few steps to the S. is the Board of Trade building. The gallery of 
the " Exchange Hall" should be visited (free, 10 a. m. to 3 p. m.). Thence back to 
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Adams St., see the beautiful *' Women's Temple," La Salle St., near Adams. Walk 
E. on Adams St. to Clark St., and N. on Clark to Washington. Here are the City 
Hall and Court-House. Visit the Public Library in the City Hall (La Salle St. side). 
Walk E. on Washington St. to Dearborn, and N. on Dearborn to the river. Walk 
E. to State St. Here are many of the most interesting retail shops. At Randolph 
St. is the tall MHSonic Temple. Walk S. to Congress St., and thence to hotel. 

2. Tlte Southern Residence Region and Parks. — Drive down Michigan Ave. to- 
33d St. ; thence by the Grand Boulevard to Washington Park, and through 69th 
St. to Jackson Park (where is the World's Columbian Exposition). Return by way 
of Drexel Boulevard to 39th St., thence to Grand Boulevard and Michigan Boule- 
vard and Ave. 

3. The Northern Residence Region and Parks. — Drive to the Rush St. bridge, 
and across to Pine St. Thence to the Water-Works (fine view from tower). See the 
great puraping-engines. Go along Lake Shore Drive, where are many fine resi- 
dences, to Lincoln Park. At the extreme northern end of the Park, on Sheridan 
Drive, is a good road-house. Thence continue up Sheridan Drive to Bryn Mawr 
Ave., and go W. to Rose Hill Cemetery, the handsomest of Chicago's burial-grounds. 
Return by way of any avenue E. to North Clark St., and thence to Sulzer St., 
Graceland Cemetery. Continue down North Clark St. to Diversey St., and E. ta 
Lincoln Park. Visit the Zoological Gardens. Return to the center of the city via 
Dearborn Ave. or State St. 

4. Stock-Yards., Packing Houses, and '''The (7ri5." — Among the chief sights of 
Chicago are the stock-yards and great meat-packing houses. Take State St. cable- 
car to 39th St. and thence Stock-yards car to the yards. Then walk along main 
road through yards. Get permit at office of Armour, Swift, Morris or Cudaliy, wha 
will send boy to accompany you and exhibit the entire process of slaughtering ani- 
mals and converting them into food products. The visit to the slaughtering de- 
partment is not recommended to persons of nervous temperament. The above may 
occupy the forenoon, and the afternoon may be devoted to a visit to " The Crib," 
out in the lake,, whence water is pumped into the city water mains. Take boat at 
Clark St. bridge (fare, 25c.). The Crib is two miles out in the lake, E. of Chicago 
Ave. 

The foregoing itineraries will enable one to obtain a general idea of the city in 
the shortest possible time. For special visits to the various suburbs, as Evanston, 
Lake Forest, etc., consult the local railway time-tables. The Rose Hill and Grace- 
land Cemeteries may be visited by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the 
Northwestern R. R., and Lincoln Park may be visited by North Clark St. cable- 
car, or by boat from the Clark St. bridge. 
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TABLE OF RAILWAY AND STEAMBOAT FARES 



FEOM NEW YORK TO THE LEADING CITIES AND PLACES OP INTEEEST IN THE 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

Jt^* The Railway iiamed is tJwi by which the traveler leaves New York, 

^^ The rates ^ven are those which obtain at the time of going to press, but are liable to slight 
variations. They are both for unlimited and limited tickets. Unlimited tickets are good until used, and 
permit of stop-over at any place and for any time en route. The limited tickets are good for continuous 
passage only, and will not permit of stop-over. We do not give the price of excursion tickets (good for 
passage both ways), as these are so variable at different times and are issued to but few points. 



NEW YORK TO 



VIA 



Aiken, S. C 

Albany, N. Y. 
it t( 

Atlanta, Ga.. 



i( 



n 



Atlantic City, N. J. 
Augusta, Ga 



Ik 






Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. . 



Buffalo, N.Y 

Burlington, Iowa. 



(I 



Builington, Vt. . 
Cape May, N. J . . 
Charleston, 8. C. 



Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, IIL '.'. 






41 
44 
44 



Cincinnati, Ohio. 



44 
44 



44 
44 



Cleveland, Ohio 

44 kb 

Colorado Springs, Col. 



Columbus, Ohio 

Cooperstown. N. Y 

Delaware Water-Gap, Pa. 
Denver, Col 



44 

44 



Detroit, Mich 

Frankfort, Ky 

Galveston, Texas 



44 



44 



Halifax, Can 

Hartford, Conn . . . 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Houston, Texas . . , 



Baltimore, Washington, and Lynchburg 

Washington, Richmond, and Wilmington 

Hudson River or West Shore R. E 

Steamboat 

Harrisburg, Luray, and Roanoke 

Washington, Richmond, and Charlotte 

Washington, Lynchburg, and Bristol 

Baltimore & Ohio and Shenandoah Junction 

Pennsylvania or New Jersey Southern R. R 

Baltimore, Norfolk, Weldon, and Columbia 

Washington, Richmond, and Wilmington 

Washington, Lynchburg, and Danville 

Pennsvivania R. R 

Baltimore A Ohio R. R 

New York, New Haven &, Hartford R. R 

Fall River, or Stonington, or Providence, or Norwich steamers . . 

New York Central, Erie, or West Shore R. R 

New York Central R. R.. 

Erie or West Shore R. R 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

New York Central & Hudson River R R 

New Jersey Southern or Pennsylvania R. R 

Baltimore, "Norfolk, and Weldon 

Washington and Richmond 

Washington, Lynchbui^i and Danville 

Steamer (Pier 29, East River) 

Washington, Lynchburg, and Bristol 

Baltimore & O^io and Shenandoah Junction 

New York Central R. R 

Erie or West Shore R. R 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Pennsylvania R R 

New York Central, Erie, or West Shore R. R 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Baltimore A Ohio R. R 

New York Central, Erie, or West Shore R. R 

Pennsvivania R. R 

New York Central R. R 

Erie or West Shore R. R 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

New York Central, Erie, Bait. & Ohio, or Pennsylvania R. R 

New York Central &, Hudson River R. R 

Morris & Essex (D., L. & W.) R. R 

New York Central R. R 

Erie or West Shore R. R 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Baltimore A Ohio R.R 

New York Central, Erie, Baltimore & Ohio, or Pennsylvania R. S. 

New York Central, Erie, or Pennsylvania R. R 

N. Y. Cent, Erie, Penn., or Bait. & Ohio R. R. (Western Route). 

Washington, Atlanta, and New Orleans 

Steamer (Pier 20, East River) 

New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R 

New York, New Haven A Hartford R. R 

Pennsylvania, Erie, Baltimore A Ohio, or N. Y. Central E. B 

N Y. Cent., Erie, Penn., or Bait. A Ohio E. E. (Western Eonte). 



UnlliTilted. 


Limited. 




$28 25 




28 25 


$8 10 




2 00 






24 00 




24 00 




24 00 




24 00 


8 25 






28 00 




28 00 




28 00 


5 80 




5 80 




5 80 




4 00 




9 25 




29 40 


26 15 


29 40 


26 15 


82 65 


26 15 




28 15 


8 00 




4 25 






21 55 




21 56 




21 60 


20 00 






28 00 




28 00 


22 25 


20 00 


26 50 


20 00 


26 50 


17 00 


26 50 


20 00 


21 25 


18 00 


21 50 


18 00 


21 50 


16 00 


14 25 


18 00 


16 50 


18 00 


52 90 


49 90 


52 90 


49 90 


56 95 


49 90 




46 65 


18 50 


15 25 


6 15 




2 56 




52 90 


49 90 


52 90 


49 90 


56 95 


49 90 




46 65 


21 15 


15 25 


25 85 


20 80 




46 80 




46 80 


50 00 




20 00 


IS 00 


2 65 






82 40 




44 (» 
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Table of Railway and Steamboat Fares. — {Contintted.) 



NEW TORK TO 



VIA 



Unlimited. 



Limited. 



it 



4( 



i( 



Houston, Texas Washington, Atlanta, and New Orleans 

Indianapolis, Ind New York Central or Erie 

" " Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Jacksonyille, Fla ' Baltimore, Norfolk, and "Weldon 

" " Washington, Richmond, and Wilmington 

" " Steamer rPier 29, East River) 

Kansas City, Mo New York Central R. R 

" ! Erie or West Shore E.R 

" Pennsylvania R. R 

" Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Kingston, Can New York Central A Hudson River R. R 

Leadville, Col New York Central R. R 

" " jErie or West Shore R. R 

" " Pennsylvania R. R 

" Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Little Rock, Ark Pennsylvania R. R., Bait. & Ohio R. R., and St. Louis or Cairo. 

" •' " Baltimore »fc Ohio R. R. and St. Louis or Cairo 

Long Branch, N.J (!!eotral R. R. of New Jersey 

" " " New Jersey Southern (Pier 14, North River) 

Los Angeles, Cal Pennsylvania or New York Central R. R 

*' •' Erie or West Shore R. R 

" " I Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Louisville, Ky \ New Y ork Central, Erie, or West Shore R. R 

" " Pennsylvania R. It 

" " Baltimore cfe Ohio R. R 

Lynchburg, Va Pennsylvania or Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Madison, Wis New York Central R. R 

" Erie or West Shore R. R ' 

" " Pennsylvania R, R 

" Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Mauch Chunk, Pa Morris & Essex or New Jersey Central R. R. 

Memphis, Tenn 'Cincinnati and Louisville (Western Route) 

" " Washington and Lynchburg (Southern Route) 

Mexico, Mex N. Y. Cent, Erie, W. Shore, B. & O., and Penn. R. R. via Laredo. 

Milwaukee, Wis New York Central R. R 

" '' Erie or West Shore R. R 

" *' Pennsylvania R. R 

" " I Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Minneapolis, Minn 'New York Central R. R 

" " Erie or West Shore R. R.. 

" " j Pennsylvania R. R 

" " ! Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Mobile, Ala i Cincinnati and Louisville (Western Route) 

" " Baltimore or Washington (Southern Route) 

Montgomery, Ala (Same routes as to Mobile) (Southern Route) 

Montreal, Can jNew York Central or New York &, New Haven R. R 

Nashville, Tenn Cincinnati and Louisville (Western Route) 

Washinfrton and Lynchburg (Southern Route) 

New York & New Haven K. R 

.... Cincinnati direct (Western Route) 

Harrisburg, Roanoke, and Chattanooga {or B. A O., and Shen. Jet.) 

Washington, Richmond {or Baltimore & Ohio), and Atlanta 

j Washington, Lynchburg, Charlotte & Atlanta 

" jsteamer (2 lines) 

Newport, R. I jNew York & New Haven R. R 

" " Fall River steamers 

Niagara Falls New York Central, or West Shore, or Erie R. K 

Norfolk, Va I Pennsylvania R. R 

" " 'Baltimore & Ohio, and Bay Line 

" " ISteamer, via Washington 

Northampton, Mass iNew York A. New Haven R. R 

Oil Citv, Pa 1 Erie R. R 

Omaha, Neb JNew York Central R. R 

" " Erie or West Shore R. R 

.... Pennsylvania B. R 

.... Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

New York Central & Hudson River R. R 

Pennsylvania or New Jersey Central R. R 

Pennsylvania or New Jersey Central R. R 

.... Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

.... New York & New Haven R. R 

Plattsburg, N. Y New York Central & Hudson River R. R 

Portland, Me INew York & New Haven R. R 

" " 'Steamer to Boston, thence by raihroad 



$22 50 
25 00 



25 00 



New Haven, Conn , 
New Orleans, La., 



4i 



(4 



it 



It 



it 



H 



Ottawa, Can 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa.... 

Pittsfield, Mass. 



9 20 
60 90 
60 90 
64 95 



85 
00 



24 75 

25 00 

25 00 
11 70 

26 15 
26 15 
80 40 

8 45 



24 80 
24 80 
29 05 

88 75 
88 75 
38 00 



10 00 



1 75 



85 00 
500 

8 00 

9 25 
8 80 
8 80 
880 
4 25 

13 85 
85 00 
85 00 
89 25 

11 85 

2 50 

12 50 
15 16 

3 28 
8 00 

50 
00 



$44 80 
19 00 
17 00 
29 15 
29 15 

81 75 
81 75 
81 75 

27 50 

57 90 
57 90. 

57 90 

58 65 

33 00 
88 00 

1 00 

91 75 
91 75 
87 60 
21 50 

21 50 

19 50 

28 90 
23 90 

28 90 

20 90 

27 50 

29 50 
85 20 

22 55 
22 55 

22 55 
19 55 

31 50 

21 50 

81 50 

28 50 

82 00 
82 00 
28 50 

23 65 
25 65 

32 00 
84 00 

34 00 
84 00 



8 
7 



10 90 
82 75 
82 75 
82 75 
29 75 



10 50 
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Table of Railway and Steamboat Vaxes,— (Oantintted,) 




Portland, Oregon 

(( U 

41 U 

Portsmouth, N. H 

Providence, R. I 

Quebec, Can 

Raleigh, N.C 

Richmond, Va 

ii u 

Rutland, Vt .'...*.. 

Sacramento, Cal 

t> It 

44 44 

St. Augustine, Fla 

44 44 

44 44 

St. John. N. B. ......... 

St. Joseph, Mo 

44 44 

44 44 

44 44 

St. Louis, Mo 

44 44 

44 " 44 '*****[][['. 

44 44 

St. Paul, Minn .......... 

44 44 

44 44 

U 44 

Salt Lake City, Utah.'. ! . '. 

44 44 4. 

(4 44 44 

44 44 t4 

• • • ■ 

San Francisco, Cal 

tt 44 it 

44 44 4 4 

44 44 (( 

44 44 44 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y . , 
Savannah, Ga 

44 44 

44 44 

Sharon Springs, N. Y 

Springfield, 111 

.4 44 

44 44 

4t 44 

Springfield. Mass 

Staunton, Va 

Toledo, Ohio . 

t« .4 

Toronto, Can 

Trenton Falls, N. Y 

Vancouver, B. C 

4t 44 

44 44 

Washington, D. C. . . . . . . 

Watkins Glen, N. Y 

White Mountains, N. II. 

44 44 44 

White Sul. Sp'gs, W. Va. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa 

Wlhnington. N. C 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

4. 44 

• • • • 

44 44 

. . . . 
44 44 

Tosemite Valley, Cal 



R. 



Pennsylvania or New T ork Central R. 

Erie or West Shore R. R 

Canada l*aciflc R. R. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

(Same routes as to Portland) 

New York & New Haven R. R 

Steamer (Pier 29, North River) , 

New York & New Haven R, R 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Baltimore & Ohio, and Washington 

I Pennsylvania or Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

'Steamers (foot of Beach Street, North River) 

Bal timore & Ohio, and York River Line 

New York Central & Hudson River R. R 

i New York Central R. R 

; Erie or West Shore R. R 

jPennsylvania R. R 

Baltimore A Ohio R. R 

Washington, Richmond, and Wilmington 

Washington. Lynchburg, and Charlotte 

Steamers to Charleston or Savannah , 

New York & New Haven R. R 

New York Central R. R 

Erie or West Shore R. R 

Pennsylvania R. R 

;Baltimore&OhioR. R 

iNew York Central R. R 

Erie or West Shore R. R 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

New York Central R. R : 

Erie or West Shore R. R 

Pennsylvania R. K 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

New York Central R. H 

Erie or West Shore R. R 

' Pennsylvania R R 

i Baltimore A Ohio R. R 

New York Central R. R 

Erie or West Shore R. R 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Baltimore & Ohio R, R 

Canada Pacific R. R. via Portland, Oregon 

New York Central & Hudson River, or West Shore R. R. 

Washington, Richmond, and Charleston 

Washington. Lynchburg, and Charlotte 

Steamer (Pier 86, North River) 

;New York Central & Hudson River R. R 

New York Central R. R 

Erie or West Shore R. R 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

New York ife New Haven R. R 

Pennsylvania or Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

New York Central or Erie R, R 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

New York Central, Erie, or Pennsylvania R. R 

New York Central & Hudson River R. R 

Canada Pacific R. R 

Baltimore & Ohio, and Northern Pacific R. R 

Baltimore it Ohio, and Canada Pacific R. R 

Pennsylvania or Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Erie or New York Central R. R 

New York & New Haven R. R 

Any steamer route to Boston, thence by railroad 

Pennsylvania or Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Morris & Essex or New Jersey Central R. R 

Pennsylvania or Baltimore &, Ohio R. R 

New York Central R R 

Erie or West .Shore R. R 

Pennsylvania R. R 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R 

Side excursion firom San Francisco 



$104 00 
99 75 
104 CO 

6 20 

4 50 

4 00 

12 00 



11 60 
9 00 



S 
5 



31 
81 



05 
64 



94 76 
94 76 

98 80 



15 60 
84 76 
84 75 

88 80 

89 76 
89 76 



80 
80 



88 76 
88 76 
88 00 

74 76 
74 76 

78 80 



4 20 



20 00 
4 90 
27 00 
27 00 
29 60 
29 60 
2 75 

17 86 
19 75 



11 
5 



86 
64 



104 00 



6 60 

7 85 
9 76 

8 00 
18 80 

6 00 

47 95 
47 96 
52 20 

60 00 



$87 60 
87 60 
76 60 
86 60 

460 



14 26 
14 26 
10 CO 



90 60 
90 60 
90 60 
87 60 
80 66 

80 66 

18 60 

81 76 
81 76 
81 76 
27 60 
24 25 
24 25 
24 25 
21 26 
81 60 
81 60 
81 60 
27 00 
71 75 
71 76 
71 76 
67 60 
90 60 
90 60 
90 50 
87 60 
81 76 

24 00 
24 00 



28 76 
28 76 
28 75 

21 10 

11 05 
16 25 
15 25 



77 50 
86 60 
76 60 



16 85 

45 70 

46 70 
46 70 
42 70 



INDEX. 



Adirondack Mts., N. Y., 39. , 

Aetna SpringB, Cal., 168. 
Aftou, va., 177. 
Albany, N. Y., il. 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y., 119. 
Alleghany Springs, Va., 151. 
Allnmette Lakes, Can., 127. i 

Alton Bay, N. H., 79. 
Altouna, Pa., 177. 
Amherst, Mass., 89. 
Ampersand Lake, N. Y., 44. 
Ampersand Mountain, N. Y., 44. 
Anglesea, N. J., 7. 
Annapolis, Can., 115. 
Anthony's Nose, N. Y., 15. 
Anticosti Island, Can., 124. 
Apostles' Island, 135. 
Aptos, Cal., 164. 
Arlington, Vt., 177. 
Arrowhead Hot Springs, Cal., 165. 
Asbury Park, N. J., 2. j 

Ascutney Mountain, Vt., 91. \ 
AHhevllle, N. C, 166. l 

Ashland, Wis., 142. ! 

Asqnam Lake, N. H., 177. 
Atlantic City, N. J., 8. 
Ausable, N. Y., 87. 
Ausable Chasm, N. Y., 47. 
Ausable Pond;?. N. Y.. 48. 
Avalanche Lake, N, Y., 44. 
Avalon, N. J., 8. 
Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J., 2. 
Avon Springs, N. Y., 63. 
Aylmer, Can., 127. 

Babylon, L. L, 5. 
Baddeck, Can., 118. 
Bald Eagle Lake, Minn., 187. 
Baldwin, N. Y., 32, 35. 
Baptism Bay, Can., 135. 
Bar Harbor, Me., 111. 
Barnegat, N. J.. 8. 
Barnegat City Beach, N. J., 9. 
Bartlett, N. H., 66. 
Bartlett Springs, Cal, 168. 
Bath Alum Springs, Va., 151. 
Bayfield, Wis., m. 
Bay Shore, L. I.. 55. 
Beach Haven, N. J., 8. 
Beach's Lake, N. Y., 43. 
Bedford Alum Springs, Va., 153. 
Bedford Springs, Pa., 178. 
Belknap, Mt., N. H., 79. 
Bellows Falls, Vt., 91. 
Belmar. N. J., 8. 

Beloeil Mountains, Can., 178. ; 
Berkeley, N. J., 9. 
Berkeley Springs, Va., 152. 
Berkshire Hills, Mass., 94. 
Berlin Falls, N. H., 70. 
Bernardston, Mass., 90. 
Bethlehem, N. H., 74. 
Beverly Dock, N. Y., 15. 
Beverly, Mass., 106. 
Biddeford, Me., 109. 
Big Trees, Cal., 161. 
Birmingham Falls, N. Y., 47. 
Black Hawk, Col., 172. 
Black Mountein, N. Y., 84. 
Block Island, R. I., 81. 
Bloomingdale, N. Y., 46. 
Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y., 44. 
Blue Mountain, Md., 178. 
Blue Ridge Summit. Pa., 178. 
14 



Blue Ridge Springs, Va., 152. 
Bolton Falls, Vt., 82. 
Bluflf Point. N. Y.,38. 
Bolton, N. Y., 38. 
Boothbay, Me., 178. 
Bosom Bay, N. Y., 84. 
Boulder Cafion, Col., 172. 
Branch port, N. J., 2. 
Brandon, Vt., 88. 
Branford, Conn., 99. 
Brant Rock, Mass., 179. 
Bras d'Or, Can., 118. 
Brattleboro, Vt.. 90. 
Brevard, N. C, 157. 
Brewster^ Mass., 102. 
Bridgeport, Conn., 92. 
Bridgeton Center, Me., 190. 
Briefie, N. J., 9. 
Brighton Beach, N. Y., 4. 
Brockville, Can., 120. 
Brown's Mills, N. J., 10. 
Buckingham, Can., 127. 
Budd's Lake, N. J., 10. 
Burlington, Vt., 38. 
Buttermilk Falls, N. Y., 16. 

Cacouna, Can., 123. 
Cairo, N. Y., 24. 
Calaveras Bie Trees, Cal., 167. 
CaldweU, N. Y., 32. 
Caldwell's Landing, N. Y., 15. 
Caledonia Springs, Can., 126. 
Calistoga Springs, Cal., 168. 
Camel's Ilump, vt., 81. 
Campobello Island, N. B., 178. 
Canaan, Conn., 94. 
Canandaigua Lake, N. Y., 62. 
Cape Breton, Can.. 118. 
Cape Chatte, Can., 124. 
Cape Cod, Mass., 101. 
Cape Elizabeth. Me., 109. 
Cape Eternity, Can., 126. 
Cape Uribaune, Can., 128. 
Cape May, N. J., 6. 
Cape May Point, N. J., 8. 
Cape Tourmeute, Can., 128. 
Cape Trinity, Can., 126. 
Cape Rosier, Can., 124. 
Cape Rouge, Can., 128. 
Capon Springs, Va., 162. 
Carillon, Can., 126. 
Carlisle Springs, Pa., 178. 
Cashier's Valley, N. C.,154, 
Catskill Mountains, N. Y., 21. 
CatskiU.N. Y.,aC, 22. 
Cayuga Lake, N. Y., 60. 
Central City, Col., 172. 
Center Harbor, N. H., 79. 
Chadwick, N. J., 10. 
Champion, Mich., 134. 
Champlain Lake, N. Y., 85. 
Charlottetown, Can., 118. 
Chateau Richer, Can., 122. 
Chats Lake, Can., 127. 
Chaudidre Falls, Can., 127. 
Cbaudidre Lake, Can., 127. 
Chantanqnar Lake, N. Y., 68. 
Chelsea, Mass., 104. 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., 66. 
Cheshire, Mass., 96. 
Cheyenne Cafion, Col., 171. 
Chicago, HI., 192. . 
Chicopee, Masis., 8Q. 
Ghicoatimi,'Gau., 1S6.- 



Child wold, N. Y., 48. 
Chippewa, Can.. 62. 
Chitteuango Springs, N. Y., 62. 
Chocorua Mountain, N. H., 79. 
Clarendon Springs, Vt., 88. 
Clayton, N. Y., 119. 
Clear Creek Cafion, Col., 17i\ 
Cleveland, Ohio, 128. 
Clifton Spriugs, N. Y., 62. 
ClUi^man's Dome, N. C, 155. 
Cloudland, N.C.,179. 
Cobb's Island, Va., 179. 
Cobleskill, N. Y., 61. 
Cohasset, Mass., 179. 
Colden Lake, N. Y., 44. 
Cold Sprinir, L. I., 6. 
Cold Spring, N. Y., 18. 
Cold Sulphur Springs. Va., 178. 
Colorado Springs, Col., 170. 
Columbia Springs, N. Y.. 20. 
Columbia Exposition. 111., 192. 
Como Lake, Minn., 137. 
Como, N. J., 3. 
Coney Island, N. Y., 8. 
Connecticut Lake, N. H., 78. 
Conway, N. H., 179. 
Cooperstown, N. Y., 61. 
Copple-Crown Mts . N. H., 79. 
Corinth Falls, N. Y.. 42. 
Cornwall Bridge, Conn., 93. 
Cornwall, N. Y,, 18. 
Coronadc Beach, Cal.. 166. 
Crunsion's Hotel, N. Y., Ifi. 
Cro'Nest, N. Y., 18. 
Coyner's Springs, Va., 151. 
Crane Flat Big Trees, Cal., 162. 
Crawford House, N. H,, 71. 
Cresco, Pa., 179. 
Cressou Springs, Pa., 180. 
Crosby side, N. Y., 88. 
Croton Lake, N. Y., 14. 
Croton Point, N. Y., 14. 
Crown Point, N. Y., 87. 
eraser's, N. Y., 1.5. 
Cusbing's Island, Me., 110. 

Dalles of the St. Louis, 136. 
Deal, N. J., 2. 
Deerfleld, Mass., 90. ; 
Deer Park, Md., 187, 
Deer's Leap Mountain, N. Y.,34. 
Defiance Mountain, N. Y., 37. 
Delaware Water-Gap, Pa., 148. 
Denver, Col., 170. 
Detroit, Mich.. 180. 
DevU's Lake, Wis., 142. 
Diamond Island, N. Y., 83. 
Digby Gut, Can., 116. 
Dingman's Ferry. Pa., 180. 
Dixville Notch, N. H., 77. 
Dobb's Ferrv, N. Y., 12. 
Dome Island, N. Y., 83. 
Doubling Gap Springs, Pa., 179. 
Drummondvule, Can., 64. 
Dubuque, Iowa, 189. 
Dniuth, Minn., 185. 
Dunderberg Mountain, N. Y., 15. 
Dunkirk, N. Y., 128. 
Dnnmore Lake, Vt, 88. 
Durango, Col., 174. 

Eagle Lake, Me., 112. 
Eagle's Mere, Fa., l!j0. 
Eastern Point, Conn., 100. 
Bast Hampton, L. I., 5. 
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Ba?»t Lyme, Conn., 99. 
Eattintowi), N. J., 2. 
Ebenebarg, Pa., 180. 
Echo Lake, N. H., fi6, 75. 
Edgartown, Ma s., 103. 
Esrglestoo^s 8prlni;o, Va., 158. 
Elkhart. Wis., 141. 
El Paso de Roble?, Cal., 169. 
Eli7.ab8thtown, N. Y., 47. 
Ellenville, N. Y., 11. 
Erie, Lake, 138. 
Erie, Pa., 128. 
Errol Dam, Me., 78. 
Escanaba, Mich., 180. 
Espex, N. Y., 87. 
Estes Park, Col., 178. 
Eternity Bay, Can., 126. 
Eureka Spring, Ark., 181. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., 180. 

Fabyan House, N. H.. 74. 
Fairfield, Conn., 98. 
Fairplay, Col., 178. 
Falls Village. Conn., 98. 
Fanquier White Snlphar Sp'ngs. 

Va., U8. 
Fire Island, L. I., 5. 
Fishkill, N. Y., 19. 
Plat Rook, N. C, 154. 
Florence, Mass., 88. 
Flume, The, N. H., 76. 
Fort Lee. N. J., 12. 
Fort William, Can., 1.85. 
Fortress Monroe, Va., 187. 
Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y., 87. 
Fort Wa>'lnn2ton, N. Y., 12. 
Fourteen-Mile Island, N. Y., 83. 
Fox Lake, 181. 

Franconia Mountains, N. H., 75. 
Fredericton, Can., 115. 
French Broad River, N. C, 156. 
Frontenac, Minn., 138. 
Fulton Chain, N. Y., 48. 
Fulton Lakes, N. Y., 43. 

Garden of the Gods. Col., 171. 
Garrison's N. Y., 16. 
Gatineau River, Can., 127. 
Geneva, Lake, Wis.. 142. 
George, Lake, N. Y., 82. 
Georgetown, Can., 84, 118. 
Georgetown, Col., 172. 
Georgian Bay, Can., 130. 
Gettysburg Springs. Pa., 181. 
Geyser Springs, Cal.. 16S. 
Gilroy Hot Springs, Oal., 169. 
Glades, Md.. 181 
Glen Alpine Sprines, N. C, 154. 
Glen Eyrie, Col., 170. 
Glen Haven, N. Y., «2. 
Glen House, N. H., 67. 
Glen Onoko, Pa.^ 146. 
Glen Summit, Pa., 181. 
Glens Falls, N. Y., 21. 
Glenwood Spring«?, Col., 171. 
Gloucester, Mass., 106. 
Golden, Col., 172- 
Gorham, N. H., 69. 
Goshen. Conn., 98. 
Grand Portal, Mich.. 133. 
Grandfather Mt., N. C, 156. 
Grand Pr6, Can., 115. 
Grayson White Sulphur Springs, 

Va , 158. 
Gray's Peak, Col., 172. 
Great Barrington, Mass., 94. 
Greenbrier White Sulphur 

Springs, Va., 148. 
Green Lake, Wis., 142. 
Greenfield, Mass., 90. 
Green Mountains, Vt., 80. 



Greenport, L. I., 6. 
Greeusburg, N. Y.. 18. 
Greenville, Me., 86. 
Greenwich, Conn., 97. 
Greenwood Lake, N. J., 181. 
Grenville, Can., 126. 
Greylock Mountain, Mass., 96. 
Groton, Conn., 100. 
Grove Springs, N. Y., 68. 
Guilford, Conn., 99. 
Guymard Springs, N. Y., 11. 

Hadley, Mass., 88. 
Hartley, N. Y., 42. 
Hague. N. Y., 35. 
Hal Hal Bay, Can.. 126. 
Haines's Falls, N. Y., 28. 
Halifax, Can., 116. 
Hamilton, Can., 127. 
Hammondsport, N. Y., 68. 
Hampton Beach, Mass., 107. 
Hanover, N. H., 91. 
Harrison, Me., 190. 
Hartford. Conn., 87. 
Harvey Cedars, N. J., 10. 
Hastings, Minn., 188. 
Havana Glen. N. Y., 59. 
Haverstraw, N. Y., 14. 
Hayes, Ml.. N. H., 69. 
Healing Springs, Va.. 150. 
Helderberg Mts.. N. Y., 21. 
Hickory Nut Gap, N. C, 164. 
Highgate Springs, Vt., 182. 
Highlands. N. J., 8. 
Hinsdale, N. H., 91. 
Holly Beach, N. J. 7. 
Holyoke, Mass., 88. 
Holyoke, Mt., Mass., 89. 
Hoosac Tunnel, Mass., 96. 
Hopatcong Lake, N. J., 10. 
Horseshoe Pond, N. Y., 46. 
Hot Springs, N. C, 156. 
Hot Springs, Va., 150. 
Hot Sulphur Springs, Col., 178. 
Housatonic Valley, 92. 
Howe's Cave, N. Y., 56, 61. 
Hudson, N. Y., 20. 
Hulett's Landing, N. Y., 84. 
Hunter, N. Y., 24. 
Hunter's Pass, N. Y., 48. 
Huron, Lake, 130. 
Hyannis, Mass., 101. 
Hyde Park, N. Y., 19. 

Idaho Springs, Col., 172. 
Indian PaPS, W. Y., 44. 
lona Island, N. Y., 15. 
Irvington, N. Y., 12. 
Island Heights, N. J., 9. 
Isles of Shoals, N. H., 108. 
Isllp, L. I., 5. 
Ithaca, N. Y., 60. 

Jackson, N. H., 66. 
Jamestown, N. Y., 63. 
Jefferson, N. H., 71. 
Jordan's Springs, Va., 153. 

Kaaterskill Palls, N. Y., 23. 
Kaaterskill Hotel, N. Y., 28. 
Kanawha Falls, W. Va., 182. 
Kane, Pa., 182. 
Katahdln, Mt., Me., 86. 
Katama Bav, Mass., 102. 
Keene, N. Y., 48. 
Keeseville, N. Y.. 47. 
Kelly's Island, Ohio, 129. 
Kennebunkport, Me., 182. 
Kent, Conn., 92. 
Keuka Lake, N. Y., 62. 
Kiarsarge, Mt., N. H., 66. 



Kilboum City, Wis., 141. 
KiUington Peak, N. H., 82. 
Kineo, Mt., Me., 85. 
Kini;8ton, Can., 119. 
Kingston, N. Y., 20. 
Kingston, Pa., 147. 
Kiskiminetas Springs, Pa., 1S2. 
Kittery Point, Me., 182. 
Lachine, Can., 126. 
Lachine Rapids, 120. 
La Crosse, Wis., 189. 
Lafayette, Mt., N. H., 76. 
Lake wood, N. Y., 68. 
Lancaster, N. H., ISH. 
Lebanon Springs, N. Y., 184. 
Lee, Mass., 95. 
Lenox, Mass., 95. 
Lewiston, Can., 54. 
Liberty, N Y., 11. 
Lila Lake, N. Y.. 48. 
Linville Gorge, N. C, 154. 
Litchfield, Conn., 184. 
Liverpool Lakes, Can., 117. 
Long Beach, L. I., 6. 
Long Branch, N. J.^ i. 
LoniT Lake, N. Y., 42. 
Longmont, Col., 173. 
Long Sault Rapids, 120. 
Long's Peak, Col., 178. 
Loon Lake, N, Y., 44. 
L'Orignal, Can., 126. 
Los Angeles. Cal., 166. 
Louisbursr, Can., 118. 
Luray, Va., 184. 
Luzerne, Lake, N. Y., 42. 
Lynchburg, Va., 148. 
Lynn, Mass., 104. 
Lyon Mountain, N. Y., 44. 

Mackinac Island, Mich., 131. 
Madison, Wis., 140. 
Magog, Can., 84. 
Mahopac, Lake, N. Y., 184. 
Malone, N. Y., 48. 
Mammoth Hot Springs, Mon., 174. 
Manchester, Mass., 106. 
Manchester, Vt , 18.5. 
Manitou Springs, Col., 170. 
Mansfield, Mount, Vt., 81, 186. 
Marblehead, Mass., 105. 
Marcy, Mount, N. Y., 44. 
Mariposa Big Trees, Cal., 157. 
Mark West Hot Sulphur Springs, 

Cal., 168. 
Marquette, Mich., 134. 
Martha's Vineyard. Mass., 102. 
Massena Springs, N. Y., 120. 
Matapcdiac River, Can., 116. 
Mattawa, Can., 127. 
Manch Chunk, Pa., 14 1. 
Mayville, N. Y., 63. 
MemphremasoiT, Lake, 83. 
Mendota Lake. Wis., 140. 
Metis, Can., 124. 
MidrtlebuTgh, Vt., 185. 
Middlebury, Vt., 83. 
Middle Park, Col., 172. 
Middletown, Conn., 87. 
Middletown Springs, Vt, 188 
Milford, Conn., 99. 
Miirord Springs, N. H., 186. 
Milford, Pa., m 
Minas, Basin or. Can., 116. 
Minerva, N. Y., 42. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 187. 
Minnehaha Falls, Minn., 187. 
Minnequa Springs, Pa., 186. 
Minnetonka Lake, Minn., 183. 
Minnewaska Lake, N. Y., 183. 
Minsi, Mt, Pa., 144. 
Miramichi River, Can., 115. 



MiaBlaolupiRlvec. IW. 
Mohauslc, Lake, N, T„ IS. 
Mohonk, Lake. K. Y,, IB, 
Monadnock. »t.. N. k. 90. 
Mnnnna Lake. Wla,. 140. 
Montenv. Cal.. 164. 

Honiiomeiy White Snipbui 

yprTnjEB. Ta., 162. 
MoDlmoTencl Falla. Can., 19?. 
Honlonr Glen. N. T., HO. 
Hontpeller. Vt.. 80. 
HontnMl, Can., ISl. 
Honnment PnA. Cal., 111. 
Uoniwhead Lake, Me.. 8G. 
Morcantown, N. C 164, 
M.)rluli,Mt.,N.H..TO. 
HnricheB. N. T. A. 
Morriiiown. N,T.. ISO. 
Moal MonoUIn, N. H.. 66. 
Moaltonboto, N. H,.7». 
MoanUIn Lake. Va.. 186. 

Mount HD]lT^pr?Dx:e. Pa.. ITS. 
Mount MOiregor. N. Y., 88. 
MiineelDL', Mlcb., 13S. 
Mniray Bai. Can., 133. 
Miiakoka Lakex. Can., ISfl. 

Nahant, MttPs., 104. 
NaiKHflkot, Mass.. 179. 
Nonllcoko, Pa.. 14T. 



Old Sweet Springs, Va., HB. 



Orient Point, L.L.B. 
Orkney Sprinua, Va., 118. 
Orllej. N. J,,B. 
Otaeao Lake, N. Y., 81. 



NatnnI Bridie, Va.. 163. 
Kaveaitik Hlohlande. N. J„ S. 
NeeplBion Baj. Can.. 135. 
Nevoralnk.K.Y.,11 
New Branawlck, Can., !14. 
Newbnre.N.y.,18. 
Newburrpoil. Maas., IDT. 
Kewhnrr. VI., Bl. 
Xew Castle N. H.. lOfl. 
Newcomb, N. Y., 42. 
Now Glaagow. Can,. IIT. 
New llavea. Conn,. 99. 
New Haven. Vl., 83. 
New London, Conn., 99. 
New Mllfacd. Conn., 98. 
NuwPaltz, N.Y., IB. 
Newport, R. L. 18. 
Newport, Vt.. ftl. 
Newport Newa. Va., 186. 
NUijara FbIIb. N " -" 



Nlpiae 



K Idke, 






Northampton. Masa., 8S. 
North Baj. Can.. iSI. 
North Conway. N. H., SB 
North Creek. N. Y., 4i. 
NorthPark, CoL, 178. 
Norwalk, Conn.. 98. 

NSp5lcll!vt^9i. 
Notch of the White Horn 
Nova Scotia, 118. 
Hjack. N.Y,, H. 

Oak Bluffs. Maai.. 10^ 
Oakland, Md., 181. 
Ocean City. Md., 187. 
OceanHrove.N.J.,*. 
Oceanic. N. J., fl. 
Oconomowoc. Wle., 141. 
<>gden»burB.N.T..I80, 
OgunqiiU Beach.tN. H.. 1 
Old Orchard Beach, IMc, 
Old Point Comtort.Va., 
Old SajbrooH, Conn., 99. 



Fandoi Pond, N. T., 4.1 
I Paraleo ijpiings. Ca)., IOk. 

Pamboro. Can., llfl. 
I Paaadena. Cal.. 165. 

Faeo de Koblee, Cal., 169. 

PaBBamaqooddj Bay, llJi. 

Patchoane.L. (,. B. 

Peabody, Maea., IK. 

Peek6kili, N. Y.. 15. 

Pembroke. Can.. 137. 

PemleewaBaet Valley, N. H., 

Pepin. Lake. laS. 

Peqnot Honae. Conn., 100. 
I Perrv Warm Springs, Pa., 1' 
I Pewadero. Cal.. 164. 

PelriJied Foi9«(. Cal.. 168. 
' Phlllipe Beacb. Mase.. 104. 

Pic River. Can., 185. 

Pictou, Can., 117. 

Pietnreil Rocka. Mich., 183. 

Piermont, N. Y., IS. 

Pigeon Cove, Maaa.. 107. 

Pike 'a Peak. Col.. 170. 

Pinkham Notch, N. H., 67. 

Piseco Lake, N. Y.. 4a 

Pl»)rah. Mt.. N. C. 156. 

Pillafleld, Maa*.. 98. 

PitlBlfln, P».. 147. 

Placid Lake, N. Y.. 4S. 

Platt»burg. N. Y,. 88. 
; Pleasant Ijike.H:Y., 48. 

Plea-nrc Bay, N, J., i. 

Plymouth, N. H., 188. 
I Plymonth, Pa„ 147. 
I PoconoMonnlaln, Pa., 186. 
; Point an liable, Mirh., 133. 

Point CrSpe, Can., 1%. 

Point <1e Mont. Can., 134. 
. Point DooBlat. Minn.. 188. 

Point LO'ikont, N, Y,, 5. 

Poland Springs. Me., 188. 

Pimtiac. Can., 1*7. 
. PorlaecLake. Mich.. 1EG. 
, PoPtArthnr. Can., IBB. 

PonlienTy.^N.'Y^.'si."' 
. PortHornn. Mich., ISO. 
] PortJePTla.N.y.,188. 

Port Kent. N.Y„ 87. 

Pnnlaiid, Ue.. 109. 

Port 3amia, Can^ ISO. 
t PortamoBlh, N. PI., lOT. 
t Potren " 



rniLLaTJiie. n. i.,: 
Pr«BColt. Can., 190, 
Prealon Ponda. N. Y.. 44, 
Prince Edward Island, 118. 
Profile Lake, N. H.. 76. 
ProBle HonnUln.N. H., 75. 
Prohibition Park, N. Y.. 188. 
Prospect. Mt., N. B., 188. 
Pronncetown, Maea.. lOS. 
Pnlaakl Alnm Sprinea, Va.. 158. 
Pat-In-Bay lalanda.Ohlo, 199. 

qneb«c. Can., 1S9. 



Raqnette Lake, N. Y.. 4t. 
Rawlej Sprlnes, Va., 163, 
Red Bank. N.J.. 3. 
Red Snlphur Springa. Va., 150. 
Red Wing. Hlnn.. 188. 
Kemson, N. Y., 48. 
ReBtlgoncHe River, Can., 115. 
Revere Beach. Maaa,, 104. 
Rhlnecllff, N. Y., SO. 
Richteld ^pHnga. N. Y., 61. 
Bidean Palle.. Can., 197. 
Ridley's Station, Vt., 81. 
RimonakL Can., 184. 
Ripton, Vt.. 83, 
Riverside. N.Y., 48. 
RIvlire dn Loan, Can.. 183. 
Roanoke Had Sulphnr HprlDes, 

Va., 162. 
Rockawaj Beach, L. I.. 4. 
Rockhridee Alam Sp'ga, Va., IBl. 
Rockbridge Bathe, Va.. 161. 
Rock laiand. III.. 140. 
Riickport, Mass.. 107. 
Rocky Point, R. I., 80. 
Rondoat.N. Y.. 80. 
Ronkonkoma Lake. N, Y.. 6. 
Roaelgool Lake, Can., 117. 
Round Lake. N, Y.. 44. 
Ronse's Point. N. T., 89. 



Rye Bea 



h.N.I 



Saco, He.. fOB. 
Saco Pool. Me., 109. 
Sageviile. N. Y., 48. 
Saginaw Bay, Mich., 131. 
S^enay Rifer. Can.. 183. 
Safem, Maes.. 104. 
Salisbury BPBch. Mass., im. 
Salishiiry. Cono.. 98. 
Salisbury, Vt.. 83, 
Salmon Lake. N. Y., 43. 
Salt Sulphnr Springs, Va.. ISO 
San Bernard too, Cfl.. 165. 
San Dinin, (^al.. 166. 
Bandnaky, Ohio, 139. 
Sandwich. Maaa.. 101. 
San Liils Ohl^n, Cal., 1S5. 
San Lnla Park, Col,, 173. 



Saroloufl SpHnif^.'N','V.,'ai. 
Sange riles, N. Y., 90. 
SavFn Rock, Conn,. 99. 
Saybrook, Conn., 99, 
Scarhorongh Beach, Me,, 109, 
Scboodlc Lakee. Can., US, 
Sohooley'a Moanl.. N. J.. In. 
SchoonertIead,Me.,lI9. 
SchroonLake,N.Y-4*. 
SchnjIer'B Lake. N. Y., 6». 
Seahrleht. N, J., 8, 
Sea Cliff, L. L, B, 
Sea Qlrt. H, J,. 8, 
aealBleClty. N. J,, 8. 
Seaalde Park, N, J„ B, 
8ebaEOLake,Me..l9a 
SehecLake, Mc.BS. 
Seward. Mt.N.Y., 44. 
Shaker Village, N. Y.. 184. 
Sharon Alnm Sprlnga, Va., IBS 
Sharon, Conn.,B8. 
Sharon Springs, N. Y.,H. 
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Shawangnnk Mt8., N. Y., 11. 

Sheboygan Springe, Wis., 141. 

ShefSeld, Mass., 94. 

Sheldon Springs, Vt, 190. 

Shelter Island, L. L, 6. 

ShiCkshinny, Pa., 148. 

Shippan Point. Conn., 97. 

Siasconset. Mass.. 103. 

Silyerton, Col., 174. 

Sing Siner, N. Y., 14. 

Skaneateles Lake,.N. Y., 63. 

Sodus Point, N. Y., 190. 

SomcB^s Soand, Me., 113. 

Somesville, Me., 113. 

Soquel, Cal., 164. 

Sorel, Can.. 121. 

Sorrento, Me., 111. 

Soaris, Can., 118. 

South Durham, N. Y., 24. 

South Egremont, Mass., 94. 

South Park, Col., 178. 

South Poland, Me., 190. 

Southport, Conn., 98. 

South Vernon, Masd.. 90. 

Southwest Harbor, Me., 113. 

Springfield, Mass., 88. 

Spring Lake, N. J., 3. 

Squam Lake, N. H., 79. 

Staatsburg, N. Y., 20. 

Stamford, Conn., 97. 

Statue Point, Can., 136. 

Staunton, Va., 148. 

Ste.-Anne de Beaupr^, Can., 122. 

Ste.-Anne, Can., 126. 

Ste. Marjruerite River, Can., 125. 

St. Albans, Vt., 39 

St. Catharine's Springs, Can., 189. 

St. Clair Lake, 130. 

St. Clair Mich., 130. 

St. Clair River, 130. 

St. Croix River, Wis., 138. 

St. Francis Lake, 120. 

St. John's Bay, Can., 125. 

St. John, Can., 114. 

St. John Lake, Can., 126, 183. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., 93. 

St. Leon Springs, Can., 121. 

St. Louis Lake, 120. 

St. Mary's River, Mich., 132. 

St. Paul, Minn., 136. 

St. Paul's Bay, Can., 123. 

St. Peter Lake, Can., 121. 

St. Regis, Can., 120. 

St. Regis Lake, N. Y., 45. 

Stockb ridge, Mass., 94. 

Stonington, Conn., 101. 

Stony Creek, Conn., 99. 

Stony Point, N. Y., 15. 



Storm King, N. Y., 18. 
Stowe, Vt., 81. 
Stratford, Conn., 98. 
Stribling Springs, Va., 190. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., 144. 
Sudbury, Vt., 190. 
Summerside, Can., 118. 
Summit Hill, Pa., 146. 
Superior, Lake, 182. 
Swampscott, Mass., 104. 
Sweet Ctialybeate Springs, Va., 

149. 
Sydney, Can., 118. 

Tadousac, Can., 125. 
Taghkanic Falls, N. Y., 60. 
Tabawus, N. Y., 42. 
Tahoe Lake. Cal., 191. 
Tammany, Mount. N. J., 144. 
Tanners ville, N. Y., 24. 
Tappan, N. Y., 12. 
Tarrytown, N. Y.. 18. 
Taurus, Mount, N. Y., 18. 
Tea Island, N. Y., 38. 
Tekaharawa Falls, N. Y., 57. 
Temiscamingue Lake, Can., 126. 
TemiKcouata Lake, Can., 133. 
Thimble Islands, Conn., 99. 
Thousand Inlands Lake, 119. 
Three Rivers, Can., 131. 
Thunder Bay, Mich., 131-135. 
Thunder Cape, Can., 135. 
Thurman, N. Y., 43. 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., 37. 
Tignish, Can., 118. 
Tivoli, N. Y., 30. 
Tom, Mount, Mass., 90. 
Toms River, N. J., 9. 
Tongue Mountain, N. Y., 38. 
Trempealeau Island, Minn., 138. 
Trenton Falls, N. Y., 64. 
Trois Pistoles, Can., 124. 
Troy, N. Y., 31. 
Truro, Mass^ 102. 
Tuckerman's Ravine, N. H., 68. 
Tuckertown, N. J., 8. 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., 46, 48. 
Tuscarora Ind. Reservation, 54. 
Tusket Lakes, Can., 117. 
Twin Lakes, Col., 173. 
Twin Mountain House, N. H., 74. 

Umbagog Lake, Me., 78. 

Vallonia Springs, Pa., 191. 
Varennes, Can., 131. 
Verplanck's Point, N. Y., 16. 
Virginia Beach. Va., 190. 
Virginia Springs, Va., 148. 



Waccabuc, Lake, N. Y., 185. 
Warelown, N. J., 8. 
Warm Springs, Va., 161. 
Warren, N H., 191. 
Washington, Mt., N. H., 68. 72. 
Watch Hill Point, R. I., 101. 
Waierbury. Vt, 80. 
Watklns Glen, N. Y., 67. 
Waukesha, Wis., 141. 
Weir's, N. H., 80. 
Welland Canal, Can., 64. 
Wellfleet, Mass., 103. 
Wells Beach, Me., 109. 
Wells River, Vt, 91. 
Weet Barnstable, Mass., 101. 
West Bay, Can., 117. 
West Cornwall, Conn., 98. 
West Creek, N. J., 8. 
Westhampton, L. I., 6. 
West Point, N. Y., 16. 
Westport Conn., 98. 
Westport, N. Y., 47. 
Whately, Mass., 90. 
Whitehall, N. Y., 3S. 
White Lake Comers, N. Y., 48. 
White Mountains, N. H., fi4. 
White River Junction, Vt., 91. 
White Side Mt., N. C, 154. 
White Sulphur Springs, Cal., 168. 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.. 

148. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., 147. 
Willard, Mt, N. H., 72. 
Wllliamstown, Mass., 97. 
Willoaghby Lake, Vt., 86. 
Wilmington Notch, N. Y., 45. 
Wilmington, N. Y., 45. 
Wilson's Springs, N. C, 154. 
Windham, N.Y., 34. 
Windsor, Can., 130. 
Windsor, Vt, 91. 
Winnepefaukee, Lake, N. H., 78. 
Winona, Minn^ 138. 
Wolf boro. N. H., 79. 
Woodstock, Conn., 191. 
Wyandotte, Mich., 130. 
Wyoming Valley, Pa., 146. 

Yarmouth, Can., 117. 
Yarmouth, Mass., 101. 
Yellowstone Geysers, Mon., 176. 
Yellowstone Lake, Mon., 175. 
Yellowstone Park, Mon., 174. 
Yellowstone River, Mon., 175. 
Yellow Sulphur Springs, Va., 152. 
Yonkers, N. Y., 13. 
York Beach, Me., 109. 
Yosemite Valley, Cal., 157. 



Never Travel 

Without a supply of TARRANT'S SELTZER 
APERIENT. Why? Well, because it is to-day 
the best=knowii remedy for 



Sick Headache, 

Biliousness, 
Indigestion, 



and 



Seasickness, 
Constipation, 
Heartburn. 



TARRANT'S SELTZER APERIENT is economical in price, 
convenient to carry, palatable and pleasant to take, and certain 
Dis- solved in water it 

ful effervescing 
en by the smallest 
particularly adapt- 
ments of the travel- 
always be relied on 
effects arising from 
ing or drinking, and 
proceeding from 
Esteemed, favored, and 



in its 

produces a delight- 
draught, readily tak- 
child. Hence it is 
ed to the requtre- 
ing public, and can 
to correct the ill 
indiscretions in eat- 
to remove the evils 
badlv cooked food and 
prescribed by American fkyacians 




t Dfvlnc dl Charlalon, S. C, writes: 

very willingly bear IHIunDD^Li^ the tolue of Tiitraht's Skltirr Aperirnt. lE has been !n ose in 
nily nuin>^ vcDTi. I never travel wichDui ii, and have Anind itof tpecial value as a preventive or cor- 



"U. S. NawYafd, Portsmovtm. N. H., Cokhandant's, flf^/ a6, i86j, 
>e pleasure to eipreu my perfect »tii&cticni with the wholesome eflects of Tarrant 
RUT. I have had occasion to use it in almoit every pan of the world. 

"OSCAR T. SAWVEF, Stirtlnry." 



Sold by Druggists generally Ihrougheul the L'nited Stalei. and by 

NEWBERRY & SON, 1 and 3 King Edward Street, LOUDON. 



• 



NEW YORK LIFE INS. CO 

346 & 348 Broadway, New .York 

JOHN A. MCCALL, PRESIDENT 



// 



JANUARY I, 1893 

ASSETS $i37f499f 198.99 

Liabilities 120,694,250.89 

SURPLUS $16,804,948.10 

INCOME $30,936,590.83 

New Business written in 189a - - - 173,605,070.00 

Insurance in force 689,248,629.00 



Purely Mutual Originated Non^Forfciting Policies 

See advertising pages for description of "Accumulation Policy** issued only by this 
Company. It contains no restrictions whatever, and is incontestable after one year 



• 



gf.^^l^^^!^^^&i&a^<^^i5j 



s 



A FINE- IS INCURKED IP THIS BQOK IS 
NOT RSrURNED TO THE UBRARY ON 
OR BgFpRB THE I^T DATE STAMEED' 

BELoiv; 




